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Because the N. P. is privileged to help turn Wash- 
ington and Oregon trees into homes for the nation, 
Montana arid Minnesota minerals into tools, plumbing 
and hardware, and Northwest farm products into bread 
and butter, we know how richly America is served by 
the great community that we call Main Street. It is 
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Whol Use the St. Lawrence Seaway ? 


In all of the welter of conflicting testimony, pro 

and con, that has been entered in the three weeks 
of hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on a joint Congressional reso- 
lution for entrance by the United States into an agree- 
ment with Canada for completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, the statement entered this 
week by John B. Keeler, on behalf of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, as chairman of its legislative 
committee, stands out as the most businesslike and 
statesmanlike. 


Without impugning the motives of the railroads, 
as have many of the witnesses in support of the resolu- 
tion, the fact remains that they do have a special inter- 
est in the project to the extent that it is designed to 
take traffic from the rails. Leaving them out of the 
picture, most of the rest of the testimony has been 
sectional in nature—representatives of those regions 
that see themselves as benefiting through cheap power 
or through the establishment of deep-water ports on the 
Great Lakes generally speaking loudly for it, and those 
from other parts of the country, where no conceivable 
benefit could possibly be felt, but where the tax burden 
to pay for the project would lie equally with the other 
areas, vehemently condemning it. 

From the viewpoint of the man interested in trans- 
portation—and_ he, after all, is the one man logically 
to express an opinion about the proposed project insofar 
as it is intended to furnish a highway for traffic—the 
only pertinent criterion on which to base a decision as 
to whether or not to construct it is whether it would 
become a useful and economical part of our general 
transportation system. 






















On that score, no organization deserves a more 
respectful hearing than the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in the membership of which are joined those 
who are responsible for the shipping of the larger part 
of the nation’s tonnage. Mr. Keeler speaks for that 
body when he says that the “seaway is not needed to 
serve the commerce of the United States and, instead 
of being an aid, would prove a detriment thereto.” 

Should the seaway take traffic away from existing 
agencies of transportation, the result would be an in- 
Crease in rates over those agencies, he pointed out. He 
Said he was pleading the cause “of the great body of 
shippers that cannot use the seaway but will be called 
upon to help pay for it through taxes and may be 
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called upon to pay higher freight rates because of the 
tonnage it will take from the railroads.”’ And, he might 
have added, from the highways. 


Finally, he made what we consider to be a sane 
suggestion. He proposed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission make an impartial investigation as to the 
need for the seaway as a transportation facility. Such 
an investigation, he said, would probably show that 
there is ‘“‘no need for the seaway as an aid to handling 
of traffic available today or for any foreseeable period 
in the future.” 


However wordy the present hearings may be, they 
comprise only the latest chapter in a much more ex- 
tensive body of verbiage that reaches back twenty years 
or more. The chief distinction between the matter now 
before the committee and the several previous attempts 
to enter into an agreement to construct the seaway 
and power project is the fact that, under the present 
proposal, sanction is sought under simple Congressional 
resolution. Until the thought was put forward, that the 
objective could be arrived at by such a short-cut, it 
was thought that the only way to get there was by 
treaty with Canada, which would have required the 
Constitutional two-thirds Senate majority. 


TRANGELY ENOUGH the paramount question as to 
the importance of the seaway as a traffic artery has 
not been too gravely stressed all down the years. A 
discussion, now nearly seventeen years old, based on 
surveys made by the Brookings Institution, still remains 
what we think is the clearest on the subject. It was 
written by Harold G. Moulton, Charles S. Morgan and 
Adah L. Lee and published under the title “The St. 
Lawrence Navigation and Power Project,” in 1929. 

Much of the material it. contains may now be out 
of date, but to the extent that it presents facts devel- 
oped by inquiries set on foot by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, the burden of disproving those facts, as we see it, 
must rest on those who would deny their validity in 
the present day. 

For instance, the study says that communications 
received from ‘‘most of the leading shipping companies 
of the world, in answer to a question as to whether, 
if a 33-foot channel were constructed, it would be prac- 
tical to operate regular liners into and out of the Great 
Lakes in the summer months, indicated the “practically 
unanimous view” that “first-class cargo service would 
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not be established.” This, the report said, was “pri- 
marily due to the difficulty that ocean vessels would 
encounter in finding remunerative employment during 
the five-and-a-half months that the St. Lawrence route 
would be closed to navigation each year.” The most 
that could be expected, it continued, was utilization of 
the route by coastwise vessels and tramp steamers “and 
possibly a second-class liner service’ between lake ports 
and Europe. 


It would probably not be relevant, at this late day, 
to cite the figures for potential traffic over the seaway 
developed by the foundation, although they would cer- 
tainly be as pertinent as the statement made by a wit- 
ness this week, in attempted rebuttal to objections made 
because of winter ice conditions, to the effect that Great 
Lakes ports today handle more shipping than Atlantic 
and Gulf ports combined. 


Nevertheless, it is interesting to re-read the founda- 
tion’s calculations which showed, in 1929, that, consider- 
ing the then estimated cost of the navigation part of 
the project and the amount of existing potential traffic 
for it, the treasuries of the United States and Canada 
would be called on to contribute, through taxes, ‘‘about 
$3.50 a ton for the benefit of such shippers as would 
use the route.” 

Estimates of the probable cost of the project have 
risen by several hundred million dollars since the above 
was written, so that, on that score at least, the conclu- 
sions of the foundation would appear conservative to- 
day. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that it would be 
wise, at the present juncture, to shut off temporarily 
the flow of oratory concerned with the engineering, 
fiscal and broad economic phases of the seaway project, 
and to engage for a while in a sincere attempt to dis- 
cover whether or not the seaway would be used as a 
traffic artery if constructed, and if so, by whom and to 
what extent. 


A Contrast in Procedures 


With two arbitration boards sitting in Chicago, mak- 

ing what appears to be good progress toward the 
settlement of points of difference between railroad man- 
agement and eighteen of the twenty major railroad 
labor unions, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers came up 
this week with a move in the pattern of labor disputes 
that has become traditional in the industry. 

As this was written, the heads of those two organ- 
izations, acting on a vote taken among their member- 
ships, had decreed a strike of some 300,000 trainmen 
and 78,000 engineers, effective next Monday. Undoubt- 
edly, before this appears in print, there will have been 
appointed a presidential fact-finding board—perhaps 
two of them—to investigate the matters in dispute and 
make recommendations on them. The effect of such 
an appointment, under the Railway Labor Act, will be 
to stay the strike for thirty days, or until the board or 
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boards have finished their investigations and rendered 
their reports. 


In agreeing to arbitration, the eighteen unions 
abandoned their efforts toward changes in working 
rules that would have made them still more expensive 
in the operations of the railroads than they are at 
present. The two unions now set to strike refused to 
abandon those demands. The course they have pur- 
sued, as we see it, may not be wise; but we do not 
see it as the “senseless and flagrant disregard of the 
Railway Labor Act’ it has been called by the confer- 
ence committee in charge of labor negotiations for the 
railroads. The accusation is made on the strength of 
the fact that the two brotherhoods did not resume 
mediation after their leaders had refused the arbitra- 
tion offer. 


At best, as we see it, their failure to appear at the 
attempted resumption of mediation without a formal 
statement to the effect that they considered mediation 
at an end, was an act of discourtesy. It was, however, 
perfectly legal under the act. 


Developments bear out what we said in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago—that acceptance by the eighteen 
unions of arbitration did not spell the end of labor 
trouble on the railroads. We said then that a strike 
of one or two unions could just as effectively cripple 
rail transportation as a strike of all of them. Evidently, 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. Whitney are well aware of that 
fact. They are now in just as strong a position as they 
would have been had arbitration been refused by all 
of the other unions. 


The chances are—and some encouragement may 
be seen in this—that in the final event all the brother- 
hoods will fare fairly alike in the settlement. Whatever 
fact-finding boards may recommend in the trainmen 
and engineers disputes will undoubtedly be modified to 
fit the pattern of the settlement in the arbitration pro- 
ceedings involving the other three operating brother- 
hoods. The chief result of the complication of two 
varying proceedings, so far as the public is concerned, 
will be to show that this Railway Labor Act, so highly 
praised in Congress and among the “social minded,” is 
a lot more devious in its workings than the simple, 
straightforward statute they would have us believe it 
to be. 


1946 INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING SHOW 


Paul Burbank, of United Air Lines, will speak on “Packag- 
ing for Air Cargo,” at the April 25 luncheon meeting of the 
1946 Industrial Packaging Exposition sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Packaging Engineers of America, April 24-26, at the Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago. 

Industry and carrier representatives will appear, on the 
packaging clinic program. Following are the chairmen of the 
various panels: 


April 24: Cleaning, rust preventives, dehydrating agents, and plas- 
tic coatings: George A. Daubert, Nox-Rust Chemical Corporation; in- 
terior packaging: Eugene Preston, Sherman Paper Products Corporation. 

April 25: Corrugated and solid fibre boxes: A. C. McGeath, Amer- 
ican Box Board Co.; wirebound and nailed wooden boxes and crates: 
Joseph H. Singer, Rathborne Hair & Ridgway Co. 

April 26: Materials handling, palletizing, loading and shipping: 
Paul O. Vogt, General Electric Co.; new developments in packing and 
packaging: C. J. Carney, Jr., Montgomery, Ward & Co.; standards 
and specifications: S. H. Tompkins, Crescent Paper Co. 
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Charts and Diagrams of German 
Transport Equipment Available 


Microfilms of charts and diagrams of the captured German 
transportation equipment exhibited to members of science and 
industry at Fort Monroe, Va., March 6, 7 and 8, will be made 
available, on order, by the Office of the Publication Board, the 
board has announced. Photostat copies of some charts and 
Ciagrams also would be made available, on order, it said, 
adding: 


The material covers various types of German Diesel engines, a 
135-foot Diesel rudderless minesweeper (‘‘R’’ boat), and other German 
marine and rail equipment, incorporating unusual technical features. 
Charts and diagrams of some German transportation equipment that 
has not been shipped to the United States are included in this material. 

Photostat and microfilm copies of the charts and diagrams may be 
ordered in Room 1312, Commerce Building, Washington, D. C., or by 
mail. Mail orders should be accompanied by check or money order, 
made payable to the Treasurer of the United States, and should be 
addressed to the Office of the Publication Board, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The O. P. B. serial numbers, titles, and prices of the charts and 
diagrams are given in the following list. Prices followed by ‘‘P’’ indi- 
cate prices of photostat copies, and those followed by ‘‘Mic.’’ indicate 
prices of microfilm copies. 

No. 1863, $4.00-Mic.—Klockner-Humboldt Deutz Diesel Engine, T-8- 
M-118, manufactured by the Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz Corporation, 
Cologne, Germany. 290 drawings and itemized listings. 

No. 2561, $0.50-Mic.—Miscellaneous Data and Plans on Tug Boats 
and Cranes, L. Smit and Son, Scheeps and Werktuigbouw, N. V., 
Kinderdijk, Holland. 6 items. 

No. 2562, $17.00-P; $3.00-Mic.—Miscellaneous Data on Plant and 
Engines MB 511, MB 518, and OM 8, Daimler Benz Corporation, Stutt- 
gart—Unterturkheim, Germany. 13 items. 

No. 2563, $13.00-P; $2.00-Mic.—Miscellaneous Data on 350-Ton Float- 
ing Crane Equipped with Voith Schneider Propellers. 17 items. 

No. 2564, $1.00-P; $0.50-Mic.—Letter and Plans of 250-Ton Floating 
Crane, L. Smit and Son, Kinderdijk, Holland. 6 items. 

No. 2565, $28.00-P; $4.50-Mic.—Miscellaneous Data on MAN En- 
gines, Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg, A. G., Augsburg, Germany. 
16 items. 

No. 3458, $5.00-P; $1.00-Mic.—Gas Turbine by Brown, Boveri and 
Company, Mannheim, Germany. 24 plans. 

No. 3459, $2.50-Mic.—M Boat 40 (Minesweeper) by the Oberbe- 
fehlshaber der Kriegsmarin. 12 plans. 

No. 4599, $1.00-Mic.—250-Horsepower Tug Boat, Atlas 


Shipyard, 
Germany. 17 drawings and itemized listings of drawings. 


Transportation Tax Ruling on 
Export Shipments to Officers 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., commissioner of internal revenue, has 
issued the following ruling on tax on the transportation of 
property shipments consigned to army and navy officers at port 
of exportation (MT:M:Mimeograph, Coll. No. 5987): 


In some cases the War and Navy Departments require the inclusion 
of the tax on transportation of property in the price fixed by a prime 
contract (including related subcontracts) in respect of an export ship- 
ment made under a commercial bill of lading consigned to an army 
or navy officer at a port of exportation. In other cases, the transporta- 
tion tax is expressly excluded from the contract price by the terms of 
che contract. 

An export shipment made on a commercial bill of lading consigned 
to an army or navy officer at a port of exportation is not exempt from 
the transportation tax where the shipment is made pursuant to a 
contract of the War or Navy Department which expressly provides for 
inclusion of such tax in the contract price. In such case, the tax 
applies to the amount paid for transportation of the property and a 
Temporary Exemption Certificate, Form 798, may not be filed in lieu 
of paying the tax. 

However, an export shipment made on a commercial bill of lading 
consigned to an army or navy officer at a port of exportation is 
exempt from the transportation tax where the shipment is made pur- 
suant to a contract of the War or Navy Department which expressly 
provides for the exclusion of such tax from the contract price. In 
that case, the person paying the transportation charges, may, in lieu 
of paying the tax, file with the carricr an exemption certificate on 
Form 798, provided the Form 798 is modified by entering across the 
bottom thereof, the following attachment: 

‘‘Shipped under prime contract No. ......... 
portation tax.’’ 

Where the shipment is made under a subcontract, only the num- 
ber of the prime contract need be entered on the modified Form 798. 

The filing of a Certificate of Exportation, Form 799, will not be 
required where a modified Form 798 is filed pursuant to the provisions 
ot this mimeograph. 

So much of paragraph No. 3 of the instructions on Forms 798 and 
799 (Revised February, 1944) as is inconsistent herewith is revoked, as 
of the date of this mimeograph. 

The provisions of this mimeograph do not affect the exemption 
applicable to amounts paid for the transportation of property shipped 
on a United States government bill of lading. 

This mimeograph supersedes MT-M-Mimeograph, Coll. No. 5877, 
dated June 8, 1945. All previous rulings inconsistent with the provisions 

of this mimeograph are hereby revoked. 


. which excludes trans- 
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All correspondence in reference to this mimeograph should refer 
to the symbols MT-M. 


A. A. R. Heads Get War Medal 
from U. S. Treasury 


The Treasury Silyer Medal for Distinguished Service in 
War Finance has been awarded executives of the Association of 
American Railroads, in recognition of “the fine cooperation given 
to the war finance program throughout the period of national 
emergency, 1941-45, by the entire personnel of the Association,” 
according to information from the Treasury Department. 

The Treasury said those who received the medal from Wal- 
ter H. S. O’Brien, executive officer, railroad unit, war finance 
division, in a ceremony at the association’s headquarters, were: 
J. J. Pelley, president; Charles H. Buford, vice president in 
charge of operations and maintenance, who has just become 
executive vice-president of the Milwaukee road at Chicago; A, 
F. Cleveland, vice-president in charge of traffic; E. H. Bun- 
nell, vice-president, finance and accounting; and Robert §., 
Henry, assistant to the president in charge of public relations, 
Distinguished service citations accompanied the medals. 

In presenting the medals Mr. O’Brien said: 


The assistance given the Treasury by officers and all ranks in the 
Association of American Railroads has been outstanding throughout the 
war finance program during which the staggering total of $186,000,- 
000,000 was sold to non-bank investors in a little more than four years. 
Since Pearl Harbor the payroll savings investment of the several hun- 
dred employees of the association has reflected credit alike upon their 
patriotism and their thrift. In honoring you officers, the Treasury 
Department honors them all. 





A. R. executives get treasury medals. 
F. Cleveland; Walter H. S. O’Brien, Treasury official who made the 


A. Left to right: C. H. Buford; 
A. 


presentation; R S. Henry, and E. H. Bunnell. 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION BROADCASTS 


The transportation outlook and what the railroads are 
doing to produce better, safer and more economical transporta- 
tion will be discussed on two radio programs to be presented by 
Chicago stations in connection with the 45th annual meeting of 
the American Railway Engineering Association in Chicago. 

The first will be broadcast by Station WLS (890 on the 
dial) as a part of its “Dinner Bell” program on Tuesday, March 
12, from 12:00 to 12:30 p.m., Central Standard Time. Those 
who will participate are Robert S. Henry, of Washington, D. C., 
assistant to the president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads; Arthur H. Gass, also of Washington, director of the Rail- 
way Transport Department of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, and C. H. Mottier, of Chicago, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Illinois Central System. 

The second broadcast will be presented by Station WAAF 
(950 on the dial) on Thursday, March 14, from 5:15 to 5:30 
p.m., Central Standard Time. Those who will be heard on this 
program are J. B. Akers, of Washington, D. C., chief engineer 
of the Southern Railway System; A. A. Miller, of St. Louls, 
chief engineer maintenance of way of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
and Miss Olive W. Dennis, of Baltimore, research engineer of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Albert R. Beatty, of Washington, D. C., a manager of the 
public relations department of the Association of American 
Railroads, will conduct both programs. 
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Tariff Relief Granted All Rail 


Carriers on Government Scrap 


On application by Agent L. E. Kipp, pursuant to a govern- 
ment request, the Commission, division 2, has issued special 
permission No. 28235, authorizing Kipp to publish a special 
tariff providing for application of iron or steel scrap rates on 
pieces of iron or steel (not scraps or fragments), and iron or 
steel articles; in their original form or partly dismantled, and 
on similar aluminum and aluminum alloy pieces, on not less 
than one day’s notice, the new tariff to expire one year after its 
effective date. 

The permission will be void by its terms unless the tariff 
is filed with the Commission 15 days from March 6. The tariff 
is to bear notations that it is issued on one day’s notice, and 
that the form of publication is authorized by the special per- 
mission. The form of publication permits the tariff to apply for 
account of all rail carriers in the United States without speci- 
fically naming such carriers as participants and without showing 
specific reference to the tariffs presently naming rates and 
ratings on iron and steel scrap and aluminum and aluminum 
alloy scrap. 

Agent Kipp said in his application No. 464 that the govern- 
ment, through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (War 
Assets Corporation) had asked the carriers throughout the 
country to establish the currently applicable iron ore and steel 
scrap rate or rating or the aluminum or aluminum alloy scrap 
rate or rating on the pieces described having no recognized com- 
mercial use as a whole or in part except as scrap and having 
value only for remelting to recover the ferrous metal or alumi- 
num and aluminum alloy content. 

The application said the articles involved were government 
surplus materials, but that some were already in the hands of 
parties other than the government and also that it was the in- 
tention of the consignees to make some of their purchases 
through scrap dealers. For this reason, it said, it was not pro- 
posed to describe the articles in the new tariff as government 
surplus materials and to apply the rates or ratings without 
qualification. 

Certificates are to be executed by both shippers and con- 
signees certifying that the materials are sold and purchased as 
iron or steel scrap or aluminum and aluminum alloy scrap, as 
set forth in appendix to the permission. 


Commission Denies Request of 
Justice Dept. in Allied Case 


The Commission, by Commissioner Porter, has denied a 
request of the antitrust division of the Department of Justice 
that the petition, order, notice of proposed entry of judgment 
and judgment entered in December in Chicago in the antitrust 
suit filed there against Allied Van Lines, Inc., and others, be 
made a part of the record subsequent to hearing in MC F-2787, 
Allied Van Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Evanston Fireproof Ware- 
house, et al.; Evanston Fireproof Warehouse, et al.—Control— 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

The order said the judgment had already been made part 
of the record and that the petition, order, and notice of proposed 
entry of judgment were not relevant or material. The proceed- 
ing before the Commission involves purchase by Allied of the 
rights of more than 300 of its agents (see Traffic World, Jan. 5, 
p. 20, and March 2, p. 584). 


MIDWEST COAL RATE POSTPONED 


_ Pending determination of suits filed to set aside the Com- 
mission’s order in I. and S. No. 5139, Coal to Beloit, Wis., and 
Northern Illinois and No. 28881, Bituminous Coal Rates Within 
Illinois, the Commission, by Commissioner Porter, has post- 
poned the effective date of its order from April 8 to May 8, on 
30 days’ notice. 

In November, the Commission denied a petition for re- 
opening, rehearing, reargument, and reconsideration of the 
Coal Trade Association of Indiana in the proceedings, and 
petitions for reopening, rehearing and reconsideration by other 
Interests (see Traffic World, Nov. 24, 1945, p. 1262). 

The instant order refers to a request for postponement of 








the effective date of counsel in a suit of the Milwaukee, pend- 
ing in the federal court for the southern Indiana district, to 
set aside the order in the suspension proceeding, and “in order 
to avoid the necessity of the carriers subject to the orders in 
the two proceedings above-named preparing and filing tariffs 
prior to the determination of suits affecting said order,” it 
modified the effective date of the order of July 8, 1945, in the 
suspension proceeding, and th eorder of November 13, 1945, in 
the complaint proceeding. 

In those proceedings the Commission required the railroads 
to make changes in the coal rate adjustment from Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky mines to Beloit, Wis., and in 
Illinois intrastate rates. 





WATER CERTIFICATE TRANSFER 


The Commission, division 4, by a report, second amended 
certificate and order, in Finance No. 15195, Blaske Lines Cer- 
tificate Transfer, embracing, for purposes of determination, 
W-551, Blaske Lines Contract Carrier Application, has author- 
ized transfer to Blaske Lines, Inc., a corporation, of the amended 
certificate issued in W-551 to Hugh C. Blaske and Floyd H. 
Blaske, copartners, dba Blaske Lines. 

The certificate authorizes common carrier operation by non- 
self-propelled vessels with the use of separate towing vessels 
in the transportation of commodities generally, and by towing 
vessels in the performance of general towage, between points 
on the Illinois Waterway and points on the Mississippi River 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Muscatine, Ia., inclusive. The second 
amended certificate was made effective March 11 and super- 
sedes the amended certificate and order of May 1, 1945. 


WATER CARRIER TEMPORARY AUTHORITY 


By an order in W-587, Sub. 8TA, Foss Launch & Tug Co., 
Temporary Authority—Blake Island, the Commission, division 
4, has authorized the applicant to operate as a common carrier 
in the performance of a freight car ferry service in the trans- 
portation of dynamite by non-self-propelled vessels with the 
use of separate towing vessels between Blake Island, Wash., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 
The order is to continue in effect until April 1. 

By an order in W-919, Sub. 2TA, Howard Powell Tempo- 
rary Authority—Chattanooga, the Commission, division 4, has 
dismissed the application, finding that the transportation would 
be performed with vessels of not more than 100 horsepower 
or 100 tons carrying capacity, that it would not be performed 
as part of a through movement under common control or ar- 
rangement with carriers subject to parts I, II, or III of the 
interstate commerce act, and would, therefore, be exempt 
under section 303(5) (2). 





WATER CERTIFICATE TRANSFER 


_. The Commission, Division 4, has issued an amended cer- 
tificate and order in Finance No. 15118, J. C. Strittmatter Cer- 
tificate Transfer, embracing for the purpose of giving effect to 
the determination in the title case, W-473, J. C. Strittmatter, 
dba Consolidated Steamship Companies—Consolidated Olym- 
pic Line, Common Carrier Application, and W-434, Olympic 
Steamship Co., Inc., Consolidated-Olympic Line, Common Car- 
rier Application. 

The order and certificate authorize transfer to Olympic 
Steamship Co., Inc., dba Consolidated-Olympic Line, of the 
certificate of March 18, 1943, issued in W-473 and W-434, au- 
thorizing continuance in operation by self-propelled vessels in 
the transportation of commodities generally from the port of 
San Francisco and from Los Angeles harbor and contiguous 
harbors, in California, to ports and points on Coos Bay, the 
Willamette and Columbia Rivers below and including Portland, 
Ore., and Grays Harbor and Puget Sound, Wash. 


ATLANTIC FREIGHT LINE PURCHASE 

The Commission division 4, by a report and order in MC 
F-2955, Moran B. and Anna M. Shipley—Control; Atlantic 
Freight Lines, Inc.—Purchase—The O. B. Lines, Inc., has ap- 
proved and authorized purchase by Atlantic Freight Lines, Inc., 
of Uniontown, Pa., of the operating rights of the O. B. Lines, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and control of the rights by Morgan 
B. and Anna M. Shipley. 

The application, which was not opposed, involved common 
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carrier general commodity authority between Pittsburgh and 
New York and between Pittsburgh and Clarksburg, W. Va., and 
between New Alexandria and Uniontown, Pa.; also irregular- 
route rights between four Pennsylvania points, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Ohio, household goods rights be- 
tween Brownsville, Pa., and points within 15 miles thereof, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, New York City and points in 
Ohio and West Virginia; and sugar from Baltimore to points 
in specified areas of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

The rights to be acquired, said the report, were over route 
complementary to the purchaser’s present routes and would 
enable it to serve numerous additional points in West Virginia 
in single-line service to and from its eastern termini. It said 
that, in operating under the unified rights, the purchaser would 
be expected to preserve the distinction between its regular- 
route and irregular-route rights. 


Commission Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of Commission reports. Mimeo- 


graphed copies of such reports in full may be obtained by prompt appli- 
cation to the Commission.) 


Grain Service Restrictions 


No. 29258, Nanson Commission Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et 
al. By division 2. Dismissed. Charges resulting from applica- 
toin of rule restricting the number of inspections, diversions, 
or reconsignments of shipments of grain between points on de- 
fendants’ lines found not shown to have been or to be unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. The report said the rule, es- 
tablished to expire six months after termination of World War 
II, had been made effective after a survey made by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, certain government agencies, 
and representatives of the grain trade, when agreement was 
reached that a restriction of the kind protested would result in 
more efficient use of box cars. Since the rule became effective 
on May 26, 1942, it said, the supply of box cars for grain ship- 
ments and other traffic had become even more critical and that, 
under the provisions of the rule, all shippers were treated alike. 
It said the grain trade generally had accepted the rule and co- 
operated in its enforcement. 


Batting 


I. and S. M-2509, Batting, Mattress Felt—Between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. By Division 2. Discontinued. Proposed 
motor common carrier any-quantity commodiy rate on batting, 
bats, wadding, or mattress felt or padding, approximately 7 
times less-truckload rate, 10 times the volume rate and 8.5 
times the first-class rate, found not shown just and reasonable. 
Proposed schedules ordered cancelled by April 15 and proceed- 
ing discontinued. The division said it was well settled that a 
commodity rate higher than the class rate required special 
justification which, it said, was lacking on the record. By sched- 
ules filed to become effective March 8, 1945, motor carriers 
parties to Central States Motor Freight Bureau tariffs, pro- 
posed to establish the aforementioned any-quantity commodity 
rate. On protest of the Price Administration, operation of the 
schedules was postponed until October 8, and the respondents 
postponed the effective date of the schedules until March 8. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 87088, Sub. 1, Abe Ross, Denison, Tex. Permit granted. 
Under individual contracts with persons operating businesses 
producing, dealing in, or distribution prepared food products, 
prepared food products and materials, equipment, and supplies 
used in or incidental to the preparation, packing and sale 
thereof (1) between Denison, Tex., on the one hand, and, on 
the other, Fort Smith, Little Rock, Carlisle, Hot Springs, and 
Fayetteville, Ark.; and (2) between Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Shawnee, Sulphur, Hollis, Sayre, Enid, Stillwater, Ada, and 
Muskogee, Okla., on the one hand, and, on the other, Salina, 
Topeka, Wichita, Emporia, Oswego, Larned, McPherson, and 
Colby, Kan. 

MC 21684, Sub. 6, Charles E. Danbury, Williamsburg, O. 
Permit granted. Truck-away service of commercial motor ve- 
hicle trailers, trailer chassis, and accessories and equipment 
therefor in or attached to transported trailers (1) in initial 
movements, from and to and between specified points in 40 
states and the District of Columbia. 

MC 1573, Sub. 3, Raymond Shaw, New Buffalo, Mich. On 
reconsideration, amended certificate granted; findings in prior 
report modified by granting applicant authority to serve Saw- 
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yer, Mich., in substituted motor-for-rail service for the Pere 
Marquette Railway Co., in connection with general commodity 
operations previously authorized, between Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and Michigan City, Ind. 

MC 102578, Sub. 2, Sanders Trucking Co., Inc., Liberty, Ky, 
Certificate granted. General commodities, with exceptions, 
serving points in Ohio within Cincinnati commercial zone and 
Danville, Ky., and points within 5 miles thereof and those on 
or within 5 miles of Kentucky Highway 35 between Danville 
and Liberty, as intermediate and off-route points in connection 
with regular-route operations between Cincinnati and Liberty. 


MC 105219, Glenn W. Naylor, Bishop, Calif., common car- | 


rier. Certificate granted. Passengers and their baggage, and 
mail, between Bishop, Calif., and Tonopah, Nev., over U. §, 
Highway 6, serving all intermediate points, with restrictions. 





MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-3093, Blue Gray Stages, Inc.—Purchase—Nina E. Terrill et al, 
Application for authority under section 210a(b) of Blue Gray Stages, 
Inc., of Seattle, Wash., for temporary operation of motor-carrier rights 
and properties of Nina E. Terrill, Frank A. Cox, and John A. Nyberg, 
doing business as Seashore Bus Line, of Chehalis, Wash., granted, 
with conditions. 

MC F-3105, Sanders Truck Transportation Co., Inc.—Purchase (por- 
tion)—Hughes Transportation, Inc. Application for authority under 
section 210a(b) of Sanders Truck Transportation Co., Inc., of Allen- 
dale, S. C., for temporary operation of a portion of the motor-carrier 
rights of Hughes Transportation, Inc., of Charleston, S. C., granted, 
with conditions. 

MC-F-2947, Fred N. Dorn—Control; Dorn’s Transportation, Ine.— 
Purchase—Standard Express, Inc. Purchase by Dorn’s Transportation, 
Ine., of Rensselaer, N. Y., of certain operating rights of Standard Ex- 
press, Inc., of Waterbury, Conn., and acquisition of control of said 
operating rights by Fred N. Dorn, of North Chatham, N. Y., through 
such purchase, approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC-F-2926, George L. Clark—Control; Clipper City Transit Co.— 
Purchase—Anderson Transportation, Inc., embracing No. MC-F-2942, 
C. J. Neuendorf, et al.—Purchase—Clipper City Transit Co. 

1. Purchase by Clipper City Transit Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., of the 
operating rights and certain property of Anderson Transportation Co., 
Inc., of Sheboygan, Wis., approved and authorized, subject to conditions. 

2. Purchase by C. J. Neuendorf, W. G. Neuendorf, and E. H. Pries, 
partners doing business as Neuendorf Transportation Co., of Medford, 
Wis., of certain operating rights of Clipper City Transit Co., approved 
and authorized, subject to condition. 

3. Supplemental application of George L. Clark, dismissed. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and order in F. D. No. 15199, Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Corporation Bonds, (1) granting authority to the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corporation to extend from April 1, 1946, to April 1, 1971, 
the date of maturity of not exceeding $10,000,000 of Albany & Susque- 
hanna Railroad Co. first-mortgage 3%4 per cent 40-year gold bonds, to 
bear interest during the extended period at the rate of 2% per cent 
per annum and to be otherwise modified as stated therein; (2) granting 
authority to the Delaware & Hudson Co. to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantor, in respect of the payment of the principal of, 


the premium if any, and the interest on, the bonds as extended. 
Approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

Finance 14463, Pere Marquette Ry., abandonment. Order of Railway 
Conductors of America and Railway Labor Executives’ Association asks 
for reopening and reconsideration of order of March 17, 1944. 

No. 29238 and related cases, J. G. Rogers vs. L. & N. et al. Com- 
plainants ask for reconsideration by Commission of decision of Divi- 
sion 3. 

No. 29217, American Steel Abrasives Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complainants ask for rehearing, reargument and reconsideration by 
entire Commission. 

No. 29011 and Sub. 1, Corporation Commission State of Oklahoma vs. 
Midland Valley RR., et al. Transcontinental Lines asks for reconsidera- 
tion and for an order excluding rates to Transcontinental territory from 
effect of report and order on reconsideration of October 12, 1945. 

MC-F 2708, Harry D. Zabarasky and Milton J. Zabarasky, co-part- 
ners, d/b/a St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., purchase (partial), Norman H. 


Aliber, St. Johnsbury Trucking Co., asks for withdrawal or dismissal 
of application. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

Fourth Section Application 19786, Iron and steel between Ports- 
mouth, O., and South—Applicants granted leave to file petition for 
reconsideration and rehearing on or before March 11. 

1. & S. M-2498, Minimum rates between points in Central territory. 
Effective date of order of January 10, modified so as to become effective 
May 1, instead of March 1. 

No. 29163, Cardox Corp. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 
filing petitions for reconsideration extended to March 12. 

Finance 14850, Chesapeake & Ohio, construction. Effective date of 
certificate of September 4, 1945, further extended to March 15. 

MC 92899, Sub. 1, R. B. Zimmerman, common carrier application. 
Reopened for further hearing. 

1. & S. M-2595, Stoves, ranges, between points in W. T. L. Sus 
pension order of November 2, 1945, vacated and proceeding discontinued. 

Finance 14671, Pere Marquette Ry., abandonment. Time within 
which petition for reconsideration may be filed, extended from March 
9, to April 15. 
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Finance 15000, Chateaugay & Lake Placid Ry., et al., abandonment 
and Finance 15001, New York Central RR., acquisition and operation. 
Public Service Commission of State of New York, permitted to inter- 
vene and petition of Village of Saranac Lake and petition of Public 
Service Commission, so far as it requests further hearing, denied. 

No. 29453, Martin H. Miller, National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen vs. Western Pacific, et al. Order of 
February 21, authorizing complainant to file on or before March 15, an 
amended complaint, modified by extending time to April 15. 

W-367, Waterways Transportation, Inc., contract carrier applica- 
tion. Reopened for further hearing May 15, 9:30 o’clock a. m., at the 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Stiles. Effective date 
of certificate and order of October 4, 1945, postponed until further 
order of the Commission. 

No. 29253, A. D. Radinsky vs. D. & R. G. W. and Sou. Pac. Co. 
Effective date of order of November 29, 1945, further postponed to 
May 8. 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. No. 5395, from March 2 until October 2, certain 
schedules as published in supplement 2 to Agent R. H. Hoke’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1024. The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict transit arrangements on tar at Cincinnati, O., Louisville, 
Ky., Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., so as not to apply on traffic 
originating at points in official territory. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 15199, amended. Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- 
poration amends its application to extend the maturity of $10,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds of the Albany & Susquehanna Railroad Co., to 
record a reduced rate of 2% per cent on the bonds, resulting, if the 
entire amount is extended to interest savings of $75,000 a year, the 
rate on the old bonds being 3% per cent. Halsey, Stuart & Co., are 
the underwriters, and will be paid $72,000 as compensation, and be 
reimbursed for certain expenses, exclusive of counsel fees. The ex- 
tended bonds will mature in 1971. 

Finance No. 15222, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue and sell $9,626,000 of its first mortgage series B bonds, 
and to authenticate and hold in its treasury an additional $1,000,000 
of bonds of that series. The railroad said the proceeds of the sale of 
the bonds, and other money, would be used to redeem on or before 
July 1, at 107% plus interest a like amount of first mortgage 4 per 
cent series A bonds.. The $1,000,000 of bonds to be held in the 
treasury would cancel a like amount of the series A bonds. 

MC F-3132, Joseph F. Whelan Co., Inc., of New York, N. Y., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights of The O-W Co., Inc., 
of Newark, N. J., and temporarily to operate. 

Finance No. 15223, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
asks authority to acquire control of Morris & Exeter Extension Railroad 
Co. through ownership of capital stock. 

MC F-3133, Strickland Transportation Co., Inc., of Dallas, Tex., 
asks authority to purchase certain operating rights of Powell Bros. 
Truck Lines, Inc., of Springfield, Mo. : 

MC F-3134, W. Earl Fowser, dba Fowser’s Fast Freight, of Salem, 
N. J., asks authority to purchase certain operating rights, property 
and equipment of John J. Palmer, dba John J. Palmer Motor Service, 
of Millville, N. J. ‘ 

MC-F-3135, Thomas Dragna, Jr., dba Southern Trucking Co., Fair- 
view, N. J., asks authority to acquire control of D. P. D. Truckmen, 
Inc., also of Fairview, application being filed as result’ of question 
raised by Commission representatives as to whether or not the appli- 
cant is in control of D. P. D. 


I. C. C. ENDS MOTOR FINANCE SECTION 


The Commission has announced the discontinuance, effec- 
tive March 10, of the section of finance of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, the work and personnel of the section, other than work 
under section 214 of the motor carrier act, to be assigned to 
other “appropriate sections” of the bureau. The work under 
section 214, it said, would be assigned to the Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance, and continued: 


Mr. J. Edward Davey and Mr. Vernon V. Baker, who have been 
serving as chief and assistant chief of the section of finance, respec- 
tively, will be assigned to the section of complaints as examiners. These 


changes are being made in the interest of more efficient and economical 
administration. 


I. C. C. ACCIDENT REPORTS 


Excessive speed on a sharp curve was found to have been 
the cause of a derailment of a passenger train on the Union 
Pacific near Conway, Ore., January 18, that resulted in the 
death of two train-service employes, the injury of nine pas- 
Sengers, two railway mail clerks, one railway express employe, 
two baggagemen, one mail handler and one train-service em- 
Ploye, according to a report of the Commission, written by 

Ommissioner Patterson, in Investigation No. 2968. 
The report said the authorized speed at the point of de- 
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railment was 25 miles per hour and that the overturning speed 
at that point for the involved engine was 63 miles per hour. 
It said it appeared the train was moving at overturning speed, 
as the engine had overturned to the outside of the curve with- 
out marking the rails. 

An inferior train occupying the main track on the time of 
an opposing superior train was assigned as the cause of a head- 
end collision between a passenger train and a freight train 
on the St. Louis Southwestern near Garland City, Ark., Janu- 
ary 6, in the report of the Commission on the accident, written 
by Commissioner Patterson, No. 2965. The accident, said the 
report, resulted in the injury of 13 passengers, one person car- 
ried under contract, 3 dining-car employes, one train porter 
and 2 train-service employes. It was recommended that the 


railroad install an adequate block system on the line and the 


report said an order to show cause why it should not do so 
would be served on the carrier. 

In Investigation No. 2967, it was said in the Commission’s 
report, also written by Commissioner Patterson, that the de- 
railment of a passenger train and a collision between a derailed 
car of the passenger train and a freight train on the line of 
the Reading Co. near Myerstown, Pa., January 18, was caused 
by the passenger train moving at a speed in excess of that for 
which the engine was designed. The accident resulted in the 
death of one passenger and one train-service employe, and 
injury of 19 passengers, one Pullman porter, and 3 train-service 
employes, the report said. 


EXPLOSIVES AMENDMENT COMMENT SOUGHT 


The Commission has issued a notice listing a number of 
applications for early amendment in No. 3666. In the Matter 
of Regulations for Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles, insofar as they apply to shippers in the 
preparation of articles for transportation, and to carriers by 
rail and highway (common, contract and private). 

Ordinarily, said the notice, applications for the amend- 
ments would be considered at “our next hearing in this docket.” 
It appeared, however, that the proposed amendments had been 
the subject of exchanges and study by interested parties, in 
which substantial agreement had been reached, and it was 
proposed that the applications be disposed of by modified pro- 
cedure, said the notice. a 

Any party desiring to be heard should advise the Com- 
mission in writing within 20 days from March 5, the notice 
said. Otherwise, it continued, the Commission might proceed 
to investigate and determine the matters involved, or might 
suspend action pending formal hearing. 

The proposed amendments cover 15 mimeographed pages. 


A. T. A. ACCOUNTING CHANGES GRANTED 


The Commission, division 1, has issued an order, Motor 
Carrier Annual Report Form A, effective April 1, granting a 
petition of the American Trucking Association’s for changes in 
accounting for Class I motor carriers of general commodities 
with more than $400,000 gross operating revenues in 1945, 
designed to obtain greater cost detail (see Traffic World, Dec. 
8, 1945, p. 1404, and Feb. 16, p. 442). 

The Commission’s order, carrying the notation that the 
reporting requirement of the order had been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the federal reports 
act of 1942, and saying the order and the attached form would 
be served on every Class I motor carrier of property and 
every receiver, trustee, executor, administrator, or assignee 
of any such carrier, ordered that: 


Sec. 205.1 Supplement to Motor Carrier Annual Report Form A-1946. 
Each Class I Common Carrier by motor vehicle engaged predominantly 
in intercity service as a carrier of general commodities which had gross 
operating revenues for the year 1945 of $400,000 or more shall keep its 
accounts and compile statistics which will permit it to report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for the nine months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, the information contained in the Supplement to Motor 
Carrier Annual Report Form A for 1946 which is attached hereto and 
made a part of this order. 


ISTHMIAN ASKS REVISED CERTIFICATE 


In W-654, Sub. 1, Isthmian Steamship Co., of New York, 
N. Y., has asked the Commission to revise its certificate to 
authorize it to serve Corpus Christi, Tex., loading cargo west- 
bound for, and discharging cargo eastbound from, Pacific coast 
ports. The applicant said it already served other ports in the 
Gulf of Mexico and that, for some years, Corpus Christi was 
served in intercoastal commerce by Swayne & Hoyt, but that 
their service had been discontinued. 

The most urgent demand, the applicant said, was from 
lumber shippers who were offering lots of 300,000 B.M.F. and 
more, adding that this would be supplemented by shipments of 
canned goods, dried fruits and other products originating on the 
Pacific coast. 
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Freight Car Per Diem Ownership 
Costs and Charges Analyzed 


Commission's Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics suggests annual computations on five-year 
average basis: use of depreciated cost: interest at 
effective rate on equipment obligations; and discusses 
car ownership and active car days bases for com- 
puting costs 


The calculation of per diem costs of car ownership and per 
diem charges for freight cars is discussed in a study, issued by, 
the Commission as information not considered or adopted by 
it, statement No. 465, prepared by W. H. S. Stevens, d.rector 
of the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics, and A. V. Vallandingham, chief accountant of the bu- 
reau. Ford K. Edwards, head cost analyst, and Robert W. 
Harbeson, of the bureau’s cost section, offered criticism and 
suggestions. 


It would appear, said the study, that in principle per diem 
costs should be calculated annually on the basis of a fixed and 
predetermined formula that would be adhered to regardless of 
declining or rising prices, interest rates, taxes, or other elements 
of cost. Annual per diem costs for some average period of 
years was supported by earlier studies, said the instant study, 
continuing by observing that “obviously a satisfactory test of 
the results of the single year and average years basis of calcu- 
lating annual costs and, more especially rates ought to be 
based on the total per diem costs. After saying that repair costs, 
constituting the largest single element in the total per diem 
costs as well as the most violent fluctuating one, and that these 
were the only cost figures available as far back as 1923, the 
study said those figures had been used to “throw some light 
on (1) the frequency of changes resulting from the two methods 
and (2) on the relative equity particularly as between car users 
and owners of the single year and average year bases of an- 
nual calculations, using the fluctuations in car repair costs as 
illustrative of the results which might logically be expected from 
the application of the two methods.” 


For this purpose, it said, certain assumptions had been nec- 
essary; first that no change in the rate would be made in any 
year until the increase or decrease in cost from that which 
had established the last previous rate equalled or exceeded 
certain minima arbitrarily selected for the analysis, as 5, 10, 
15, and 20 cents, respectively; second, as no change in rate in 
any year could be made until after the costs for the last preced- 
ing were available, it was assumed that no change in rate based 
on the figures of the preceding year would become effective un- 
til the following year. Referring to two tables included in the 
study, it said the clear implication of the results was that a 
five-year average basis of annual calculation was likely not only 
to lend itself to less frequent changes in the per-diem rate but 
also over long-term periods to produce rates more closely ap- 
proaching the actual costs than was the case with the single 
year or shorter average years period of annual calculation. 


Methods of Figuring Costs 


The study contains a discussion of methods of arriving at 
per diem costs, on the basis of car ownership or active car days. 
The calculation of car activity admittedly was inaccurate owing 
to the understatement of surplus, said the study, but that the 
extent of the inaccuracy was unknown, and that it was doubt- 
ful if a method could be devised to obtain an accurate surplus 
car figure. 

“For these reasons there would be some advantage in using 
the ownership car day basis if a satisfactory method of ad- 
justing for car inactivity other than the present active car basis 
could be found,” continued the study. “Consideration of this 
problem, however, has failed to suggest any satisfactory solu- 
tion, and it appears that the only practical basis is that of com- 
puting active car days by the deduction of bad order and sur- 
plus cars from the ownership car basis. In addition, the use of 
the relatively fixed ownership car days against costs fluctuating 
with car activity as do repair costs also might tend to produce 
wider changes in per diem costs than would active car days.” 

It continued by saying it seemed reasonably clear that the 
minority of the so-called “Working Committee” appointed by 
President Pelley of the Association of American Railroads to 
study per diem charges, was correct in its position that the 
methodology of computing car days should be revised to treat 
as active cars all foreign surplus cars as well as foreign bad 
orders, since both were subject to the per diem charge. 

As to the cost of reproduction vs. original cost, the study 
said the depreciated original cost of the equipment would elimi- 
nate fluctuations in interest cost wholly attributable to the 
widely fluctuating base represented by reproduction cost. Nor 
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could the cost of reproduction base be considered equitable from 
the standpoint of costs for per diem purposes, it continued, add. 
ing that any rate applied to this base would produce an increase 
in the total and per diem interest and, other things being equal, 
an increase in total per diem cost, whenever prices of labor 
and materials rose above those represented in the actual cost 
of the equipment. If the prices of labor and materials fell, it 
said, the reverse would be true. Neither of those changes, said 
the study, altered in any way the investment already “sunk in 
such equipment, the interest on which is included in the per 
diem cost.” 


Interest Rate 


As to the rate of interest, because of changes in those rates, 
the study said it seemed reasonably clear that no fixed rate 
basis for interest could be regarded as fair to both owners and 
users of cars. It said that “considering the circumstances and 
conditions of the transportation business giving rise to the per 
diem charges, the use of the effective rate of interest on equip- 
ment obligations against ail the car investment may well be re- 
garded as more equitable as between car users and car owners 
than the combination method which represents the maximum 


basis for interest cost which should be considered.” 


_ _A foreword to the study said the analysis had been orig- 
inally undertaken as a preliminary inquiry into the increase of 
15 cents per car day (from $1 to $1.15) in the per diem charge 
for freight cars that went into effect in the early part of 1945, 
The 1943 costs developed by the bureau were lower than the 
present per diem rate and still lower than those shown by the 
1943 cost study of the A. A. R. made prior to the increase, it 
said. The theories and methods calculating costs from which 
the increase per diem rate “finally emerged” led to the exten- 
sion of the study somewhat beyond the initial purchase of the 
inquiry and into an exploration of some of the principles in- 
pagponn in the calculation of equitable per diem costs and rates, 
it said. 

It observed that, on February 4, the Commission had voted 
to deny the petition of the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation which, it said, occasioned the initial inquiry, without 
prejudice to the filing of a formal complaint and that “this 
study is therefore being released with the revisions noted.” The 
revisions were “minor,” according to the study, resulting from 
transmission of copies of the initial study to the A. A. R. and 
the Short Line Association, and the resulting suggestions. 

The 53-page mimeographed study, aside from the views set 
forth in concluding observations, as aforementioned, contains 
seven sections: An introduction containing general observat‘ons 
on calculations; ownership and active car days; car repair costs; 


cost of taxes; cost of depreciation; miscellaneous expenses; and 
cost of interest. 


Proposed Forwarder Assembling 
Rates Opposed by C. S. M. F. B. 


Central States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., Chicago, II, 
has asked the Commission to suspend a Northwestern Transit, 
Inc., tariff filed to become effective March 17, proposing rates 
to be applied as assembling rates in connection with reforward- 
ing to destinations beyond Chicago. The tariff was identified as 
Northwestern’s MF-I.C.C. No. 20 in which it was proposed to 
establish rates on less-than-truckload freight to Chicago from 
Benton Harbor, Mich., Detroit, Mich., Michigan City, Ind., and 
South Bend, Ind. 

The proposed rates, said Central States, were from 808 
per cent to 90.9 per cent of the rates generally applied on class 
traffic less-than-truckload shipments that were in effect prior to 
February 28. It added: 


While it may be appropriate, because of some lesser cost in the 
method of handling shipments to be forwarded beyond an assembling 
point, the differences between the proposed rates and those generally 
applied are so pronounced as to indicate definitely that the amount of 
the differences between the said rates is greater than any difference 
in costs that may accrue because of any slightly different transporta- 
tion costs involved. It is the judgment of carriers generally that any 
differences in rates which are 15 per cent less than the rates in effecl 
prior to February 28, 1946, would be unjust and preferential. 








CHANGES IN DOCKETS 


Hearing in MC 106293, assigned for March 4, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
was canceled. 

Hearing in MC 105834, assigned for March 4, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
was postponed to April 1, at U. S. Ct., Trenton, N. J., before Examine! 
Harrison, instead of Examiner Hurley. : 

Hearing MC 18169, Sub. 4, assigned for March 4, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
was postponed to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC 58915, Sub..14, assigned for March 7, at Newark, 
N. J., was postponed to April 8, at State Comm., Newark, N. J 


before Examiner Hurley. 

Hearings in MC 58915, Sub. 13 MC 3700, Sub. 22, and MC 3700, 
Sub. 23, assigned for March 8, at Newark, N. J., were postponed 10 
April 9, at State Comm., Newark, N. J., before Jt. Bd. 119. 
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Industry Terminal Tariff Rules 
Bar to Plant Switching 


Track layout and the method of operation followed by the 
industry making it impossible for the respondent railroad to 
perform switching service within the plant in a continuous 
movement at its ordinary operating convenience, the Baltimore 
& Ohio should be required to cancel schedules proposing an 
allowance for switching done by the industry in I. and S. No. 
5357, Terminal Allowance—Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 

The examiner said, because of limited space at some load- 
ing and unloading spots, cars could be placed or removed only 
when cars standing at such spots were ready to be moved, or 
at such times as would not interfere with the plant’s operation. 
The usual practice, he said, was that each department tele- 
phoned the yardmaster when cars were to be moved, or when 
it was ready to receive other cars, the yardmaster then issuing 
a switch order. This often resulted in substantial delays, he 
said, and considerable extra movement going to and from the 
yardmaster’s office for orders. A summary of delays noted by 
Commission employes in a period of investigation showed such 
delays to predominate. 

The examiner also said the engines of the railroad could 
not safely operate over 20 and 21 degree curved tracks de- 
scribed in the report. He said these conditions were contrary 
to the rules governing the receipt and delivery of freight on, 
to, and from, private and industrial tracks set forth in Agent 
W. S. Curlett’s tariff I. C. C. A-833, effective January 1, the 
so-called industry terminal tariff which, said the examiner, 
embodied the principles announced in the original and supple- 
mental reports in the Commission’s investigation into terminal 
services. He said the B. & O. was a party to the tariff. 


Examiner Recommends Detroit to 
Duluth Auto Water Rights 


Examiner John A. Russell, observing that the Commission 
must disregard temporary conditions, such as labor disturb- 
ances, and recognize prima facie that there exists throughout 
the country an unprecedented demand for new automotive 
vehicles that cannot fail to result in a need for continued water 
transportation over the Lakes route in question at least equal 
to that of 1941, has*recommended, in a proposed report in 
W-932, Schneider Transportation Co. Common Carrier Appli- 
cation, that the Commission grant a certificate authorizing the 
transportation of automotive vehicles by self-propelled vessels 
from Detroit, Mich., to Duluth, Minn. 

The applicant had asked authority from Toledo, O., also, 
but the examiner, in recommending its denial, said there was 
only one automobile factory located at that point and that it 
had been shown that in the last 10 years all shipments from 
ws factory to Duluth had been transported overland to 

etroit. 

The examiner said the Detroit office of the River and Har- 
bor Engineering section of the War Department had reported 
the number of motor vehicles transported by water to Duluth, 
for each of the 5 years beginning with 1937, had been, respec- 
tively, 40,680, 17,782, 21,070, 26,501, and 25,859. He said state- 
ments attached to the application indicated that, by the end 
of 1945, there would be a demand for 15,000,000 cars and that 
production would be increased to an unprecedented peak of 
6,200,000 cars by the end of 1946. Another statement was quoted 
to the effect that there was unaccumulated deficiency of ‘close 
to 2,000,000 units,” and that several years of record operation 
would be required to overcome that deficit. 

Reviewing the claims of protesting water carriers, the 
examiner said it was doubtful if they could adequately serve 
the route under consideration, in view of their obligations for 
general commodity service or service in transporting automo- 
biles to other ports, when production reached its peak, unless 
they abandoned certain traffic they had previously handled and 
some of the other routes previously served and over which con- 
tinued operations would be required under their present cer- 
tificates. He continued: 


Apparently they rely upon the deck space of bulk freighters oper- 
ated by others which formerly was used. Such vessels on occasions 





doubtless will continue to proceed without cargo to upper-lake loading 
ports, but the record indicates that the available tonnage on the Lakes 
for transporting bulk cargo is less than in 1941, and prior years, and 
that there may be fewer such opportunities in the future. Section 309(d) 
of course, permits any carrier to add to its equipment, facilities or 
service within the scope of its certificate, but Congress clearly did not 
intend that right to bar a qualified applicant from instituting a new 
service over a route in a type of transportation for which vessels regu- 
larly in operation under the control of existing certificated carriers 
may be inadequate. 


Western Motor Carrier Purchase 
Denial Recommended 


Examiner William L. Fulton, in a proposed report in MC 
F-2699, John Manlowe—Control—Interstate Freight Lines, Inc., 
embracing MC F-2874, John Manlowe—Investigation of Con- 
trol—Interstate Freight Lines, Inc., and Pihl Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., has recommended that the authority requested in the 
titled proceeding -by which John Manlowe, of Spokane, Wash., 
would acquire control of Interstate through ownership of capi- 
tal stock, be denied. 

He also recommended that certain respondents in MC 
F-2874 be ordered to terminate existing violation of section 
5 (4) of the interstate commerce act, and that the investiga- 
tion be dismissed as to one respondent, E. V. Hauser. 

When John Manlowe acquired 926 shares of the stock of 
Interstate in September of 1944, and on the same date obtained 
the pledge of the capital stock of Pihl and a continuing option 
to purchase its operating rights, without prior approval having 
been obtained from the Commission, the examiner said control 
and management of each of the carriers in a common interest 
with United Truck Lines, Inc., of Spokane, owned by John 
Manlowe, had been effectuated in violation of the act. He said 
the respondents Interstate, Pihl, Oregon Transfer Co., Man- 
lowe Transfer Co., Inc., Marcile Carlock Bates (trustee of es- 
tate of D. G. Bates, deceased), George Black, George Delape, 
Ralph Helphrey, John Manlowe, Lewis Manlowe, P. R. Theller, 
Rudie Wilhelm, and David McKay Wilson had participated in 
the violation. 


MOTOR CARRIER CERTIFICATE REVOCATION 


In a proposed report in MC C-504, Frank Vajdl, Revocation 
of Certificate, Joint Board No. 24 has recommended that the 
respondent be found not to be in compliance with the require- 
ments of section 215 of the interstate commerce act, governing 
the filing and approval of surety bonds. policies of insurance or 
other evidence of financial responsibility for the protection of 
the public. It further recommended that, the respondent having 
failed to appear at hearing and to show cause why he should 
not be required to comply with the requirements of that sec- 
tion, the certificate be revoked if no written statement, under 
oath, was received from respondent within 55 days after the 
recommended order became the order of the Commission that, 
within 45 days from the date of the order, he had compiled with 
the requirements of section 215. 





CONTRACT CARTAGE CO. LEASE 

Denial of the application in MC F-2939, T. M. Rinehart and 
Synthetic Products, Inc.—Control; Contract Cartage Co.—Lease 
—Motor Car Transport Co., has been recommended in a pro- 
posed report in that proceeding by Examiner Frank A. Clifford. 

By the proposed lease, he said, Contract Cartage Co., of 
Pontiac, Mich., desired to enlarge its territory, principally to 
points west of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River, 
control of the rights to be acquired by T. M. Rinehart, synthetic 
Products, Inc., J. J. Rinehart, Jane L. Rinehart, and Betty Rine- 
hart Cooper, all of Detroit, Mich. 

However, the examiner observed that the lease had been 
negotiated in expectation of obtaining a share of Buick traffic 
from Flint, and there was lack of assurance that Buick would 
change. its past policy of tendering only a negligible amount of 
traffic to contract cartage. Also, he said. the record showed that 
Ralph C. Wilson, owner of the stock of Motor Car Transport 
Co. had the necessary financial resources to reestablish that 
company as a sound and efficient operator, and that he “very 
definitely” intended that motor car transport take over the op- 
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erations at the expiration of the proposed lease which, he said, 
was entered into because of unsettled wartime conditions. 











SNAKE RIVER EXTENSION APPLICATIONS 


The Commission’s Bureau of Water Carriers and Freight 
Forwarders has recommended that applicants in W-690, Sub. 1, 
Inland Navigation Co. Extension, and W-18, Sub. 2, Upper 
Columbia River Towing Co. Extension, be denied authority to 
extend their operations as common carriers to include service 
between ports and points along the Snake River from its con- 
fluence with the Columbia River, to Asotin, Wash., about 146 
miles. The bureau said the portion of the river claimed could 
not as yet be said to be open for navigation as contemplated 
by section 309(d) of the interstate commerce act and, there- 
fore, the authority might not be granted. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face” type, with name of town or 
city following.) 


Massachusetts (Great Barrington) — MC 106127, Sub. 1, 
Petroleum Tank Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Petroleum 
products, in bulk, in tank trucks, from Albany and Rensselaer, 
N. Y., to Canaan and North Canaan, Conn., over irregular routes, 
with return or rejected shipments of such commodities in the 
reverse direction. 

New Jersey (Sea Island City)—-MC 105746, Edward M. 
Cholerton. Certificate proposed. Mail, baggage, express, and 
newspapers between Ocean City, N. J., and Townsend’s Inlet, 
N. J., over a described regular route, subject to conditions, in- 
cluding one that the service was to be auxiliary to, or supple- 
mental of, railway or air-express service, or of rail service of 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines. | 

Pennsylvania (Lancaster)—-MC 104058, Sub. 1, High W. 
Sherrard. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
between specified points in Pa. and Md. 

Virginia (Gate City)—-MC 103299, Sub. 8, O. B. Darnell. 
Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, between 
specified Va. points, serving specified intermediate points. 

Pennsylvania (Littlestown)—-MC 100914, Sub. 3, Andrew 
S. Bauerline. Certificate proposed. Fertilizer, from Baltimore, 
Md. to points within a radius of 20 miles but more than 10 miles 
of Littlestown, Pa., over irregular routes, with no transporta- 
tion for compensation on return. 

Kentucky (Allen)—-MC 64371, Sub. 1, William Andrew 
Malone. Permit proposed. Blasting supplies and explosives be- 
tween specified Ky. and W. Va. points, over irregular routes, 
traversing Va. for operating convenience only. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 61741, Sub. 15, Great Lakes Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and express, mail, and newspapers, in the same vehi- 
clé with passengers, between Howell, Minn., and Pontiac, Mich.., 
over a described route, serving all intermediate points. 

Indiana (Logansport)—-MC 50034, Sub. 13, Courier Express, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, 
serving all points within a radius of 5 miles of the corporate 
limits of Detroit, Mich., Willow Run, Mich., on Michigan high- 
way 112 near Ypsilanti, Mich.; and Wvyandotte and Trenton, 
Mich., on U. S. highway 25, as intermediate or off-route points 
in connection with applicant’s otherwise authorized regular- 
route operations. 


New Jersey (Paterson)—-MC 48957, Sub. 11, Crown Motor 
Freight Co. Certificate proposed. Rayon tire cord fabric from 
Lewistown, Pa., to New York, N. Y., over irregular routes. 


Michiaan (Grand Rapids)—-MC 18176, Sub. 84, Creston 
Transfer Co. Certificate proposed, with conditions. New furni- 
ture, uncrated, (1) from Randolph, N. Y.. to points in T1l., Ind., 
Mich., Mo., and Wis., (2) from Buffalo, N. Y., to points in the 
aforementioned states and O., and (3) from La Porte, Ind., to 
points in Wis.. Ill.. Mo., Mich., O., N. Y., Pa.. and N. J., and 
damaaed or rejected shipments on return, over irregular routes. 

West Virginia (Huntington)—-MC 17002, Sub. 11, Case 
Driveawavy, Inc. Certificate proposed. New automobiles. trucks, 
bodies, cabs, chassis, and unfinished automobiles, restricted to 
initial movements. and automobiles, trucks, bodies, cabs, and 
chassis, new, used, unfinished and/or wrecked, restricted to 
secondary movements, over irregular routes, traversing Md., 
Ky., Tenn., and a described Va. area. for operating convenience 
only, in connection with oneration. otherwise authorized. 

Ohio (Ottawa)—MC 7166, Sub. 1, Charles B. Wilson. Cer- 
tificate proposed, with conditions. (1) General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Ottawa and points within 15 miles 
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thereof, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Ind., II]. 
Ky., O., Pa., W. Va., and Mich., within 200 miles of Ottawa 
and (2) household goods, between points in Putnam county, 0, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Ind., O., and 
— areas of Mich., Pa., and W. Va., all over irregular 
routes. 

Ohio (Toledo)—-MC 4804, Sub. 3, Liberty Highway Co, 
Certificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, be. 
tween Detroit, Mich., and junction U. S. highway 112 with by. 
pass U. S. highway 112, over a specified route; between Toledo 
O., and junction U. S. highway 25 with U. S. highway 24-A, 
over U. S. highway 24-A; and between junction U. S. highway 12 
with Ind. highway 212, and junction Ind. highway 212 with 
U. S. highway 20, over Ind. highway 212, for operating con. 
venience only, serving no intermediate points. 

_Vermont (Huntington)—-MC 105952, Sub. 3, Herbert Ger. 
main, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Wood turnings, 
from Moscow, Vt., to Boonton, N. J., over irregular routes, 
passing through N. Y. for operating convenience, with returned 
or rejected shipments and empty containers for wood turnings 
in the reverse direction. 

Kansas (Mahaska)—MC 105731, Sub. 2, Milek C. Hess, 

Certificate proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank trucks, over irregular routes, from Council Bluffs, 
Ta., and points in Ia. within 10 miles thereof, to Adams, Barnes. 
ton, Fairbury, Harbine, Helvey, Hickman, Janson, Lincoln, 
Panama, Plymouth, Reynolds, Syracuse, and Western, Neb, 
with return of rejected or damaged shipments in the reverse 
direction. 
; Nebraska (Grand Island)—-MC 105667, Sub. 2, Wise Serv- 
ice, Inc. Certificate proposed. Petroleum and petroleum prod. 
ucts, in bulk, in tank trucks, (1) from Council Bluffs, Ia., and 
points in Ia. within 10 miles thereof, to Alda, Ansley, Boolus, 
Broken Bow, Cairo, Callaway, Central City, Grand Island, 
Kearney, Oconto, Palmer, Sargent, Shelton and Wood River, 
Neb.; and _ (2) from petroleum and refining and distributing 
points in Kan. to Ansley, Neb., with return of rejected or dam- 
aged shipments in the reverse direction. 

Pennsylvania (Big Run)—MC 105248, Sub. 2, Bernard 0. 
Bowser, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Meats, meat 
products and meat by-products, and butter. cheese, from Punx- 
sutawney and DuBois, Pa., to Kane and Philipsburg, Pa., and 
points in Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest and Jeffer- 
son counties, Pa., over irregular routes, and return with no 
transportation for compensation. 

__ Nebraska (Albion)—MC 89633, Sub. 6, Joe J. Wilson. Cer- 

tificate proposed. Petroleum and petroleum products, in bulk, 
in tank trucks, over irregular routes, from Council Bluffs. Ia, 
and points in Ia. within 10 miles thereof, to Albion, Clarks, 
Fullerton, Lindsay. Neligh, Newman Grove, Petersburg, Platte 
Center, St. Edwards, and Tilden, Neb., with return of rejected 
or damaged shinments in the reverse direction. 

Maryland (Silver Spring)—-MC 84509, Sub. 1, Robert La- 
fayette Price. Denial of certificate proposed. Malt beverages, 
in containers, from Philadelnhia and Norristown, Pa., to Silver 
Springs, Md.. and points within 5 miles thereof, and return of 
empty containers, over irregular routes. 

North Carolina (Durham)—MC 83854, Sub. 2, E. L. Jones. 
Certificate proposed. Meats, meat products, and meat by: 
products and articles distributed by meat-packing houses, and 
butter and cheese, from Raleigh. N. C., to Fayetteville, Wake 
Forest. Franklinton, Louisburg. Henderson, Wendell. Zebulon, 
Wilson. Rocky Mount, Garner, Clavton, Smithfield, Four Oaks, 
Dunn, Erwin, Coats, Angier, and Fuquay Springs. N. C., with 
return of damaged or rejected shipments to Raleigh, over ir- 
regular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 677, Railway 
Express Agency, Ine. Certificate proposed. General commodi- 
ties, moving in express service, between State College, Pa., and 
Lemont, Pa.. over Pa. highways 45 and 545, serving no inter- 
mediate points, subject to restriction that service be restricted 
to that auxiliary to or supplemental of, railway or air express 
and that shipments be limited to those moving on a through 
bill of lading or express receipt covering an immediately prio 
or immediately subsequent movement by rail or air. 

__Wisconsin (La Crosse)—-MC 60305, Sub. 1. Bernard J. Os 
weiler. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excer 
tions, serving points in Dubuque and Peru Townships. Ia., 4 
off-route points in connection with authorized regular route 
operations. 

Michigan (Detroit)—MC 50069. Sub. 80, Refiners Trans 
port & Terminal Corporation. Certificate proposed. Petroleum 
and petroleum products, in bulk, (1) from Bryan, O., and points 
within 2 miles thereof, to points in a described area of Ind. 
including points on indicated portions of specified highwavs: 
and (2) from South Bend. Ind., and points within 2 mile 
thereof, to points in a described area of Mich., including points 
on indicated portions of specified highways. 

Vermont (Burlington)—-MC 45626, Sub. 16, Vermont Trans 
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Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
and newspapers and express, between junction Vt. highway 11 
and U. S. highway 5 on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Charlestown, N. H., over a specified route, and between junc- 
tion N. H. highway 11 and unnumbered highway known as 
Lover’s Lane Road, on the one hand, on the other, junction 
Lover’s Lane Road and N. H. highway 12, over a specified 
route, serving all intermediate points on the specified routes. 

Missouri (St. Louis)—MC 44290, Sub. 6, Husmann & Roper 
Freight Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, serving Robertson, Mo., and the Ford Motor 
Co. plant site near Robertson, and Ferguson, Mo., as off-route 
points in connection with authorized regular-route operating. 

Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh)—-MC 37840, Sub. 2, Thomas C. 
Conley. Certificate proposed. Pigeons in flight training from 
points in Allegheny county, Pa., to points in O., within 100 miles 
of Pittsburgh, and those in a specified area of W. Va., and 
empty pigeon crates on return, over irregular routes. 


indiana (Warsaw)—MC 33747, Sub. 6, Guy E. Hygema and 
Warren E. Hygema. Permit proposed. Malt beverages, (1) 
from Cincinnati, O., to Richmond, Ind.; (2) from Detroit, Mich., 
to Richmond, Rochester, and Portland, Ind.; and (3) from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Auburn, Knot, Portland, Warsaw, Richmond, 
Rochester, and Winamac, Ind., and empty malt beverage con- 
tainers on return, over irregular routes. 


Mississippi (West Point)—MC 16502, Sub. 2, Clay Robin- 
soh. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, between New Albany, Miss., and Starkville, Miss., over a 
described regular route. 


New York (Mountaindale)—-MC 106228, Sidney M. Steiner, 
common carrier. Denial of certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, between Mountaindale and points within 2 miles 
thereof, on the one hand, and New York, N. Y., on the other, 
over irregular routes through N., J. 


South Dakota (Gregory)—-MC 105966, S. K. McCanse, com- 
mon carrier. Certificate proposed. Live stock, between points 
in a described area of S. D., on the one hand, and points in Ia. 
and Neb., on the other; and farm machinery and implements 
and parts therefor, binder twine, building materials, live stock 
and poultry feeds, seeds, fencing, and lubricating oils and 
greases in containers, from Sioux City, Ia., and points in Neb., 
to points in Gregory and points in S. D. within 30 miles of 
Gregory except those within incorporated cities, towns, or vil- 
a and except those on or east of a line drawn through Burke, 


Pennsylvania (Silverdale—MC 105677, Sub. 1, John S. Bins- 
berger, contract carrier. Denial of permit proposed. Molasses 
and sugar syrup, in tank trucks or trailers, from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Baltimore, Elliott City, Sykesville, Westminster, Taney- 
town, Maugansville, Rising Sun, and Cambridge, Md., Newark, 
Del., and Bordentown, Trenton, Mt. Holly, Centreton, Dare- 
town, Newfield, and Woodstown, N. J., over irregular routes. 


Maryland (Cambridge)—-MC 94180, Sub. 1, John E. Mat- 
thews. Denial of certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
hand baggage, in charter service, between Cambridge, Md., 
and points within 25 miles thereof, on the one hand, and on the 
other, points in Del., N. J., Pa., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., 
Fla., and D. C., over irregular routes. 


Pennsylvania (Hanover)—MC 68898, Sub. 2, J. W. Geisel- 
man, Dean R. Geiselman, and Raymond L. Geiselman. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions, (a) be- 
tween Hanover, Pa., and Spring Grove, Pa., and (b) between 
Hanover and Taneytown, Md., over specified routes, and re- 
turn, serving intermediate point of Littlestown, Pa., on route 
prescribed in (b), service limited to that auxiliary to rail serv- 
ice, shipments to be limited to those moving on a through bill 
of lading or express receipt, covering an immediately prior or 
subsequent movement by railroad. 

_ , Virginia (Arlington)—MC 68167, Sub. 13, Washington, Vir- 
ginla & Maryland Coach Co., Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. 
Passengers and their baggage, in special service, over irregular 
routes, between the Washington, D. C., commercial zone, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, all points within a radius of 
250 miles thereof. 


New York (New York)—-MC 66562, Sub. 695 Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. Express matter, mov- 
Ing in express service between Terra Alta, W. Va., and Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., over a specified route and return, serving the 
intermediate and off-route points of Albright, Kingwood, Reeds- 
ville, Masontown, Sturgisson, Sabraton, Bretz, Cascade, Greer, 
and Dellslow, W. Va., subject to the conditions that service be 
limited to that auxiliary to aircraft express service, shipments 
transported to be limited to those moving on a through bill of 
ading or express receipt covering an immediately prior or sub- 
sequent movement by aircraft. 

Vermont (Morrisville)—MC 37095, Sub. 1, Foster I. An- 
drews. Certificate proposed. Household goods, between points 
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in Vt., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Me., N. H., 
Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., and N. Y., over irregular routes. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—MC 32783, Sub. 41, Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines, embracing Subs. 44, 45, 46, and 47. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage and express, 
mail, and newspapers, between Bardstown and Frankfort, Ky., 
and return; between Columbia and Burkesville, Ky.; between 
Richmond and Paris, Ky.; between Mt. Sterling and George- 
town, Ky., and return; and between Stanford and Mt. Vernon, 
Ky., in each case over a specified route, serving all intermediate 
points on those routes. 

Kentucky (Louisville)—-MC 32783, Sub. 40, Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage and express and newspapers, (1) between Marion, Ala., 
and Uniontown, Ala.; and (2) between junction Ala. highway 5 
and U. S. highway 80 and Safford, Ala., over specified routes, 
serving all intermediate points on each route. 

New Jersey (Vineland)—-MC 30814, Sub. 5, Richard Ard- 
son Bozarth. Certificate proposed. Sand, stone, gravel, clay, 
and pitch, in bulk, from points in Cumberland, Salem, Glouces- 
ter, Atlantic, Camden, Burlington, and Cape May counties, 
N. J., to points in Del., Md., Pa., N. Y., Conn., N. J., and D. C., 
over irregular routes. 

Nevada (Las Vegas)—-MC 30633, Sub. 3, Lee Speirs. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage and newspa- 
pers, express and mail, between Searchlight, Nev., and Bull’s 
Head (or Davis) Dam, Nev., over a specified route, serving all 
intermediate points. 

Kentucky (Ashland)—MC 32040, Sub. 2, Edward R. Chafin. 
Certificate proposed. Malt beverages and empty malt beverage 
containers, between Sharpsburg and Jeanette, Pa., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Ironton, O., over irregular routes, 
traversing W. Va., for operating convenience. 

Oklahoma (Oklahoma City)—-MC 29778, Sub. 49, Yellow 
Transit Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Amarillo, Tex., and the Soncy Helium 
Plant near Soncy, Tex., over U. S. highway 66, serving no 
intermediate points. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 28658, Sub. 2, Inter-City Truck- 
ing Service, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
with exceptions, between Detroit, Mich., and Ypsilanti; and 
between Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., over specified routes, 
serving no intermediate points not already authorized. 

Connecticut (Hartford)—MC 12325, Philip Soifer, broker. 
Denial of license proposed. Passengers, by motor vehicle, in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Delaware (Wilmington)—MC 12322, Earl E. Lofland, Inc., 
broker. License proposed. Household goods, between Wilming- 
ton and points in Del., Md., Pa., and N. J., within 20 miles of 
Wilmington, on the one hand, and on the other, all points in the 
U. S., including D. C. 

Texas (Houston)—-MC 106269, Younger Brothers, Inc. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Prepared roofing and other roofing materials, 
from Port Neches, Jefferson county, Tex., to points in La., and 
rejected shipments of the same commodities in the reverse 
direction, over irregular routes. 

Illinois (Salem)—MC 106265, Harold I. Silverman and 
Kathleen Silverman. Permit proposed. Liquefied petroleum 
gases, in tank trucks, from Salem, Ill., to Vincennes, Ind., over 
U. S. highway 50, with return transportation limited to dam- 
aged, refused, or contaminated shipments of the described com- 
modity, serving as intermediate or off-route points those within 
15 miles of Salem and those within 10 miles of Vincennes. 

Texas (Houston)—-MC 106252, C. A. Wright, S. A. Wright, 
and L. N. Wright. Certificate proposed. Household goods, be- 
tween Houston, on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Ark., La., and Okla., over irregular routes. 

New Hampshire (Portsmouth)—MC 106164, Robert K. 
Stewart. Certificate proposed. (1) Sea foods, fresh in con- 
tainers, from Kittery, Me., to Dover, Exeter, and Hampton 
Beach, N. H., and Salisbury Beach, Mass.; (2) Christmas trees, 
from points in N. H. and Vt. to points in Conn., N. Y., and 
N. J.; (3) fuel wood, from Portsmouth Navy Yard, Kittery, Me., 
to points in Me., N. H., and Mass., within 75 miles of Kittery; 
and (4) coal and coke, from Portsmouth, N. H. and Kittery, 
Me., to points in Rockingham county, N. H., and York county, 
Me., all over irregular routes. 


New York (Penn Yan)—MC 105902, Lake Keuka Boat Co., 
Inc. Certificate proposed, with conditions. General commod- 
ities, with exceptions, between Rochester, Syracuse, Auburn, 
Cortland, Binghamton, and Elmira, N. Y., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, Penn Yan, N. Y., and points within 40 miles of 
Penn Yan, over irregular routes. 

Louisiana (Covington)—-MC 89855, Sub. 2, Hamilton J. 
Roubion. Certificate proposed. (1) Household goods, (a) be- 
tween points in two La. parishes, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Fla. and Tenn., and (b) between points in 
four La. parishes, on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
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in Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Miss., Tenn., and Tex., (2) new and used 
furniture from New Orleans, La., to points in the aforementioned 
states, and (3) pianos, between New Orleans, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Orange county, Tex., Mobile county, 
Ala., and Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson counties, Miss., over 
irregular routes. 

Ohio (Painesville)—-MC 85056, Sub. 1, Leon Barnum. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Household goods, between points 
in Lake county, O., and in a described area of Geauga county, O., 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Del., Ind., Md., 
Mass., Mich., N. J., N. Y., Pa., Va., W. Va., and the District 
of Columbia, traversing Conn. and R. I. for operating con- 
venience only. 

New York (New York)—MC 69671, Sub. 4, Hans Jenkins. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Household goods, in 31 states, 
and the District of Columbia, over irregular routes, between 
points and places in N. Y., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points and places in Calif. 

New York (Binghamton)—-MC 58692, Sub. 1, Chenango 
Valley Transit. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their 
baggage, and mail, express, and newspapers, in the same vehicle 
with passengers, between Binghamton and Utica, N. Y., over 
N. Y. highway 12, serving all intermediate points. 

New York (New York)—MC 52579, Sub. 7, Gilbert Carrier 
Corporation. Certificate proposed. Garments and wearing ap- 
parel on hangers, and hangers, (1) between New York, N. Y. 
and Chicago, Ill., on the one hand, and, on the other, Akron 
and Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis., and 
points in nine Pa. counties, and (2) between Chicago and Kansas 
City, Mo., all over irregular routes. 

lowa (Clarinda)—MC 51839, Sub. 1, Eldon Johnson. Denial 
of certificate proposed. Household goods, emigrant movables, 
and used agricultural implements, between specified Mo. and 
Ia. points, on the one hand, and, on the other, specified points 
in Ill., Kan., Minn., Mo., and Neb.; livestock, between specified 
Ia. and Mo. points, on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in Mo., Kan., Neb., and IIl.; feed, fencing material, farm im- 
plements, building materials, iron and steel articles, and petro- 
leum products, in containers, from Kansas City, Kan., and 
St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., to Clarinda and points within 
25 miles thereof, building material, from Nebraska City, Neb., to 
Clarinda and points within 25 miles thereof; lime, gravel, and 
crushed stone, from Hopkins and Pumpkin Center, Mo., to 
Clarinda and points within 25 miles thereof; and feed, fencing 
materials, farm machinery, and farm machinery parts, lumber, 
building materials, and petroleum products, in containers, and 
iron and steel articles, from Omaha, Neb., to Clarinda and 
points within 25 miles thereof, all over irregular routes. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia)—-MC 51102, Sub. 5, Emma 
Berger. Permit proposed. Animal and vegetable tallows, animal 
greases, soap stock, fatty acids, oleic acid, and white olaine, 
in bulk, in tank trucks, between Philadelphia, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Odella, Md., Bel Air, Md., and points within 
two miles of Bel Air, Camden and Newark, N. J., and points 
in N. J. within 15 miles of Newark, and points in N. Y. within 
the New York City commercial zone, over irregular routes. 

New Hampshire (Manchester)—-MC 48388, Sub. 5, Joseph 
E. Faltin. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, between Manchester and Portsmouth, N. H., over 
N. H. highway 101, as an alternate route for operating con- 
venience only in connection with authorized regular-route oper- 
ations, with no service at intermediate points. 

New York (Ithaca)—-MC 45672, Sub. 2, Dean of Ithaca, 
Inc. Certificate proposed. Household goods, between Ithaca 
and points in N. Y. and Pa. within 50 miles thereof, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in N. Y., N. J., Ill., Md., Ind., 
Conn., Pa., Mich., O., Me., Mass., N. H., Wis., Vt., Va., Del., 
R. L, N. C., S. C., W. Va., and the District of Columbia, over 
irregular routes. 


Virginia (Lynchburg)—-MC 44801, Sub. 4. Denial of cer- 
tificate proposed. (1) Merchandise dealt in by wholesale, retail, 
and chain grocery business houses, between Lynchburg, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in Va. within 100 miles of 
Lynchburg, and (2) cast iron pipe and iron castings, between 
Lynchburg, on the one hand, and, on the other, Danville, 
Roanoke, Radford, Charlottesville, Staunton, and Richmond, 
Va., over irregular routes. 

North Carolina (Rocky Mount)—-MC 38154, Sub. 6, Claude 
S. Henry. Certificate proposed. Malt beverages, in containers, 
from Camden, N. J., to Rocky Mount, with return of damaged 
and rejected shipments of the same commodity, and empty 
containers therefor, to point of origin, over irregular routes, 
traversing Pa., Del., Md., Va., and the District of Columbia, 
for operating convenience only. 

Pennsylvania (Coraopolis)—-MC 35741, Sub. 1, Guy Fusco. 
Denial of certificate proposed. Iron, steel, copper, and brass 
articles, and contractors’ and builders’ supplies and equipment, 
between points in Moon and Robinson townships, Pa., on the 
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one hand, and, on the other, points in described areas of W. Va. 
and O., and household goods, between Neville Island and 
Coraopolis, Pa., and points in the two aforementioned Pa. 
townships, on the one hand, and, points in described W. Va. 
and O. areas. 

INlinois (Rockford)—-MC 13661, Sub. 11, Clarence G. Ott. 
Certificate proposed, with conditions. Machine parts, automo- 
bile hardware, and electric appliances, between Detroit, Mich., 
and Rockford, Ill., over irregular routes. 

Connecticut (New Haven)—MC 4883, Sub. 6, Guyott Con- 
struction Co., Inc. Certificate proposed. Bunker-C fuel oil, in 
bulk, in tank trucks, over irregular routes, from New Haven 
to Springfield, West Springfield, Agawam, Chicopee, Chicopee 
Falls, Holyoke, Westfield, Northampton, and Greenfield, Mass., 
and return, with no transportation for compensation except as 
may be otherwise authorized. 

Michigan (Detroit)—-MC 3602, Sub. 19, Lecrone-Benedict 
Ways, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., over a de- 
scribed route, serving all intermediate points. 

Ohio (Cleveland)—-MC 2589, Sub. 9, C. A. B. Y. Transpor- 
tation Co. Certificate proposed. Cold pack and frozen food- 
stuffs, from Rome, N. Y., and points in a described N. Y. area, 
to Cleveland, O., and rejected shipments and empty containers 
used in the described operations, on return, over irregular 
routes. 

Minnesota (Minneapolis)—-MC 1509, Sub. 57. Northland 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. Certificate proposed. Passengers and 
their baggage, and newspapers, express, and mail, in the same 
vehicle with passengers between Cloquet, Minn., and the junc- 
tion of U. S. highway 53 and Minnesota highway 33, serving all 
intermediate points, as an extension of presently authorized 
operations. 

lowa (Newton)—MC 106273, Mayo P. Colville and Ray 0. 
Wilkening, contract carrier. Denial of permit proposed, for 
want of prosecution. Petroleum products, in bulk, between 
Omaha, Neb., and points within 10 miles thereof, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in Adair, Boone, Hardin, Mar- 
shall, Polk Poweshick, Story and Wapello counties, Ia. 

Kentucky (Rolla)—-MC 106245, Kelly Asher and Caleb 
Asher, common carrier. Certificate proposed. Mine cars and 
parts thereof, from Knoxville, Tenn., to points in Bell, Clay, 
Harlan, Knott, Knox, Laurel, Leslie, Letcher, McCreary, Perry, 
Pike, and Whitley counties, Ky., and mine cars and parts, coal, 
and scrap iron, from points in those counties to Knoxville, over 
irregular routes. 

Alabama (Decatur)—-MC 106237, Elliott Transfer Co., Inc, 
common carrier. Certificate proposed. Meat, meat products 
and meat by-products, dairy products, and articles distributed 
by meat-packing houses, from Decatur, Ala., to points in named 
Ala. counties, over irregular routes, with rejected shipments on 
return. 


New York (Pine Island)—-MC 105755, Sub. 2, Michael 
Kobylaski. Certificate proposed. Milk and creamery products, 
from Slate Hill, N. Y. to points in Bergen and Hudson Counties, 
N. J., over irregular routes, and empty containers on return 
trips. 

New York (Chester)—MC 103195, Sub. 1, Ross Miller. 
Denial of certificate proposed, for want of prosecution. Pas- 
sengers and their baggage, from Chester to Washington, D. C., 
and Alexandria, Va., and return over irregular routes, in charter 
service. 

Tennessee (Memphis)—-MC 101156, Sub. 13, Far-go Truck 
Lines. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with excep- 
tions, between Tupelo, Miss., and Birmingham, Ala., over U. S. 
highway 78. An alternate route for operating convenience only, 
serving no intermediate points not otherwise authorized. 


New York (Woodside, L. I.)—MC 96403, Sub. 1, Charles 
H. Breen. Permit proposed. Metal ventilating ducts, blowers, 
and motors less than 500 pounds in weight each for ventilating 
systems, and mechanics’ and hand tools and hand equipment 
used in such installations, from New York, N. Y., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and points in N. J., and Conn., over irregular routes, and, 
on return rejected shipments of those commodities and tools. 

Massachusetts (Medford)—MC 96007, Sub. 4, Kenneth Hud- 
son. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and 
newspapers, between Nashua, N. H., and Lawrence, N. H., over 
a specified route, serving all intermediate points. 

Texas (Pampa)—-MC 95865, Sub. 5, Earl Densmore and 
Henry Overall. Certificate’ proposed. Machinery, materials, 
supplies and equipment incidental to or used in the construc 
tion development, operation and maintenance of facilities for 
the discovery, development and production of natural gas and 
petroleum; machinery, materials, supplies and equipment in- 
cidental to or used in the construction and operation of natural 
gas and petroleum refineries; heavy machinery and heavy 0 
cumbersome commodities requiring special equipment, and parts 
thereof; and pipe stringing operations used in the oil field, be 
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tween points in Tex., on the one hand, and, an the other, points 
in Kan. and Okla. 

Alabama (Attalla)—-MC 94201, Sub. 15, Ralph M. Bowman. 
Certificate proposed. Canned goods, from Jefferson City, New- 
port, Seviersville, and Tellico Plains, Tenn., to Adairsville, Bow- 
don, Bremen, Calhoun, Carrollton, Cartersville, Cedartown, 
Dalton, Rome, Tallapoosa, and Trion, Ga., with rejected ship- 
ments on return, over irregular routes. 

Texas (Phillips)—-MC 89825, Sub. 3, John Buss. Certificate 
proposed. Machinery, materials, supplies, and equipment in- 
cidental to or used in the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of natural gas and petroleum refineries, including pipe 
stringing operations used in the oil field; and heavy machinery 
and commodities requiring special equipment and parts thereof, 
between points in Lea and Eddy counties, N. M., and points in 
Carson, Hutchinson, Gray and Moore counties, Tex., and re- 
jected shipments on return. 

Ohio (Hiram)—MC 82093, Sub. 2, Portage Transfer Co. 
Permit proposed. Iron and steel articles, from Zanesville, O., to 
Butler, Pa., over irregular routes. 

New York (Lindenhurst, L. I.)—-MC 80913, Sub. 6, Joseph 
A. Pinter. Certificate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, between Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y., on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Babylon, Wyandanch, Deer Park, Brentwood, 
Central Islip, Ronkonkoma, Holtsville, Medford, Yaphank, Blue 
Point, Bayport, Sayville, Oakdale, and Islit, L. I., N. Y., limited 
to service auxiliary to rail service of Long Island Railroad Co., 
applicant not to serve any point not a station on the railroad, 
shipments through bill of lading or express receipt covering 
prior or subsequent rail movement. 

Louisiana (New Orleans)—MC 77594, Sub. 2, E. Guillary. 
Certificate proposed. General commodities, with exceptions (1) 
between New Orleans and Bogu, La.; (2) between Slidell and 
Bogalusa; (3) between Covington and Bush, La.; (4) between 
Covington and Abita Springs; and (5) between Covington and 
junction U. S. highway 190 and La. highway 122 near Mande- 
ville, La., over specified routes in each case serving all inter- 
mediate points. 

Connecticut (Hartford)—-MC 70322, Sub. 4, Louis Meridy. 
Certificate proposed. Newspapers and newspaper supplements, 
over irregular routes, from New Haven, Conn., to Hartford, 
Conn., and Springfield, Mass., and return with no transporta- 
tion for compensation. 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 704, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. Express matter 
moving in express service between Pittsburgh and Butler, Pa., 
over a specified route, serving intermediate and off-route points, 
service to be auxiliary to aircraft express service, subject to 
usual conditions. 

New Jersey (Harrison)—MC 63931, Sub. 18, in George F. 
Graves. Permit proposed. Radio, power, cathode-ray, and other 
special purpose electronic tubes, finished and unfinished, and 
parts thereof and machinery and equipment and parts thereof 
and materials and supplies used in the manufacture of such 
tubes, between Harrison, N. J., on the one hand, and, on the 


other, Lancaster, Pa., and Saugerties, N. Y., over irregular 
routes, 


_ North Carolina (Charlotte)—-MC 61599, Sub. 64, Queen 
City Coach Co. Certificate proposed. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, express, mail and newspapers, between junction S. C., 
highways 33 and 64 and junction S. C. highways 5 and 33, 
over a specified route, and return over the same route, serving 
all intermediate points. 

_. Nevada (Las Vegas)—-MC 59434, Sub. 5, Sebastian Miku- 
lich. Denial of certificate proposed. Passengers and their bag- 
gage, express, mail and newspapers, between Coaldale, Nev., 
and oe Calif., over U. S. highway 6, serving all intermediate 
points. 

Virginia (Lynchburg)—-MC 44801, Sub. 3, O. C. Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. Denial of certificate proposed. General commodities, 
With exceptions, between Lynchburg and Norfolk, Va., over 
Irregular routes. 

New York (New York)—MC 66562, Sub. 708, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Certificate proposed. General commodities, 
moving in express service, subject to usual conditions, service 
to be auxiliary to rail or air express service. 


CHICAGO TERMINAL HEARING 

A joint sub-committee of the Chicago city council held its 
first meeting, March 5, on a proposal to construct a union 
motor truck terminal in the city. The sub-committee, composed 
of members of the railroad terminal and traffic and public 
safety committees of the council, heard William J. Williamson, 
executive vice-president of the traffic engineering firm, Motor- 

cade, Inc., urge a survey for such a terminal. 
_ The sub-committee concluded that railroad freight ter- 
minals are closely connected with truck terminals, and decided 
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to consider the need for both types of terminals. The next 
meeting was set for March 19. Representatives of motor truck 
lines, railroads, the police department, and others will be in- 
vited to attend. 


Changes Made in Hoch-Smith 
Grain Case Orders 


By an order in I. and S. No. 4208 the Commission has 
modified findings Nos. 12 and 13 of the report and order of 
February 13, 1945, 259 I. C. C. 629, insofar as they affect rates 
from Oklahoma and southern Kansas. The order eliminates 
a requirement that those rates be published in sectional plan 
tariffs. The change was requested by Western Trunk Line and 
Southwestern Territory railroads (see Traffic World, Feb. 9, 
D. Sta). 





Southern Interests Ask Modification 


Southern rail carriers, respondents in I. and S. No. 4208, 
Grain To, From and Between Southern Territory, and No. 
17000, Part 7-A, Grain and Grain Products To and Within 
Southern Territory and related cases, usually referred to as 
the Hoch-Smith southern grain case, have filed a petition with 
the Commission for reconsideration and modification of cer- 
tain of the findings of the Commission, renewing a petition of 
July 20, 1945, which, they said, the Commission had denied. . 

The New Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau has 
asked the Commission for clarification of finding 21 of the 
Commission, insofar as it relates to grain and grain products 
from Texas, and the Minneapolis Traffic Association asked for 
reopening, reargument and reconsideration. 

The railroads asked changes in findings Nos. 6, 5, 4, 28, 9 
and 21, and said there were other features of the adjustment 
that deserved further consideration. They said the Commis- 
sion’s decision was entered when war traffic was about at its 
peak and their net earnings still high, but that since the date 
of the decision there had been a sharp decline in their net 
income, it being in 1945 only about one-half of what it was in 
1944. On the other hand, they said, the prices of grain had 
substantially increased and the problem of millers and feed 
manufacturers was to obtain adequate supplies of grain. Under 
these circumstances, they said, they should not be required to 
reduce their rates on the involved traffic, adding there was 
nothing to cause anyone to think the southern railroads could 
stand lower rates in the years ahead than those maintained 
in the years before the second world war. 


The New Orleans petition said, if information from “two 
independent and widely separate railroad sources” was cor- 
rect, the railroads were planning to make a distinction between 
coarse grains and other grains in construing finding No. 21, 
giving the coarse grain a lower rate. This, the bureau said, 
had not been sanctioned by the Commission. 


The Minneapolis association objected to lack of transit at 
that point, under the prescribed through rates, and to the fact 
that the reduced rates from Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana would apply only via Minneapolis, Minnesota Trans- 
fer or St. Paul, and not via Duluth, Minn., or Superior, Wis. 
It appeared, said the association in this connection, that the 
carriers were injecting into the rates they would publish every 
objectionable feature that could be devised in the hope that 
the tariffs might be suspended if published, adding that “we 
respectfully submit that they should.” 


After discussing further features of the decision, the asso- 
ciation said reconsideration was sought because, since the in- 
vestigation was made, the interstate act had been amended to 
include the statement-of the national transportation policy, 
and the authority in section 5(b) of the transportation act of 
1940 for the investigation into the rates on products of agri- 
culture between points in one classification territory and 
points in another such territory. These additions to the gen- 
eral law appeared to have had little, if any, consideration in 
the report and order, said the association. The prescribed rates, 
it said, would result in different scale rates for the different 
territories, and after referring to the decision in the class rate 
case, saying a uniform scale of class rates was prescribed for 
application in and between the several territories, the asso- 
ciation said if the same cost studies were applied in the instant 
proceedings the result would be uniform rates. 


Through one-factor rates with transit at all intermediate 
points on reasonable routes would result in fair and equal 
treatment to all grain and milling regions and transit points 
at terminals and in the interior, continued the association, add- 
ing that “the complexity of the prescribed adjustment would 
be reduced to simplicity, reducing to a minimum the petitions 
for revisions that will follow for years... .” 
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Railroads and Shippers Oppose 
Motor Carrier L. C. L. Petition 


Motor carriers criticized for following rail classifica- 
tion and rates and for failing to exploit service they 
are best equipped to perform. Charged with seeking 
to dictate rates to be charged by competitors. Validity 
of show-cause order procedure asked by motor car- 
riers questioned 


Official territory railroads, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the National Furniture Traffic Conference, Inc., and 
the Gardner (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce have asked the 
Commission to deny the petition of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., and 13 motor tariff bureaus, for a show-cause order 
directed to all rail and motor common carriers and forwarders, 
to be followed by an investigation and order directing cancella- 
tion of all lower than classification rail and forwarder less-car- 
load and any-quantity exceptions ratings and commodity rates 
and corresponding motor carrier ratings and rates, unless spe- 
cifically justified (see Traffic World, Feb. 9, p. 360). 

The league expressed concern over “the extraordinary pro- 
posals and peculiar demands” set forth in the motor petition. 

After questioning the authority of the association and the 
other organizations named in the petition to bind or represent 
motor common carriers, the League said the relief sought con- 
templated unprecedented action of the Commission that might, 
but not clearly, be within its jurisdiction. The relief would, 
said the League, “amount to or involve denial of that funda- 
mental right of carriers and of shippers to full hearing and due 
investigation which is guaranteed by the procedural sections of 
the act.” A little later it said: 


The departure from statutory requirements is so complete, in a 
practical sense, that petitioners really are seeking to avoid or destroy 
the right of any parties adverse in interest for a reasonable hearing 
before drastic changes in rates occur, not by voluntary action of the 
carriers charging those rates. A change in exceptions rating neces- 
sarily results in changes in rates applicable on movements of freight, 
otherwise the change is meaningless. 


Discussing the appropriate use of the show-cause order, 
the League said it might not be completely unfair in the case 
of an individual carrier or a group of carriers charging a par- 
ticular rate that appeared subnormal or a limited adjustment 
of closely related rates that seemed possibly improper, although 
even then the Commission would hardly refuse to hear evidence 
before it required the carrier to change the rate. But, it con- 
tinued, when, as here, in a general petition there was a sweep- 
ing description of a type of tariff publication, notably excep- 
tions ratings of all railroads and of all motor carriers “of which 
there must be literally thousands of items in hundreds of sched- 
ules,” the mere clerical work of selecting such items, analyzing 
what they covered, ascertaining how they came into being, pre- 
sented an impossible task for any carrier ‘“‘particularly one not 
eager to seize the opportunity of getting rid of exceptions rat- 
ings or not happy about losing traffic which would not move on 
full class basis if such ratings were established.” If the sug- 
gested rule to show cause was intended to mean anything, said 
the League, a burden of proof would be imposed on carriers 
contrary to law and they would be deprived of the statutory 
right of hearing. 


Shippers Would Lose Protection 


“The unfortunate position of the shippers, under any such 
procedure of a rule to show cause, should be readily apparent,” 
it continued. “If motor carriers for whom the petitioning as- 
sociations actually are authorized to speak are trying to ac- 
complish a fancy procedure to avoid any contest from shippers, 
it will readily appear how completely the granting of this re- 
quest would destroy the protection the shippers are guaranteed 
by section 17 requirements of hearing and investigation.” 

The indefiniteness of the standard suggested by the peti- 
tioners further complicated the situation and made more ap- 
parent the impropriety of the procedural suggestion, the League 
said. It quoted the language of the motor carriers to the effect 
that the exceptions ratings and any quantity commodity rates 
and exceptions should be cancelled unless specifically justified, 
“based squarely on established principles and findings and ad- 
monitions of the Commission in Dockets 28300-28310.” Who 
was to determine what were the established principles and ad- 
monitions in 28300? asked the League. It continued: 


The League submits that there is nothing in that great decision 
which condemns exceptions ratings per se that may be lower than the 
classification ratings, or that condemns any-quantity rates simply be- 
cause they are any-quantity rates. Indeed, a large number of excep- 


tions ratings were published by rajlroads and to less extent by motor 
carriers as in specific compliance with orders of the Commission in 
formal cases and are thus presumptively proper. 
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After claiming a lack of consistency in the various state. 
ments and suggestions in the petition, the League quoted the 
petition to the effect that “under show cause procedure, to the 
extent depressed less-carload and any-quantity exceptions rat- 
ings and commodity rates, rail, forwarder and motor, are not 
defended and automatically cancelled, immediate improvement 
can be obtained,” the League said the petitioners thus revealed 
“the cleverness of their proposal and its drastic nature con- 
templating an order that will strike down any exceptions rat- 
ings of the described character which ‘are not defended’ by the 
particular carrier or carriers.” This phrase, the League said, 
it supposed meant not attempted to be justified in the return 
to the show cause order. It said the petitioners did not touch 
on that feature but dealt only with cases where the return to 
show cause claimed justification, and then quoted the petition 
as to the hearing and expedited handling and careful simplifi- 
cation of justification issues that could produce the early relief 
essential to economical and efficient operation of the transpor- 
tation system contemplated by the act. 

“Tt is only good sense to suggest that if thousands of ex. 
ceptions and of supposedly improper less-carload and any-quan- 
tity items are found to be in controversy, there will be neither 
simplicity nor speed nor time-saving in going through the hear. 
ing processes required in section 17 and finally produce any 
‘early relief’,”’ said the League. 


Controversial Assumptions 

The petition of the motor carriers was largely founded on 
certain assumptions that were highly controversial, remained 
to be proved, or conflicted with recent representations of these 
same organizations in other proceedings, the League said. The 
first assumption, it said, was the conclusion drawn by the motor 
carriers from the decision in No. 28300 that on the average 
less-carload traffic was unprofitable and that the charges thereon 
were non-compensatory and that “from this they jump to the 
conclusion that cancellation of the ‘depressed’ ratings and rates 
would have the practical effect of substantially increasing car- 
rier revenues and might well raise average less-carload ra'l 
levels towards a compensatory level.’”’ Even if those generaii- 
ties, dealing with averages, were accepted, it did not follow that 
particular rates charged on the basis of particular exceptions 
ratings were non-compensatory nor that the effect of raising 
exceptions ratings or any-quantity commodity rates would pro- 
duce carrier earnings increases, said the League, adding that the 
opposite conclusion was equally possible on the commonly ac. 
cepted doctrine that higher rates did not necessarily spell 
greater carrier revenues, gross or net. 

The second assumption was that the Commission had gen- 
erally regarded less-carload commodity rates and broad scope 
exceptions lower than classification bases as improper and un- 
lawful, said the League. While it was true the Commission 
had admonished carriers to reexamine exceptions ratings on 
their own merits, the League said it did not mean “any shot- 
gun quick-trigger returns to rules to show cause and _ hasty 
orders which are not supported by findings that go to the merits 
of the rates and ratings.” No one would seriously contend, it 
said, that a rating was necessarily or presumptively, ‘or even 
suspiciously,” out of order simply because it was an exception 
rating, below the full stated classification basis. 


The League said, as to the motor carriers’ third assumption, 
that the petition appeared to confuse or failed to differentiate 
as to vital points, different types or styles of exceptions ratings, 
and that “when this confusion is cleared away there remains 
little if any foundation for the conclusions urged by petitioners.” 
While railroads sometimes published general exceptions ratings 
replacing use of the classification rating almost universally in 
a large area, more frequently the rating was published to 
provide a special basis on certain railroads, or between certail 
points, to reflect peculiar circumstances. This difference, it said, 
was lightly touched on in the petition, which, it continued, did 
not recognize that the Commission’s admonitions concerning 
exceptions ratings had been directed towards those that largely 
superseded the ratings in the classification. 


Carload Exceptions Not Questioned 


It suggested that as many, or perhaps more in numbel, 
exceptions ratings of railroads related to carload as compared 
to less-carload movements, adding that “the motor carrie! 
associations would lend maximum emphasis on this distinction 
and falsely so.” They had not urged or hinted that an excep 
tions rating governing carloads was of questionable validity, 
the League said, and that there was no rule of law that made 
an 1. c. 1. exceptions rating or any-quantity exceptions rating 
any less respectable than a carload exceptions rating, or thal 
created any inference in the one case different than in the othe! 
As to any-quantity rates, the League said it was arbitrary fd 
anyone to suggest that because a commodity rate was in form 
any-quantity, on any commodity, such rate should be suspect 
as probably improper and therefore appropriate to challengé 
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by a rule to.show cause. Yet, it said, that was what the motor 
carriers seemed to urge as to railroad and freight forwarder 
rates, while not appearing to take that position regarding motor 
carrier commodity rates applying on any-quantity movements. 

“The petitioners should be reminded of the well known 
fact that the tariffs of the motor carriers provide many excep- 
tions rates. which are not the same as either the rail exceptions 
or rail classification ratings on the same articles,’ said the 
League. 











Motor Adoption of Rail Rates 


Under present methods of making motor carrier rates, and 
considering the extent to which motor carriers had adopted 
the rail classification ratings and rates, exceptions ratings were 
frequently essential because without them it would be difficult 
to provide rates fitting the transportation conditions of the motor 
carriers and of the railroads on all traffic said the League. It 
observed that, in reopened Incandescent Electric Lamps or 
Bulbs, 44 M. C. C. 501, “the same counsel for the same organ- 
izations who sign the present petition . . . (with others) filed 
a brief in which they earnestly argue for high classification 
ratings, to be relieved in special cases by lower exceptions 
ratings.” After quoting from that brief, the League said that 
“here the same associations propose’ that the exceptions ratings 
that have moved the traffic shall be cancelled and put this so- 
called highest basis into effect!” 

As to the rates of freight forwarders, the League said the 
petition failed to explain why it was considered appropriate 
or necessary to require changes in freight forwarder tariffs. 

After quoting from the petition as to the degree to which 
motor common carrier and forwarder classification, rates and 
exceptions followed the rail basis, the League said that this 
statement reflected the past policy of motor carriers associations, 
adding that “theirs is the primary responsibility for adoption 
of the railroad classification and rates, as such, in tariffs of 
motor carriers.” Further developing the point, the League said: 


The League suggests that the troubles of the motor carriers largely 
arise from their failure to concentrate on the transportation services 
which they are more favorably designed and equipped to render as 
compared with other modes of transport and their reaching out and 
undertaking to carry types of goods and render services for distances 
not economically suited to motor transportation and to that end devis- 
ing rates which will attract and hold business against the more 
economical rail (or water) routes. Without enlarging on this point, 













































































































































the League urges that shippers and receivers of goods are entitled to 





employ that mode and agency of transportation which is most econom- 
ical and best adapted to the demands of commerce; that the rate 
structure should not be designed artificially to influence the public’s 






-Buse of different modes of transport but to afford reasonable charges 





for whatever service the carrier may be employed to render. Further, 
that while it is the undoubted right of carriers, within reason, to 
charge less than the maximum reasonable basis of rates in order to 
attract business against competing agencies, or to meet commercial 
conditions, there is no warrant or authority in the act to require any 
carrier to increase its rates so that other forms may compete with it 
and not lose money. To so require is against public interest; yet 
that seems to have been the main fundamental objective of this petition 
of the motor carrier organizations. 












In its formal prayer for denial of the motor carrier petition, 
the League added the further plea that ‘in due course of pro- 
cedure the Commission shall hear and determine the pending 
investigations of the motor carrier rates and ratings under 
Dockets Nos. MC C-150 and MC C-200, without any enlarge- 
ment or change of issues by reason of the aforesaid petition... .” 


Official Territory Rails’ Reply 


Motor Carriers were not limited to the rail rate level to the 
extent they seemed to believe, and the faster and more flexible 
service of truck transportation would in many instances com- 
mand rates higher than rail rates, even in peace times, said 
Official Territory railroads in a reply to the motor carrier L.C.L. 
petition. As to the rail rates in Official Territory, the petition 
should be denied, said the railroads. 


There were two things, the railroads said, that would 
largely attain the objective of the motor carriers: either the 
Commission’s order in the class rate case, now under review 
by a New York federal district court, would increase the class 
tates in Official Territory (the railroads expressing the con- 
viction that the order would be permitted to go into effect) or, 
before the year was out, the railroads would have to request 
a substantial general advance in their charges. If such a general 
Increase in freight rates was sought and authorized, they said, 
the “motor carriers would automatically obtain a substantial 
Measure of relief.” 

As Official Territory lines had few any-quantity rates and 
few. commodity rates on less-carload traffic, the railroads con- 
4 the petition as referring to less-carload exceptions rat- 

4 

Other points raised in opposition to the petition by the rail- 
toads were that no abbreviated procedure looking to the can- 
cellation of exceptions ratings generally could be consonant 
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with orderly and lawful procedure, a full hearing being neces- 
sary for all interests; that less-carloads rates should not be 
increased without giving consideration to the ability of the 
traffic to move; that there was no reasonable assurance that 
the proposed investigation would yield any useful result; that 
such an investigation would interfere with the progress of the 
permanent revision of the classification now under way pursuant 
to the Commission’s order; and that the justification offered by 
the motor carriers was insufficient to warrant an order of in- 
vestigation. 

The railroads quoted from the report of the federal man- 
ager of the midwest truck lines operated by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation under a Presidential order, after a wage 
dispute threatened to disrupt motor transportation, to the effect 
that the motor carriers had fixed particular rates with exclusive 
reference to competitive factors and without proper study of 
costs, that the convenience and flexibility of motor carrier serv- 
ice in many instances would attract traffic at compensatory 
rates in excess of those of competitors, and that it was sound 
business to risk the loss of traffic by publishing compensatory 
rates. 

“Whatever increases may be justified in the general level 
of rail rates in Official Territory, whether class, exception, or 
commodity,” said the railroads, “it is certain that they cannot 
long be deferred once the justification is apparent. But the motor 
carriers are not limited to the rail rate level to the extent they 
seem heretofore to have believed. Their experience during the 
war period with rates higher than rail rates tends strongly to 
show that even in times of peace the faster and more flexible 
service of motor truck transportation service will in many in- 
stances command rates higher than rail rates. This conviction 
is confirmed by the above-quoted statements of the federal man- 
ager of motor carrier transportation systems and properties.” 


Shippers Oppose Petition 


The National Furniture Traffic Conference, Inc., by R. F. 
Bohman, of Gardner, Mass., its president, and the Gardner 
Chamber of Commerce, in similar replies to the motor carrier 
petition said they were seeking to dictate the rates to be charged 
by their competitors. The conference made statements similar 
to those of the railroads as to the ability of the motor carriers 
to obtain traffic at higher rates than the railroads, saying motor 
carrier service was more comparable with railway express serv- 
ice on which, it observed, higher rates were assessed. There 
was no necessity for relating motor carrier rates to railroad 
freight rates, said the conference. 

“Tf the motor carriers would stay in the field in which they 
are best fitted to operate and assess rates in keeping with the 
costs and the service they can render, they would not be in the 
bad financial condition they allege they now find themselves,” 
said the conference. “It is because they attempt to compete, 
through single unit operation, with mass transportation moving 
long distances that has brought about the alleged unsatisfactory 
financial condition.” 

The conference said that “if there must be an investigation,” 
the Commission might profitably investigate the motor carrier 
operating efficiently; that it is operating within its proper sphere 
and that proper costs only are charged against its operations.” 


Commission Hears Argument in 
West Coast Motor Controversy 


The Commission heard argument March 6 in two motor 
carrier application proceedings involving general commodity 
authority from Salt Lake City to the west coast, MC 33641, Sub. 
5, Interstate Motor Lines, Inc., Extension—San Francisco, and 
MC 263, Sub. 20, Garrett Freightlines, Inc., Extension—Wells. 

In MC 33641, Interstate was denied authority to extend 
its operation between Elko, Nev., and South San Francisco, 
Calif., but was granted temporary authority, which will expire 
June 30. In MC 263, a joint board recommended that Garrett 
be granted general commodity authority between Wells, Nev., 
and Salt Lake City, which would link Salt Lake City with its 
route to the coast from Wells. 

Frank Loughran appeared for railroad protestants, and A. 
S. Glickbarg and Lynn S. Richards for motor carrier protest- 
ants. Harold Hernly appeared for Watson Bros. Transporta- 
tion C., supporting the Interstate application as necessary to 
efficient connecting transportation. E. M. Berol appeared for 
Interstate, and Maurice H. Greene appeared for Garrett and 
Cotant Truck Lines, Inc. 

The controversy involves the service to the west coast, 
which Interstate at one time maintained through interchange 
of equipment with Cotant, until that company was purchased 
by Garrett, the latter’s application being for the purpose of ob- 
taining authority to bridge the gap between Wells and Salt 
Lake City so that the rights to the coast may be linked with 
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traffic originating at Salt Lake City or east of that point, elimi- 
nating a circuitous haul. 


Protestant Railroads Ask I. C. C. 
Continue Auto Tariff Suspension 


Railroads, on whose protest the Commission suspended 
schedules proposing to establish a classification exception of 
75 per cent of first class on new passenger automobiles in car- 
loads over the lines of certain carriers in Official Territory, 
I. and S. No. 5384, New Automobiles in Official Territory, re- 
plying to petitions of Official Territory railroads other than 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and of Chrysler Corporation and five 
other automobile manufacturers to vacate the suspension 
order, have asked the Commission to deny those petitions (see 
Traffic World, Feb. 23, p. 522). 

The National Automobile Transporters Association had 
previously asked the Commission not to vacate the order but 
to allow it to “come to public hearing.” (See Traffic World, 
March 2, p. 578.) 

The protestant railroads said the petitions rested largely 
on several unsound or erroneous propositions. They said a 
significant and fundamental conflict characterized the posi- 
tion of the railroad respondents and that of the Chrysler group. 

“Thus, competition afforded by other agencies of trans- 
portation constitutes the major premise for the petition of the 
respondents, while the Chrysler Group’s petition (and all the 
contentions urged in support of it) rests on the proposition 
that rates based on 85 per cent of first class would subject 
their traffic to unduly high rates, as compared with rates from 
assembly plant points of General Motors and Ford,” said the 
protestants. “That the Chrysler Group should vehemently con- 
tend against 85 per cent, and in favor of the lower 75 per cent, 
is, of course, a significant confession that the basis of 75 per 
cent via rail routes is not made necessary by rates maintained 
by other agencies of transportation. Plainly the Chrysler Group 
are attempting to reduce or minimize their charges for rail 
transportation. That, of course, is natural and understandable, 
but by necessary implication their contentions serve to demon- 
state that the suspenced rates are not made necessary by the 
competitive considerations stressed by the respondents.” 

The rail protestants said their position was that the sus- 
pended schedules would produce substantial and unnecessary 
reductions not required by considerations of competition and 
that, for that reason, the proposed rates were unreasonable 
and otherwise unlawful. Also, they said, the 75 per cent basis 
would impair other important rail rate adjustments, including 
their automobile rates (class 85), and invite a cycle of reduc- 
tions _ other transportation agencies and the railroads 
as well. 

The respondents had, without giving the 85 per cent basis 
a trial, rushed forward with the schedules fixing class 75 as 
the maximum basis between points on their lines in Official 
Territory, said the protestants, at a time when it was impos- 
sible to determine what competitive conditions would confront 
the railroads in their efforts to hold a fair share of the auto- 
mobile traffic. Later the protestants observed that in New 
Automobiles in Interstate Commerce, 259 I. C. C. 475, in which 
the Commission first prescribed 75 per cent as the rate basis, 
and later modified it to 85 per cent, the respondents had con- 
tended that the Commission should approve first class as not 
unreasonable, and asked how the same data could now be 
urged in justification of class 75, especially since the 85 per 
cent rates had not as yet had a trial and would cause sub- 
stantial reductions in many rates in Official Territory. The 
class 75 rates, they said, would apply to long hauls, and set 
forth tables to show that it was on the long-haul traffic that 
the railroads performed the greatest percentage of the trans- 
portation of automobiles. 


Great Lakes Steel Excepts to 
Examiners’ Ruling on Transit 


Two Commission examiners erred in recommending that 
the Commission find the outbound shipments involved in No. 
29165, Great Lakes Steel Corporation vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al., fabricated at Mansfield, O., were separate 
and independent shipments and did not constitute through 
continuous movement, entitled to refund of a portion of the 
inbound freight charges, said the complainant in exceptions to 
the proposed report (see Traffic World, Jan. 19, p. 147). The 
proposed report was written by Examiners Carter and Rice. 

The examiners were quoted as saying that to the extent 
complainant had not paid the local rates from Mansfield to 
final destinations the tariffs were not complied with, and the 
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complainant said the examiners had not referred to any rule 
or wording in the tariffs that required the transit house oper. 
ator to pay the outbound freight rate in order to be entitle 
to the transit privilege, adding that there was no such require. 
ment in the tariffs. ' 

_ The complainant also objected to the finding of the ex. 
aminers that “the continuity of shipments under consideration 
was terminated at the transit point when the Navy Department, 
which became the owner of the goods when they were loaded 
on cars at Mansfield, elected to ship them from that point as 
separate and independent shipments.” The complainant ob- 
served, among other things, that the title to all shipments 
passed when the consignor made delivery to the carrier. 

As to the facts of the situation, Great Lakes said that, 
beyond furnishing government bills of lading for the outbound 
movements, “more or less in blank,” and giving certain general 
instructions that gave complainant the number of alternative 
routes, with the request that the traffic be divided more or less 
evenly between the several routes, nothing was done by the 
government in connection with any of the shipments. 

The complainant said it had ordered the cars into its plant 
and that such cars had been charged to the demurrage average 
agreement in effect at the plant, such charges having been paid 
by it and not refunded by the government; the cars were loaded 
by its employes; the bill of lading was completed by its em. 
ployes and then presented to the carrier with the tender of the 
freight car. 

“The record is devoid of any testimony to show that the 
Navy Department exercised any control over any individual 
shipment moved out of Mansfield,” said Great Lakes. “Except 
for the fact that a government bill of lading was used, the 
shipment was handled exactly the same as a commercial ship- 
ment moving on a commercial bill of lading where the charges 
were billed collect to the consignee. Of course, the title to the 
goods in the freight cars passed to the government on tender of 
the freight car to the carrier. This would be true if a commercial 
bill of lading had been used and the charges billed collect to 
the government, for, under the uniform sales act, title passes 
to the consignee upon delivery of the shipment in the freight 
car to the carrier... .” 

Not until a deposition of a Navy officer was taken on 
April 17, 1945, had the Navy Department told either the 
complainant or the carriers that its intention was to make 
new shipments from Mansfield independent of the inbound 
movement, said Great Lakes, and made the further point 
that each of the bills of lading for outbound movements 
bore the notation “transit” and that, if it was the intention of 
the government to consider them as new shipments independent 
of the inbound movement, the carriers should have raised ob- 
jection to the “transit” notation and should have rejected the 
bills in that form. The bill of lading covering each shipment 
was the contract between the parties, said Great Lakes, putting 
the carrier in each instance on notice that a continuous move: 
ment under the transit tariff was claimed. The carrier having 
accepted the bills without comment, it could not now claim 
that the shipment from Mansfield was a new, independent 
shipment not related to the inbound movement, it added. 


REFRIGERATOR CAR FREE TIME ORDER SUSPENDED 


The Commission, division 5, by amendment No. 6 to serv- 
ice order No. 394, Free Time on Refrigerator Cars, has 
further amended the order by suspending indefinitely subpars 
graph (1), which required that all Sundays and legal holidays 
be included in computing the free time provided in the order 
(see Traffic Wor'd, Dec. 15, 1945, p. 1476). 


CARBON BLACK FOR EXPORT 

By service order No. 462, Movement of Carbon Black in 
Bulk for Export Prohibited, the Commission, division 3, effec: 
tive from 12:01 a. m., March 21 to 11:59 p. m., July 21, has 
ordered that no railroad shall supply or furnish a box car fot 
loading with carbon black in bulk for export, nor reconsig}, 
divert or transport a box car loaded with carbon black in bulk 
for export. 

The Commission said there was a shortage of box cars an 
that cars of carbon black, in bulk, sent to ports for expott 
were being held while the carbon black was placed in packages 
and reloaded for forwarding to shipside, thereby impeding the 
use and delaying the return of the box cars. 








AMMUNITION SERVICE ORDER VACATION 


By second revised service order No. 371-A, Ammunition it 


Box Cars for Armed Forces, the Commission, division 3, -— be hoe M 
err 


tive March 2, has vacated second revised service order No. 371 
which prohibited the use of flour or sugar cars for loading alr 
munition at Pacific Coast ports. The order would have & 
pired June 20. 
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Johnson Offers “Non-Compulsory” 
Box Car Speed-up Program © 


Says railroads have “let-down” as well as shippers 
and outlines nine-point program for railroads to un- 
dertake. Railroads can break shortages by adopting 
his program, he says, and that compulsion should not 
be necessary, but, if proved so, he will undertake it 
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Whatever could not be done to speed the turn-around time 
of cars was, for the most part, a problem for the railroads, said 
Director Johnson, of the Office of Defense Transportation, in a 
letter addressed to the presidents of the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Short Line Railroad Association, 
in which he expressed agreement with claims of shippers that 
there had been a let-down on the part of “those furnishing 
the transportation” as well as a similar let-down on the part 
of those using it. He asked the railroads to adopt nine measures 
“to increase the efficiency of cars and obtain a faster movement,” 
and said shippers were urging that the carriers have top rank- 
ing operating railroad officials of various regions attend the 
spring meetings of the Regional Advisory Boards where the 
general subject would be discussed. 

Enthusiastic adoption of the program he outlined would 
break the present box car shortage within 30 days, he said, 
after paying tribute to the ingenuity and skill of the railroads. 
He said that “if methods of compulsion on my part are neces- 
sary to see that this (giving shippers the service to which they 
were entitled) was done, I will attempt them. That should not 
be necessary.” 

Director Johnson said he had a conference with a shipper 
group with which, in the past three or four years, he had dis- 
cussed many problems affecting railroad and other forms of 
transportation. He said he had found them to be men of sound 
judgment, and continued: 
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Transportation, and particularly rail transportation, is of paramount 
importance to this group and the shippers whom they represent, and 
Iassure you that they are not unfriendly to the railroads. They have 
a full appreciation of what the railroads have accomplished, but they 
are concerned, as I am, about certain phases of railroad transportation, 
and they recommend that I pass these views on to you. 

It was the conclusion of this group ‘‘That there is a growing dissat- 
isfaction among shippers all over the country regarding the extremely 
poor quality of the transportation service being rendered on freight 
traffic of all descriptions.’’ It is recognized that the railroads face 
many difficulties because of manpower, transportation of military per- 
sonnel, industrial strikes, worn and depleted equipment, etc., but 
there is a definite feeling that ‘‘The railroads are simply not facing 
the situation in a realistic manner and have neglected to build up 
their forces and have even in some instances laid off considerable 
numbers of their men. This goes not only for operating and main- 
tenance personnel, but also to supervisory field force of the Association 
of American Railroads.’’ 
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Urge Attendance at Advisory Meetings 


I am advised that this general subject will be discussed at the 
spring meetings of the Regional Advisory Boards and the shippers 
urge that the carriers have in attendance at those meetings the top 
ranking operating officials of the railroads serving the various regions 
“ — and discuss the present situation. I ask that you arrange 
or this. 

We are faced with extreme difficulties in car supply now, partic- 
ularly with respect to box cars. We have long contended with a 
short supply of refrigerator cars, now temporarily relieved. I think it 
is true that there has been a let-down on the part of those furnishing 
transportation, as well as a similar let-down on the part of those 
using it. The five-day week, and the difficulty which shippers experi- 
ence in obtaining labor to work more than that number of days per 
week seriously affects our car supply. We have had an increase in 
the turn-around time of cars as compared with a year ago. The patri- 
otic urge to move cars promptly on the part of all concerned is no 
longer present. We have extremely heavy demurrage charges applica- 
ble on box and refrigerator cars. We have heavier loading orders, 
expensive to shippers, still in effect. In short, we have about exhausted 
our efforts to obtain better performance on the part of the shippers 
although the efforts in that direction will be intensified. Whatever can 
now be done to speed the turn-around time of cars for the most part, 
is a problem for the railroads themselves and it must be faced with 
that realization. 
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Program for Increasing Efficiency 






We are greatly in need of additional equipment and that is having 
attention, but whatever is to be done must now be done with the 
€quipment which we have. The railroads should immediately adopt 
the following measures to increase the efficiency of cars and obtain 
a faster movement: 


1. More promptly move cars made empty at industrial sidings. 















N = 2. More efficiently check railroad yards for cars on hand and estab- 
nition Mflish adequate records of cars in yards and terminals. 

3, effet: 3. More carefully inspect cars for loading before they are placed 
No. 37), ‘o determine whether or not they are suitable for loading of the com- 
ding att modity to be shipped. 

have ey: 4. Increase the use of embargoes and issue them promptly when 






(ars are detained by shippers. 
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5. Each railroad should immediately review its own operations, 


particularly those of its yards and terminals, and begin a program 
which will insure that no car delay is chargeable to it. I think that 
each operating division of every railroad in the country should appoint 
one or more transportation inspectors or men familiar with car delay 
and operating matters representing the superintendent directly to 
search out and put into proper channels any cars which are being 
delayed for any reason including those which are under repair. 

6. Repair forces should be increased, if necessary. 

7. The yard forces should be increased, if that is the answer to 
better service. 

8. Authority should be given by the executives to the subordinate 
officials to do whatever is necessary to begin, promote and complete 
such a program. 

9. Operating executives of each railroad get the responsible subor- 
dinates of the transportation and operating section together and plan 
a coordinated program to give effect to the recommendations herein 
cited. 


Not ‘‘Hopeless’’ Situation 


This is not a hopeless situation. We have moved within the past 
four years a far greater volume of weekly carloadings than we are 
now moving and with less difficulty. The railroads are ingenious and 
skillful. They have the ability to do this job. A program such as 
this, if enthusiastically adopted, and earnestly carried on, will break 
the present box car shortage inside of 30 days after it is begun. The 
railroads enjoy a splendid reputation at the end of our greatest war. 
To keep this reputation, they must give the service to which the ship- 
pers of the country are entitled. If methods of compulsion on my 
part are necessary to see that this is done, I will attempt them. That 
should not be necessary. 

I request that you communicate the substance of this letter to 
the executives of the railroads, members of your Association, that 
each of them review carefully and earnestly his own operations in 
the light of what is here proposed and act promptly and vigorously 
in putting into effect a national campaign to speed up the movement 
of cars, maintain the railroads’ reputation and give the shippers such 
service, as in the light of post-war conditions, they are entitled to. 
Some may disagree with these views—some may have better plans—if 
so, they should be made effective promptly. I shall be glad to have 
the advice of those disagreeing with me and to attempt, with you, to 
further any better plan than is here proposed. 


Kendall Placed in Charge of 
All Box Car Distribution 


By revised service order No. 439, Control of Empty Box 
Cars—Appointment of Agent, the Commission, division 3, ef- 
fective March 5 to June 5, has appointed W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man, car service division, Association of American Railroads, its , 
agent to control the movement of all empty box cars in order to 
expedite the movement of wheat, corn, meat and other essential 
foods to meet export maximum quantities for destinations where 
foodstuffs are most needed, as required under the President’s 
program to meet critical needs for food in foreign countries, as 
well as to move commodities essential to the national economy. 

In the original service order No. 439, Mr. Kendall had au- 
thority to move box cars from any railroad in the country to 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and western Montana for 
the movement of grain and flour to western ports for export 
(see Traffic World, Feb. 2, p. 301). 


The revised service order applies to cars moving in intra- 
state and foreign commerce as well as in interstate commerce, 
and suspends all rules, regulations and practices in conflict with 
its provisions. 


The Commission observed that it had issued service order 
No. 454, according preference for export wheat, corn, meat and 
other essential foods, and service order No. 458, according pri- 
ority for grain from country elevators to terminal elevators. 
It said the movement, supply and distribution of box cars was 
inadequate to meet the demands presented by those orders in 
all sections of the country and that it was of the opinion that an 
emergency requiring immediate action existed in all sections 
of the country. 


The pertinent provisions of the order follow: 


(a) Definitions. 

(1) The term ‘‘common carrier’’ as used herein means a common 
carrier by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

(2) The term ‘‘car’’ as used herein means an empty box car. 

(b) (1) Designation. Warren C. Kendall, Chairman, Car Service 
Division, Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C., is 
hereby designated and appointed as agent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and vested with authority to regulate the use, control, 
supply, movement, distribution, exchange and interchange of cars to, 
from or between common carriers in the United States. 

(2) Outline of duties. As agent, acting on instructions of the Di- 
rector, Bureau of Service, he is hereby authorized and directed to 
order any common carrier, to (1) accept, (2) deliver, (3) transport, 
(4) distribute, or (5) accept, deliver, transport, and distribute cars 
for the purpose of providing cars at points in the United States where 
necessary. 

(c) Execution of Agent’s Orders. Each common carrier, as it may 
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be affected by Agent Kendall’s orders, 
quired therein without delay. 





shall perform the service re- 


Cars for Essential Commodities 


In a statement issued at the same time as the service order, 
Director Johnson, who also heads division 3 of the Commission, 
in charge of car service matters, said that “besides the relief 
shipments there are many commodities whose transportation 
at the present time is vital to the workings of our national 
economy. Mr. Kendall has the responsibility for seeing that 
cars are available for such traffic.”’ 


A. A. R. Car Service Directive 
Strikes at Box-Car Crosshauls 


W. C. Kendall, chairman of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, has issued revised special 
car order No. 48 directed to transportation officers in the west- 
ern districts, “for the purpose of preventing possible crosshauls, 
with a consequent loss in car days and to secure more nearly 
maximum utilization of the available supply” of designated box 
cars. The order provides: 


Effective 12:01 a. m. Friday, March 1, and continuing until further 
notice, western railroads shall not deliver serviceable empty plain 
(XM) or auto (XA) box of U. S. ownerships in home route to Eastern, 
Allegheny, Pocahontas or Southern connections. 

If loading is ‘not immediately available, such cars (except those 
specified below) will be held for loading or moved to territory where 
loading may be obtained. Should cars develop beyond ability to utilize, 


the holding road will call upon district manager or Manager Clark for 
disposition. 


Exceptions: (1) Auto box returning under provisions of Circular 
CSD 145-I or subsequent issues. (2) Ventilated box cars. 

Note: This order will apply to all terminal and/or intermediate 
switching carriers at junction points between Eastern, Allegheny, Poca- 
hontas, Southern and Western districts. 


HOPKINS ON GRAIN CAR DEMAND 


An abnormal demand for grain cars rather than a deficiency 
in the railways’ car pool is responsible for the existing ‘‘car 
shortage,” Z. G. Hopkins, public relations representative of 
the western railways, declared March 4 in an address at Marion, 
Ind., before the Farmers’ Grain Dealers Association of In- 
diana. 

“About 150,000 more cars of grain and grain products have 
been loaded so far this year than in the same period last year,” 
Mr. Hopkins said. “Despite this, shippers have been unable to 
get enough cars to meet their requirements. Grain loadings 
during the four war years averaged about 660,000 cars more 
than before the war, and last year loadings were almost 900,- 
000 cars above the pre-war average. This swollen volume had 
to be handled without any increase in the total car supply.” 

The movement of grain to ports for shipment to war-fam- 
ished nations, coupled with domestic requirements, has required 
grain cars far in excess of normal demand, the speaker stated. 








Expiration Dates of Demurrage 
Service Orders Extended 


Commission service orders designed to speed up the han- 
dling of freight cars, that would have expired March 15, have 
been given new expiration dates in September and October, 
as follows: 

Amendment No. 5 to revised Service Order No. 112, des- 
tination free time on fresh or green fruits or vegetables; order 
and all amendments to expire September 15. 

Amendment No. 3 to Service Order No. 369, demurrage 
charges on closed box cars; order to expire September 15. 

Amendment No. 3 to Service Order No. 370, demurrage 
on State Belt Railroad of California; order to expire Sep- 
tember 15. 

Amendment No. 1 to Service Order No. 422, railroad to 
unload box cars; order, requiring railroads to unload forth- 
with cars on hand 10 days from arrival date where unloading 
is a railroad responsibility, to expire October 15. 

Amendment No. 1 to Service Order No. 438, free time on 
box cars loaded at ports’ order to expire October 15. 

The Commission has also issued amendments to two out- 
standing service orders, extending their expiration dates from 
March 10 to June 30. The orders are: 

Amendment No. 1 to second revised service order No. 450, 
Box Cars To Be Used for Grain in Pacific Northwest, which 
appointed F. H. Hocken, at Portland, Ore., as the Commission’s 
agent to issue permits to provide box cars for loading with 
grain and grain product sat points in Oregon, Washington, 
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Idaho, or in Montana at or west of Paradise or Troy (see Traf- 
fic World, Feb. 16, p. 455). ; 

Amendment No. 1 to service order No. 381, Bauxite Ore 
Concentrates from Mobile, Ala., which required prompt for. 
warding from Mobile of cars comprising trainload shipments 
of bauxite ore (see Traffic World, Dec. 1, 1945, p. 1332). 








RAIL GRAIN TO NORTHWEST PORTS 

Increasing rail movements of grain into northwest Pacific 
ports indicate, the Office of Defense Transportation says, that 
the export grain program for those ports is being met. In 
January the five railroads terminating in Portland and Seattle 
moved 4,651 cars of bulk grain and 6,993 cars in February, 
it said, and that this compared with total grain movements of 
31,329 cars by the same roads to the same destinations in the 
calendar year 1944, and 38,593 in 1945. 

This meant, the O. D. T. said, that the I. C. C. order to move 
box cars into Oregon, Washington, Northern Idaho and wesiern 
Montana to move export wheat was showing results. The ex- 
port movement in this region was programmed at about 8,000,000 
bushels a month for the next three months, it said, adding that 
at the February rate there would be roughly about eleven 
and a half million bushels moved to these ports which would 
meet the export program and also furnish the millers and 
processors in the northwest a supply of grain to meet their 
flour, feed and grain products needs. 











CAR UNLOADING ORDERS 


The Commission, division 3, by service order No. 459, has 
ordered the Alameda Belt Line to unload two cars containing 
pipe and merchandise on hand at San Francisco Bay area, 
Calif., consigned to Bethleher Alameda Shipyard, Inc., Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

By service order No. 460, it ordered the L. & N. to unload 
12 cars loaded with sheet steel, feldspa1 end sand, on hand at 
Nashville, Tenn., consigned to the Tennessee Enamel] & Manv- 
facturing Co. 

Each carrier is to notify the director of the Commissions’ 
Bureau of Service, Washington, D. C., on completion of the 
unloading, and to inform the director when, where, and by 
whom the unloading was performed. 





COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATOR SERVICE ORDER 


By amendment No. 2, to service order No. 458, which ap- 
pointed Fred S. Keiser as the Commission’s Chicago agent to 
regulate the movement of grain from country elevators to 
terminal elevators, the Commission, division 3, has added 
additional points to the market points named in the original 
order (see Traffic World, March 2, p. 585). 

The second amendment, effective March 8, at 12:01 a.m, 
superseded amendment No. 1, which added Kansas City, Kan, 
to the market points named, but the second amendment in- 
cluded that point. 

The following additional market points were added by 
amendment No. 2: Fremont, Lincoln and Nebraska City, Neb.; 
Dodge City, Topeka, and Kansas City, Kan.; Great Falls, Shelby, 
Lewistown, Harlowtown, and Billings, Mont., sampling points; 
Montevideo, Minn., as a sampling point on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad; and Winchester, Ind. 


GRAIN PERMIT ORDER VACATED 
The Commission, division 3, by service order No. 449-A, 
has vacated, effective 12:01 a. m., March 8, service order No. 
449, which required that a permit be issued by E. R. Weimer, 
service agent at Omaha, before a railroad might furnish a box 
ear for loading grain at Omaha, Neb., or Council Bluffs, Ia. 
(See Traffic World, Feb. 9, p. 378). = 


MOVEMENT OF SEED OATS IN BULK 


From 12:01 a.m., March 15 to 11:59 p.m., May 20, the 
Commission, Division 3, by Service Order No. 463, movement of 
imported seed oats in bulk prohibited, has ordered railroads not 
to accept for transportation, transport or move a box car loaded 
with imported seed oats in bulk, the order applying to foreign 
as well as interstate commerce, ; 

Seed oats shipped in bulk, imported, must be retained in 
the original packages until the Department of Agriculture has 
an opportunity to sample and test them for germination, the 
Commission says, and the imported seed oats may not be un- 
loaded from box cars until released by the Department, thereby 
impeding the use and delaying the release of the cars. F 

It is explained at the Commission that seed oats. were im- 
ported from Canada in box cars, in packages and in bulk. The 
packaged oats, it was said, could be unloaded and stored at the 
border while awaiting tests by the Department of Agriculture, 
thus releasing the box car, but bulk oats could not be unloaded 
or forwarded until samples had been tested and the car released 
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by the Department. Service Order No. 463 was intended to 
eliminate the delay to cars carrying seed oats in bulk by pro- 
hibiting such movement altogether, it was said. 


JOINT TERMINAL USE SERVICE ORDER 


Effective from March 1 to June 30, the Commission, di- 
vision 3, by service order No. 461, has ordered the receiver of 
the Salt Lake & Utah Railroad Corporation to permit joint 
or common use of its terminals, including main-line track or 
tracks for a reasonable distance outside of such terminals, at 
Salt Lake City, Lehi, American Fork, Pleasant Grove, Lindon, 
Orem, Provo, Springville, and Payson, Utah, by the Bamberger 
Railroad Co., the Denver & Rio Grande Western, and the Union 
Pacific. 

The order applies to intrastate and foreign, as well as to 
interstate, commerce, and suspends all rules, regulations and 
practices in conflict with its provisions. 

The action, according to the order, was taken after the fed- 
eral court for the district of Utah directed the Salt Lake & 
Utah receiver to suspend operations under embargo March 1. 
It said on and after that date shippers and receivers of freight 
located on the line would be without railroad service. It said 
at certain points on the carrier terminal facilities were available 
for joint or common use by connecting carriers and that ship- 
pers and receivers located at such points should be accorded 
railroad service to the extent possible. 


MOTOR P. AND D. CHARGES AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Office of Price Administration in its SR 14H, Order 5, 
pick-up and delivery services for rail carriers at Syracuse, 
N. Y., has: prescribed a maximum rate of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds for pick-up and delivery services for rail carriers within 
their terminal areas at Syracuse, subject to the exception that 
any O. P. A. order which establishes a maximum rate for the 
services covered hereby in excess of the maximum rate estab- 
lished by this order shall remain in full force and effect. The 
order is effective aftcr February 1, 1946. 



















CONTRACT TANK TRUCK RATES IN N. C. 


Effective March 11, the Office of Price Administration, by 
its MPR 566, amendment 2, has provided that maximum rates 
of contract tank truck carriers for the transportation of petrol- 
eum products between points wholly within North Carolina shall 
be either (1) the maximum rates established by sections 5, 6, 
7, 9, or 10 of the O.P.A. regulation or (2) the effective rates 
published by North Carolina Motor Carriers’ Association, Inc., 
and filed with the North Carolina Utilities Commission pursuant 
to its order in docket No. 2355 (E). 



















O. D. T. Terminates Tug 
Boat Possession 


The Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
termination and relinquishment of possession and control of 90 
towboat companies operating in New York Harbor and con- 
tiguous waters, effective 12:01 a. m., March 3, 1946. One of 
— companies had previously been returned to private 
control. 

The 91 companies and their 400 tugs were taken over in 
accordance with a presidential order on February 6, following 
a strike of 3,500 tugboat workers that began on February 4, and 
= (aaa to deprive New York City of essential supplies of 
uel. 

Laurence C. Turner, director of the O. D. T. waterways 
transport department, began operations as federal manager 
of tugs and barges in New York Harbor on February 6 and 
ceased operations when the men went back to work for their 
employers the morning of February 14, after an agreement to 
arbitrate. Termination of control follows the signing of an ar- 
a on February 27 (see Traffic World, Feb. 

, p. , 

From February 7 to 13, inclusive, 23,652,200 gallons of oil 
and 102.373. tons of coal were brought into the New York City 
Metropolitan area by tugs and barges operated under O. D. T. 
direction, and a large number of colliers and tankers were 
Sutted to berths in the harbor, said the O. D. T., and continued: 


¥ In the same period the railroads brought 249,658 tons of coal into 
New York City, a considerable increase over normal deliveries; and 
oil transportation companies which were not involved in the strike 
brought in 8,815,810 gallons of fuel oil. 

_ The O. D. T. towing operations were conducted with the coopera- 
tion of the Navy, Army and Coast Guard, and with the aid of an ad- 
visory committee composed of representatives of the Navy> Army, Coast 


. War Shipping Administration, and members of the towboat 
ndustry. 



































U. S. Asks Supreme Court 
to Void Pullman Co. Sale 


Attorney General Clark announces appeal. Santa 
Fe president accuses Department of Justice of favor- 
ing “new monopoly” to operate Pullman service. 
Otis & Co. and Glore, Forgan also appeal 


Attorney General Clark has announced that the Department 
of Justice has filed an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from an order entered by a three-judge district 
court at Philadelphia on January 4, 1946, approving the sale of 
the Pullman Company to a combination of railroads “generating 
on their lines approximately 98 per cent of the sleeping car 
business in the United States.” He said the appeal was based 
largely on the following grounds: 


1. That sale to a combination of railroads substitutes a railroad- 
owned monopoly for the monopoly struck down. 

2. That sale to a combination of railroads creates a buyer’s 
monopoly of sleeping cars which will not create competition either in 
the manufacture or servicing of sleeping cars. 

3. That in approving sale to a combination of railroads the court 
failed to consider whether such actions would most effectively dissipate 
the effects of the past monopoly. 

4. That under the rail plan, five railroads will control the common 
rail-owned company and hence the smaller railroads will be subject to 


unreasonable discriminations in the furnishing and servicing of sleep- 
ing cars. 


The announcement came as “a great shock and surpfise,” 
F. G. Gurley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., and chairman of the negotiating committee of 
the railroad buying group said, the afternoon of March 4, in 
Chicago. 


Mr. Gurley said that the action by the Department of 
Justice “would injure the railroads and restrict and handicap 
them in their efforts to provide increasingly attractive sleeping 
car service under a system where each railroad functioned 
competitively with the freedom of action which should be al- 
lowed in a competitive venture.” 


The action by the Department of Justice, March 4, was 
taken 36 hours before the appeal time ran out, the last hour 
being midnight, March 5. 


The Santa Fe president accused the Department of Justice 
of seeking “to have the sleeping car business of the country 
operated by a monopoly whose announced purpose is to have 
complete charge of the design and construction of the sleeping 
cars used throughout the United States.” 


Sale of the Pullman Co. to the railroads “would vest con- 
trol of the sleeping car service in the carriers who are respon- 
sible to the public alike for that service and for all other phases 
of transportation instead of vesting it in a new monopoly that 
might or might not exercise it in the public interest,” said 
Mr. Gurley. 


He identified the “new monopoly” as Otis & Co., one of 
the four groups aspiring to purchase the Pullman Co., and said 
that, through its appeal action in Philadelphia, the Department 
of Justice sought to upset, in favor of Otis & Co., the unanimous 
action of a three-man court, January 4, 1946, which in a final 
order approved the sale of the Pullman Co. to the railroads 
(see Traffic World, January 12, p. 86). 


The railroads will prepare to oppose the Department of 
Justice in the hearing before the United States Supreme Court, 
Mr. Gurley said, characterizing as “meaningless phrases,” rea- 
sons given by the Department for its actions. 


Pullman to Continue Management 


Following the government’s appeal, March 4, from the 
order entered January 4, 1946, the federal court in Philadelphia 
later in the day ordered that its order of December 26, 1945, 
be modified to read as follows: 


Without prejudice (a) to the termination of the several operating 
contracts of the Pullman Co. pursuant to notices given by it, or (b) 
to the rights of the several railroads derived from or arriving out of 
such notices of termination, or (c) to the election of Pullman, Inc., 
to retire from the sleeping car business, or (d) to the exercise by the 
Pullman Co., at the expiration of the period fixed by this order, of 
the rights of the Pullman Co., which, had this order not be entered, 
it might have exercised on December 31, 1945, it is 

Ordered that, in order to avoid interruption of service, the Pullman 
Co. under its present management shall continue to conduct the sleeping 
car service on the lines of railroads of the buying group and of such 
other railroads as may desire service until further order of the court; 
with the understanding that operations by the Pullman Co., in the 
event of final judicial approval of the sale of the stock of the Pullman 
Co. to the buying group shall be for the account of said purchasers; 
otherwise as the court may hereafter determine. 

The court reserves the right to make such modifications of this 
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order, if any, as may be necessary after the coming down of the 
mandate of the Supreme Court, 


Otis and Glore, Forgan Appeal 


Mr. Gurley said that he understood that Otis & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. had also appealed the January 4 order 
to the Supreme Court. “After the Department of Justice ap- 
pealed, they felt they have to protect their interests by appeal- 
ing,” he said. 


Railroads Ask Dismissal of 
Lincoln Anti-Trust Suit 


In their answer filed March 4, carriers deny any con- 
spiracy to monopolize trade, say they complied with 
anti-trust laws. Rate bureaus do not have power to 
make rates or bind railroads, say roads 


Counsel for 47 western railroads in an answer filed in fed- 
eral district court, March 4, at Lincoln, Neb., denied govern- 
ment charges of violation of the Sherman anti-trust act and 
asked dismissal of the suit filed by the Department of Justice 
against the railroads. 

The defendants denied that any of them had entered in to 
any conspiracy to monopolize trade and commerce, and asserted 
that in all respects they had complied with provisions of the 
anti-trust laws applicable to them. 

The answer stated that the anti-trust action against the 
railroads and numerous individuals had “been illegally com- 
mended” because of the issuance of certificate 44, by the chair- 
man of the War Production Board, March 20, 1943, which di- 
rected that no anti-trust law prosecution or civil action be com- 
menced by reason of action taken through rate bureaus or simi- 
lar organizations in the initiation and establishment of rates, 
fares and charges. 

Functions performed by rate bureaus and other similar 
carrier organizations, the answer said, are “fan absolute neces- 
sity both as a practical matter and by legal requirement and are 
indispensable in the public interest.” 


Both the Interstate Commerce Commission in approving or fixing 
rates, and the defendant railroads in initiating rates are required to do 
so with a view to carrying out the national transportation policy de- 
clared by Congress; that under that policy rates must be established 
and maintained to the end of developing. coordinating and preserving 
a national transportation system; that each defendant railroad in estab- 
lishing a rate, whether it be local or joint, must view the rate struc- 
ture, of which the rate to be established is a part, in its entirety; 
that the railroad rates throughout the country are parts of an integral 
whole and the railroad rate structure is not a loose aggregation of 
separately established rates, but a single entity composed of inter- 
related rates. 


The rate bureaus the answer pointed out do not have the 
power to and do not make any rates. Each railroad initiates 
and establishes its own rates and no railroad is bound by any 
action taken by any rate bureau. It was also pointed out the 
rate bureau procedure reduces litigation before the Commission 
to a minimum. . 


Commissioner Plan Cancelled 


The answer said the so-called commissioner plan formu- 
lated December 1, 1932, while the country was in the depression, 
was set up to reduce competitive wastes through greater coop- 
eration. The plan was cancelled April 23, 1943, “and the issues 
raised in the complaint in regard to it have become moot and 
this court has no jurisdiction to decide moot cases or issues,” 
the answer stated. 

Answering specific allegations, the defendants denied that 
they were parties to any agreement to impose upon shippers 
in the western district freight rates which are higher than those 
fixed for comparable service in the eastern district; that they 
agreed to fix rates for transportation of petroleum by rail and 
pipeline at non-competitive levels; that they were parties to 
any agreement to withhold improved transportation equipment 
and facilities. 


GEORGIA RATE COMPLAINT HEARING 


Hearings in Washington before Lloyd K. Garrison, ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of the United States as a special 
master to take evidence and make recommendations to the 
court, will begin March 18 in No. 11, Original, State of Georgia 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. (See Traffic World, Dec. 
22, 1945, p. 1549.) 

In that case, the state of Georgia alleged the existence of 
a railroad rate-making conspiracy in violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The Supreme Court took original jurisdiction of the case 
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in a split decision and then, on request of the defendant rai]. 
roads, required Georgia to file a bill of particulars. (See Traffic 
World, Aug. 18, 1945, p. 439). 

Mr. Garrison was chairman of the National War Labor 
Board from October 16 until the board was replaced by the 
present National Wage Stabilization Board. 


Five Mass. Motor Carriers Ask 
Court to Annul Certificate 


Five motor carriers operating between New York City 
and Massachusetts points have asked the federal court for 
the district of Massachusetts to set aside the Commission’s 
order in MC 61019, Sub. 3, Fish Transport Co., Inc., Exten- 
sion, Return General Commodities, in which the Commission, 










































































Division 5, authorized the applicant to transport general com. (Cir 
modities from New York to New Bedford, Mass., and to serve Commer 
all points in the New York commercial zone, and Providence, hours of 
East Providence and Pawtucket, R. I., and Fall River, Taunton, § time in 
and Brockton, Mass., as intermediate and off-route points. interstat 
The essential findings of fact had not been made by the (a) (1, : 
Commission, said the complainants, and some of its con- Inte 
clusions were unsupported by any evidence, others by nof§ on tailb 
substantial evidence. It had ignored the evidence of 19 motor § employe 
carrier protestants, operating about 1,500 pieces of equip-§ subject 
ment daily over the same route, offering adequate service, § respect 
they said. Among other things, they also alleged that the J not exer 
conclusion of the Commission as to the fitness of the applicant § carrier | 
was not supported by any substantial evidence, adding that § “loading 
“the Commission found as a fact that the applicant had been § employe 
convicted in the United States district court for the district J (1), 16 
of Massachusetts in December, 1941, for repeated violations J Intersta 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and has not been shown tof 304 (a) 
have violated the act since that time; that no other evidence Inte 
on the issue of fitness and ability to conform to the regula-§ motor c 
tions of the act was introduced or reported by the Com-§ who als 
mission. . .” on trucl 
The complaint was docketed as Civil No. 4992, A. B. & C.f was a “ 
Motor Transportation Co., Inc.; M. & M. Transportation Co.;] ing so tl 
Moshassuck Transportation Co.: Shawmut Transportation Co., | exempt 
Inc., and United Freight Terminal, Inc., vs. United States of | Labor § 
America and Interstate Commerce Commission. S. 7 
——__—_—____— Act Sec 
Liability of Motor Carrier for yey 
Freezing of Eggs 
In Lehigh Valley Egg Producers Co-Operative Association 
vs. Modern Transfer Company, Inc.. No. 163, in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Lehigh County, Pa., decided February 25, ’ (Dige 
1946, a verdict in favor of the plaintiff was set aside and 4 a 
judgment entered in favor of the defendant by the court. Acf  reguiat 
cording to the opinion 83 crates of eggs were delivered to the 
defendant for transportation. Defendant supnlied for the ship- We: 
ment a closed, but unheated truck. In zero and sub-zero weather § Carl Mc 
preceding the forwarding of the shipment by the carrier many § $1,000, | 
of the eggs were frozen. informa 
The Court submitted the case to the jury on the question of J of prop 
whether the carrier had provided reasonable care and protec: Issued 1 
tion for the shinment, whether the drov in temperature was anf in the 
act of God and whether or not Plaintiff knew and consented § owner-d 
to defendant’s method of caring for the shipment pending de-§ state co 
livery to the consignee. The jury returned a verdict in favor} ploy to 
of the plaintiff and defendant moved for a new trial and for } The cor 
judgment n.o.v. In entering judgment for the defendant the § the fine 
court stated: 
“Many of these points would be most interesting for dis- 
cussion were it not for the fact that this case is ruled by that C. 
of Jackson & Perkins vs. Muchroom Transportation Co., 351 Fec 
Pa. 583. which provides (p.-589): approve 
“Defendant onerated no heated trucks and had no heated § Schwar 
terminal stations; the freight tariffs provided for transportation § No obj 
in unheated trucks and contained no provision that shipments at J merce ¢ 
rest in their terminals would be protected bv artificial he*t J sion ha 
The consignor and the consignee were bound by the tariffs. The 
Defendants omitted nothing, provided for by their tariffs, that] provide 
would prevent subjecting the plants “to extreme heat or cold totaling 
while in transit or at rest’.” ferred ; 
—_—_——__—_—_—_—_——— allows 
TIME EXTENSION IN RIVER ROAD SUIT bonds ; 
Federal Judge E. R. Shaw. of Chicago, on March 4 ordered § bonds, ; 
that the time of the defendant railroads, the Chicago River & A 
Indiana Railroad Co. and the New York Central Railroad Co. § laws of 
to answer in the injunction suit filed against them by the Bal- J five dir 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co., and seven other railroads, and the § 4 total 
Interstate Commerce Commission as intervenor (see Traffic | tected 
World, March 2, p. 589), be extended to March 20. holders 
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REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction to regulate maximum 
hours of employes who do not spend a substantial part of their 
time in performing duties which affect safety of operation of 
interstate motor vehicles. Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 204 
(a) (1, 2), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 304 (a) (1, 2). 

Interstate motor carrier’s employes who lifted packages 
on tailboard of trucks and stood inside truck body and helped 
employe to “stack and pile the freight in the vehicle,” were not 
subject to jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to regulation of their maximum hours, and hence were 
not exempt from provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act where 
carrier did not carry burden of showing that such employes’ 
“loading” occupied a substantial part of working time of such 
employes. Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Secs. 7, 13 (b) 
(1), 16 (b), 29 U. S. C. A. Sees. 207, 213 (b) (1), 216 (b); 
Interstate Commerce Act Sec. 204 (a) (1, 2), 49 U. S.C. A. Sec. 
304 (a) (1, 2). 

Interstate motor carrier’s employe who rode on interstate 
motor carrier’s truck between four and five hours daily and 
who also devoted 3% hours daily to inside office work, rode 
on truck for a substantial part of his working time and hence 
was a “helper”? within Interstate Commerce Commission’s rul- 
ing so that he was subject to Commission’s jurisdiction and was 
exempt from provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act. Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, Secs. 7, 13 (b) (1), 16 (b) 29 U. 
S. C. A. Sees. 207, 213 (b) (1), 216 (b); Interstate Commerce 
Act Sec. 204 (a) (1, 2), 49 U. S. C. A. Sec. 304 (a) (1, 2). 
(Ispass vs. Pyramid Motor Freight Corporation, 152 Fed. Rep. 
2d. 619.) 





























Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Western Missouri district, western division, at Kansas City. 
Carl Moss, dba Moss: Truck Line, of Princeton, Mo., was fined 
$1,000, February 19, following entry of his plea of guilty to an 
information charging him with operating as a common carrier 
of property for compensation without a certificate having been 
issued to him authorizing the particular operations described 
in the information, with failing to keep driver’s logs as an 
owner-driver when personally operating motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce, and with failing to require drivers in his em- 
ploy to keep drivers’ logs when so operating motor vehicles. 
The court required the defendant to pay the full amount of 
the fine within six months. 



















Cc. A. & E. REORGANIZATION PLAN APPROVED 

Federal Judge John F. Barnes, of Chicago, on March 4 
approved the reorganization plan proposed by Arthur L. 
Schwartz, trustee, for the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin Railroad. 
No objections or suggestions were filed by the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion had not filed its report on the plan, Judge Barnes noted. 

The plan, which was heard December 21, 22, and 28, 1945, 
provides that holders of unsecured claims against the railroad, 
totaling $8,078,814, and holders of prior lien cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and common stock, will be “frozen out.’ The plan 
allows participation by holders of first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds and of first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series A. 

A new corporation will be organized under the railroad 
laws of the State of Illinois, it is proposed, to have a board of 
five directors elected by the stockholders, authorized to issue 
a total of 500,000 shares of common stock. Judge Barnes di- 
rected the trustee to send the plan to participating security 
holders for approval or disapproval, and set April 30 for a 
confirmation hearing. 












































































Truman Signs Ship Sale Bill 


President Truman, in the presence of Vice Admiral Land, 
formerly chairman of the Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administrator, and Senator Radcliffe, of Maryland, March 
8, signed H. R. 3603, the bill prescribing regulations and pro- 
cedure for the sale of surplus war-built merchant ships by the 
Maritime Commission. This made the bill a law and the Mari- 
time Commission will proceed to offer ships for sale or charter 
when it has defined its procedure and established regulations 
as required by the law. A review of the act appeared in the 
Traffic World of February 9, p. 393. 





House Adopts Lea Resolution 
for Transport Inquiry 


Committee authorized to investigate transportation; 
already has views of many on “suggested topics”; 
plans to request funds for carrying on its inquiries 


The House has adopted H. Res. 318, the resolution intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress by Chairman Lea of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to au- 
thorize that committee or any subcommittee thereof to inves- 
tigate the transportation situation “with a view to recommend- 
ing legislation that will result in a consistent public policy fair 
to all competing agencies of transport, to the using and invest- 
ing public, and to labor, to the end that the country’s commerce 
may be moved with the greatest possible degree of economy, 
safety, and dispatch.” 

Acting under authority already vested in it, the committee 
has solicited and obtained comments from many sources on a 
list of suggested topics distributed by it. Under the resolu- 
tion the committee’s authority is broadened so as to include the 
power to “employ and fix the compensation of such assistants, 
experts, and employes as it deems necessary in the performance 
of its duties under this resolution” and to utilize the services, 
information, facilities and personnel of departments and agen- 
cies of the federal government. The resolution gives the com- 
mittee authority to require “by subpena or otherwise” the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers and documents as it deems advisable. 


The resolution authorizes the committee “to make such ex- 
penditures within the limits hereinafter fixed, as it deems ad- 
visable.” It was explained that the committee would make a 


request for funds on which the House Committee on Accounts 
would have to act. 


BULWINKLE BILL HEARING MARCH 20 


Chairman Wheeler announced March 8 that hearings on 
H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle bill exempting from the anti-trust 
laws agreements between carriers when approved by the Com- 
mission, including rate-making procedures, would begin March 
20, at 10 a.m., before the entire Senate interstate commerce 
committee. The House passed the bill December 10, 1945. 








ALASKAN HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


The House committee on foreign affairs has reported, with 
amendments, H. R. 2871, a bill to create a commission to be 
known as the Alaskan International Highway Commission. 
Under terms of the bill as amended, the President would be 
empowered to appoint such a commission, comprising eight 
members, each member to serve for a one-year term, and the 
commission would have authority to cooperate with any similar 
Canadian agency “in a study for the survey, location and con- 
struction of a highway to connect the Pacific northwest part of 
continental United States with British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and the Yukon Territory in the Dominion of Canada, 
and the Territory of Alaska.” The commission would report 
results of its activities and conferences to the President, who 
would transmit the report to Congress. The bill as reported 
authorizes an appropriation of not more than $50,000 to carry 
out its purposes. 


LIABILITY OF AIR COMMON CARRIERS 


Senator George of Georgia, has introduced S. 1904, referred 
to the Senate judiciary committee, providing for liability of 
common carriers by airplane in commerce in case of injury or 
death of a passenger, resulting in whole or in part from the 
negligence of such carrier or any of its officers, agents or 
employes. 

The bill provides, among other things, that no action shall 
be maintained under the statute unless commenced within three 
years from the day the cause of action accrued. 
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Rail Trusteeships Opposed 
at Insolvency Hearings 


Senator Wheeler, resuming hearings on S. 1253, says 
he does not believe in voting trustee boards, but that 
no law is needed to outlaw them as the Commission 
can handle them in reorganization proceedings. Sen- 
ate committee hears rail, insurance, and banking 
company witnesses 


The practice of appointing voting trustee boards to operate 
railroad properties was sharply criticized as hearings were re- 
sumed March 4, before the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee, on S. 1253, the so-called Mahaffie bill designed to pro- 
vide railroad debt readjustment without court action and, as 
later revised, to take out of the hands of trusteeships and 
receiverships railroads nominally insolvent but actually solvent 
(see Traffic World, March 2, p. 593). 

As Otis A. Glazebrook, member of the Seaboard reorgani- 
zation committee, completed his testimony, Senator Wheeler, 
of Montana, committee chairman, remarked that he did not be- 
lieve in voting trusteeships; that they should be stopped, and 
not permitted. 

Mr. Glazebrook had just explained, in answer to a question 
from Senator Wheeler as to who would control the Seaboard 
railroad, that under the new plan approved by federal court 
and the Commission, there would be five voting trustees for 
five years, two to be appointed by the courts as representing 
the underlying bondholders. 

“Voting trusts’ were vigorously opposed by John M. Bal- 
liet, of Appleton, Wis., who described himself as a general in- 
surance agent who had holdings in certain railroads that had 
operated under such trusteeships. 

Just prior to Senator Wheeler’s comment Mr. Glazebrook 
recited that the new Seaboard voting trustee board would con- 
sist of Joseph France, now a member of the Seaboard reorgani- 
zation committee, to represent the underlying bondholders; Mr. 
Glazebrook himself to represent first consolidated bondholders; 
a Mr. Husband, of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, who 
would represent the government; and Henry W. Anderson and 
Leigh R. Powell, the present Seaboard receivers. 

The five-year period could be terminated by a majority 
vote, said Mr. Glazebrook, adding that there would be no con- 
trol by any outside interests other than those whom the voting 
trustees represented. 

Senator Wheeler interjected that the plan would mean the 
railroad would be controlled indefinitely by the creditors. 

In reply to assertions by Senator Wheeler that the Seaboard 
could have done better in allocating funds for debt reduction, 
Mr. Glazebrook said he was satisfied with the steps that had 
been taken and that it was to his interest to see that the Sea- 
board debt adjustments were properly made as he was “at the 
bottom of the heap” with $75,000,000 in unsatisfied claims. He 
said he would fight ‘“‘to the last breath” for the junior security 
holders he represented. 


No Return to Receivership 


Mr. Glazebrook said that with fixed charges of $1,800,000 
under the new plan there would be no return to receivership. 
In the ten years from 1931 to 1941, however, he continued, the 
receivership, with only $2,900,000 cash available, had virtually 
an impossible task. In 1932, he said, the earnings were only 
$700,000; in 1935, they were less than $3,000,000, and in 1941 
they were $4,700,000. It was not until 1941, he continued, that 
the creditors could get together and feel that they had a real 
opportunity to reorganize. 

Senator Wheeler asserted that the road’s prosperity of the 
last few years was due to war operations, and Mr. Glazebrook 
averred they were well conducted operations. 

The troubles of the 10 years preceding the prosperous 
period were not due to wrangling among the creditors and 
their representatives but to conditions beyond their control, 
said Mr. Glazebrook, adding that it was remarkable how little 
had been used to satisfy so many. By 1942, at the peak of the 
war period, he said, earnings reached $34,000,000. 

Mr. Glazebrook outlined the Seaboard’s purchases of Sea- 
board All-Florida bonds. That railroad was a sub-leased line 
of the Seaboard, he said, but the lease was disaffirmed at the 
time of bankruptcy. The S. A. F. bond purchase, he said, in- 
volved $33,000,000 par value outstanding S. A. F. bonds, of 
which about $27,000,000 par value were in the public’s hands. 
Four million dollars in bonds had been used to collateralized 
and issue notes, he said, and there were $23,000,000 in receivers’ 
certificates. 

Senator Wheeler said it appeared that the transactions 
between the two railroads in the disposal of the $33,000,000 
bonds were transactions between the same interests and that 
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the receivers were not dealing at arm’s length. Mr. Glazebrook 
replied that the receivers did go out and deal at arm’s length, 
that they asked the courts for tenders for the sale of the bonds, 
and that the offerings were advertised in the newspapers. He 
said that at the time the receivers bought the bonds on tenders 
everybody thought they were paying a low price (foreclosure 
price fixed by court at $210 a $1,000 bond). 

“What did you do with the property?” Senator Wheeler 
asked. 

“Seaboard All Florida will become part and parcel of the 
Seaboard properties,” said Mr. Glazebrook. 

Everytime the receivers made a purchase it was to the 
benefit of the entire system, said Mr. Glazebrook. Senator 
Wheeler said: ‘To the benefit of everybody but the junior 
bondholders, who were wiped out.” Mr. Glazebrook averred 
ihat only a small proportion of bondholders were wiped out. 

97 Per Cent of Securities Deposited 


Twenty-three million of the: $27,000,000 in Seaboard All 
Florida bonds were bought by Seaboard, and $4,000,000 were 
held until foreclosure and deposited for bondholders to come 
and get, continued Mr. Glazebrook. He said Seaboard owned 
more than 80 per cent of the S. A. F. bonds. 

Since January 1, 1942, said Mr. Glazebrook, 47% million 
dollars had been paid for Seaboard debt retirement, adding 
that he thought that a pretty fine record. He said that 97 per 
cent of the securities were now deposited in support of the plan. 

Quoting 1942 prices of Seaboard securities, Senator 
Wheeler asked why the receivers had not had enough money to 
buy junior bonds. Mr. Glazebrook said junior creditors and 
underlying creditors would have had great difficulty in taking 
money out of the common fund for application to junior cer- 
tificates. Senior bonds, in 1935, he said, had a strangle hold on 
the property. 

Senator Wheeler remarked that more time had been given 
to the Seaboard than to any other group and that he would 
postpone calling Joseph Franc, another member of the Sea- 
board reorganization committee, and give other interests a 
chance to be heard. He called Mr. Balliet, the Appleton, Wis., 
insurance agent. 

Mr. Balliet said he had fought “voting trusts” since 1943. 
He had certain holdings in the Missouri Pacific but had not 
known about the voting trust arrangements until he read about 
them in a financial newspaper, he said, then he asked for de- 
tails. After much procedural difficulty, he said, he was allowed 
to intervene by the Commission in the Missouri Pacific reorgan- 
ization case. 

Voting trusts, said Mr. Balliet, permitted trustee control 
through ownership of a small percentage of a railroad’s hold- 
ings. He said the railroads were going to meet stiff competi- 
tion; that they would need the best management obtainable— 
management responsive to the stockholders’ needs, and that 
they would require such management instead of “smug, dis- 
interested” individuals who composed voting trusteeships. He 
said he objected also to the “king can do no wrong” theory of 
court appointments of trustees. A five-year voting trust, he 
said, was as bad as a ten-year voting trusteeship. Under a 
proxy system, where a board got control, he continued, he 
defied anybody to get rid of the trustees. Mr. Balliet asked the 
committee to propose a law outlawing voting trusts. 

Senator Wheeler said a law was not needed; that the 
Commission could handle the trusteeships in its railroad reor- 
ganization proceedings, and that, in his judgment, they should. 


Cites Mr. Young’s Testimony 


W. Lloyd Kitchel, attorney for a group of investors holding 
first and refunding mortgage bonds of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., said the most important railroad holding company in 
the United States was the Alleghany Corporation, and that the 
most important proceedings that the Commission had instituted 
under section 5 of the interstate commerce act involved the 
control of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, and Pere Mar- 
quette by Alleghany, Robert R. Young, and Allen P. Kirby. 

The Commission’s investigation in Finance No. 14692, said 
Mr. Kitchel, resulted in a proposal by Alleghany that it be 
permitted to retain control of these three roads on the condi- 
tion that Alleghany and the C. & O. deposit with voting trus- 
tees the voting stocks of other carriers then owned or there- 
after acquired. He added: 































































It is to be especially noted that this proposal did not contemplate 
the surrender by Alleghany of its voting rights with respect to the 
large block of Missouri Pacific common stock which Alleghany holds, 
to-wit, 522,900 shares out of 828,395 issued and outstanding. The reason 
for this exception is set forth in an affidavit of Robert R. Young, 
sworn to on April 9, 1945, which was filed with the Interstate Commercé 
Commission. 









In that affidavit, continued Mr. Kitchel, Mr. Young stated 
that Alleghany would be committed, if a certain proposal of 
March 24, was accepted as a basis for disposing of the litiga 
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tion, to deposit in the trust any voting stocks of carrier corpora- 
tions not presently affiliated with C. & O., which it might there- 
after acquire, thus giving effective assurance that it would not 
thereafter exercise control over the management of any carrier 
corporation not now in the C. & O. system through the voting of 
stocks without the prior approval of the Commission. He said Mr. 
Young averred that Alleghany did not then presently own stock 
in any carrier corporation outside of the C. & O. system, except 
stocks of the Missouri Pacific in reorganization which were 
not to be deposited in trust since they did not represent any 
voice in the management of that property. 

The Commission accepted the proposal outlined by Mr. 
Young, in its decision reported in 261 I. C. C. 239, said Mr. 
Kitchel, adding that as matters now stood, Alleghany retained 
full voting control of its Missouri Pacific common stock free 
from any restrictions. - 


“At the time the Commission decided this matter it had 
already determined that the common stock of the Missouri 
Pacific was without value and was not entitled to participate 
in the reorganization,” said Mr. Kitchel. “That stock repre- 
sented an interest in a mere corporate shell.” 


Mr. Kitchel said that in view of the Senate committee’s 
previous action with respect to railroad holding companies, it 
seemed likely it would want to consider carefully whether 
S. 1253, if enacted into law, would have the effect of “short- 
circuiting” the interstate commerce act by automatically giving 
to Alleghany control of Missouri Pacific, the Gulf Coast Lines, 
the International-Great Northern, and also the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. and perhaps the Denver & Rio Grande, 
without any investigation by the Commission with respect to 
whether such control would be in the public interest. 


“Short-Circuiting” the Act 


Senator Wheeler disagreed with Mr. Kitchel, saying he did 
not see how he could contend that S. 1253 amended the act. 
Mr. Kitchel said it didn’t amend but insisted that it “short- 
circuited.” 

Mr. Kitchel said Mr. Young stated in his testimony: 


When S. 1253 becomes law, we, together with the other security 
holders of Missouri Pacific, will promptly present a plan to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that will be just and fair to all persons 
with an honest stake in this great property. We will do this imme- 
diately. No delays will be tolerated. 


From this statement, continued Mr. Kitchel, it was quite 
apparent that Mr. Young expected S. 1253, if enacted, to give 
Alleghany control of the Missouri Pacific system. This was 
especially interesting, he said, in view of the fact that, in 
accordance with section 2(a) (39) of the investment company 
act, Alleghany’s board of directors had “determined in good 
faith” the “fair value” of Alleghany’s Missouri Pacific common 
stock to be zero. Mr. Kitchel added: 


Mr. Young, when he appeared before this committee, made no 
attempt to show that control by Alleghany Corporation of the Missouri 
Pacific system, the Texas & Pacific, and the Denver & Rio Grande for 
an indefinite period would be in the public interest. Moreover, he 
made no attempt to justify Alleghany’s acquisition of such control with- 
out an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
its effect upon the public interest. Instead, Mr. Young sought to 
distract attention from the entire matter by making baseless attacks 
upon others. 


J. Harlin O’Connell, of New York City, attorney for a group 
of general bondholders of the New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co., after reviewing the difficulties of that rail- 
road when under control of the Erie railroad and lauding the 
progress that had been made under trustees, said that S. 1253, 
as it now read, would not apply to the Susquehanna road, now 
in reorganization under section 77 of the bankruptcy act, be- 
cause of the “$50,000,000 limitation.” He said he had heard of 
a possibility that that limitation might be removed, and, if so, 
he desired consideration by the committee. 


Mr. O’Connell handed the committee a draft of suggested 
provisions for inclusion in section 20c. (1) of S. 1253, in the 
event that section 20c. (1) should be made applicable to car- 
riers whose gross railway operating revenues for any of the 
calendar years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, were less than $50,000,000. 


Mr. O’Connell’s draft including suggested provisions was as 
follows: 


Sec. 20c. (1) All proceedings, whether before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or United States courts, in equity receivership or 
under section 77 of the bankruptcy act, relating to the preparation or 
effectuation of plans of reorganization of each carrier by railroad as 
defined in section 2Ga(1) whose properties on the effective date of this 
section or at any time thereafter are in custody of the United States 
courts shall be forthwith suspended and discontinued as of the effec- 
tive date of this section, except that this section 20c shall not apply to 
any such carrier, (a) whose gross railway operating revenues for all 
of the calendar years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, were less than $50,000,000, 
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unless such carrier is a debtor in any such proceeding, or is a party 
defendant in any proceeding ancillary thereto, with another such carrier 
whose revenues were in excess of said amount in any of said years; 
and (b) for which a plan of reorganization had been certified to the 
court by the Interstate Commerce Commission to which no objection 
was filed by any stockholder of said carrier within the time limited 
by law or an order of the court heretofore entered. 


Says Erie Controlled Susquehanna 


Mr. O’Connell said the Erie got control of the Susquehanna 
early in the century through the J. P. Morgan interests so it 
could have the benefit of the Susquehanna’s line to the seaboard 
and use of its coal terminal on the Hudson. He said the Susque- 
hanna was the stepchild of, and was “milked” by the Erie, and 
that by 1937 its finances were in “ghastly” condition. If, he 
said, the road went back into control of the Erie the old secu- 
rities would be worth less than the price at which they were 
sold today and only a short period of Erie control would undue 
much of the good work that had been done under the reorgan- 
ization. 

“T can assure you we haven’t any desire to turn it back to 
the Erie,” said Senator Wheeler as Mr. O’Connell concluded 
his testimony. 

Fred N. Oliver, the next witness, said he appeared in place 
of Philip A. Benson, president of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, and that he presented the views of the railroad com- 
mittee of the mutual savings banks on the amendments to S. 
1253 contained in a recent committee print. He said he was 
also appearing for the institutional group committee in the 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey case, of which he was 
chairman. Mutual savings banks, he said, were mutual or coop- 
erative institutions with no- stockholders and operated in 17 
states. 

One source of investment of the mutual savings banks, 
continued Mr. Oliver, was underlying railroad bonds that met 
certain prescribed tests. The mutuals’ interest in railroad reor- 
ganizations, he said, was restricted to attempts to provide a 
plan that would salvage for their depositors as much as possible 
of their investments that were made prior to bankruptcy and 
usually in purchases at par. In no way, he said, could they 
invest in defaulted bonds and consequently they could not take 
advantage of speculative increases in the sales prices of the 
securities. 

Mr. Oliver said his clients’ objection to the Hobbs bill, 
passed by the House to provide equity for stockholders in rail- 
road reorganization proceedings, was that it was not sound and 
was impracticable for several reasons. He said the mutual 
banks believed it was unsound to base a capitalization of the 
weaker railroads arbitrarily on book investment or “19a” value. 
Such a method, he continued, would, in many instances, lead to 
disaster. He said that because of truck or other competition, 
much of their mileage might be unprofitable. Such lines should 
not be capitalized at their full book investment or ‘19a’ valu- 
ation, said Mr. Oliver. 

“A second important defect in the bill is that the courts 
are required to pass upon valuations and arrive at an independ- 
ent judgment as to the true valuation of the property,” con- 
tinued Mr. Oliver. ‘“We all know that these valuation cases 
extend over long periods of time. They involve the pricing of 
every rail and tie in the property; they involve many disputed 
questions of principles such as whether the 19a value should 
be determined by reproduction cost at present-day prices; 
whether intangible value such as going concern and develop- 
ment cost should be included. This interminable litigation over 
valuation was involved in the administration of the provisions 
relating to recapture of excess income contained in the 1920 
act. After attempting for over 10 years to administer that sec- 
tion, the Commission finally recommended its repeal because 
of unworkability.” 

In determining 19a valuations for the purposes of the 
Hobbs bill, continued Mr. Oliver, there would undoubtedly be a 
repetition of that litigation. This additional requirement super- 
imposed on the “already cumbersome provisions of section 77” 
would, he said, delay the proceedings for many years, and make 
the act impracticable. 


With respect to S. 1253, Mr. Oliver said: 


The savings banks are thoroughly in accord with the objectives 
of S. 1253 to assure a proper review of pending reorganization plans 
to be certain that no injustices have resulted. We realize that because 
of changed conditions some plans formulated several years ago may 
require revision. It is to be hoped that such a review can be accom- 
plished without undue delay and in a manner which would not preju- 
dice or place at a disadvantage those who are entitled to prior pro- 
tection. 


Supports Haggerty Views 


Mr. Oliver said his clients supported the general views of 
Harry Haggerty, (See Traffic World, March 2). vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

“We fear that the amendments to S. 1253 will create such 
prejudice and will unduly delay the proceedings unless the 
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proposals are modified,” said Mr. Oliver. ‘The bill provides a 
hard and fast rule for uniform application regardless of the 
facts in a particular situation justifying relief. In all cases the 
trustee or trustees would be removed, the debtor reinstated 
in the operation of the property, and the debtor would be 
charged with the responsibility of preparing a plan for sub- 
mission to the bondholders.” 

Mr. Oliver said his clients suggested generally that— 


1. The present proceedings under section 77 or those roads having 
gross revenues over $50,000,000 be suspended for a specified period. 

2. The present operations through trustees be not disrupted. 

3. The Commission by appropriate language be directed to review 
the plans of reorganization in the light of present day conditions and 
determine if changes should be made therein. 

4. All parties to the proceeding, not alone the debtor, be permitted 
to make suggestions and recommendations to the Commission and addi- 
tional testimony be taken if that course seems necessary or desirable. 

5. The plan to be presented to the security holders be the Com- 


mission’s plan resulting from the review in the light of present day 
conditions. 


6. We suggest that consideration be given to the consummation 
of the plan under the procedure contained in S. 1253 because we believe 
that it can be more expeditiously consummated. 


France Prefers Hobbs Bill 


Joseph France, a fellow member with Mr. Glazebrook on 
the Seaboard reorganization committee, said he preferred the 
Hobbs bill to S. 1253, adding that the latter would place bond- 
holders in a position of being denied rights in reorganization 
proceedings. If drastic legislation was unavoidable, he said, he 
would prefer the Hobbs bill because it laid down a standard 
whereas the Senate committee’s bill made a “farce” of section 
77 of the bankruptcy act. 

Senator Wheeler said the committee might in the end 
“give you” the Hobbs bill and that there was great agitation 
for that legislation. Mr. France averred the Seaboard people 
would prefer the Hobbs bill, and Senator Wheeler remarked 
that if that was what the railroads wanted it would save the 
committee lots of time. All that would be necessary, he con- 
tinued, would be to pass the Hobbs bill and send it to the 
President. 

Malcolm McCartney, of Chicago, associate counsel for 
holders of Rock Island 6 and 7 per cent preferred stock, said, 
among other things, that trustees were not in a position to 
function in the period provided by section 20b of the Senate 
committee’s bill. He said that the trustees had accomplished 
much in operating the Rock Island properies but that he be- 
lieved that the officials of the road would do as well, if any- 
thing, better, than the trustees because they would be once 
again working for their railroad. 

Mr. McCartney criticized the Rock Island trustees’ action 
in joining with bondholders and the reorganization committee 
in urging dismissal of an appeal in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals challenging the plan, that was filed by pre- 
ferred stockholders, convertible bondholders and another small 
bondholders’ group, and the action of the federal district court 
in setting the plan down for hearing on March 13, on the ques- 
tion of its approval. He said the motion to dismiss the appeal 
in the circuit court was denied January 18. 

Rock Island bondholders, said Mr. McCartney, refused to 
consent to settlement of $3,880,000 of bank loans owed by the 
Rock Island on a basis of $55-60 a $100 owed. He said this 
arrangement drew “violent objection” from the bondholders 
and threats of litigation including appeals to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. As a result, said Mr. McCartney, the $3,800,000 of bank 
loans collateralized by $15,589,000 of the road’s first and re- 
funding 4 per cent bonds and 4% first-mortgage bonds of the 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line Railroad, was not paid as 
proposed. 


Favors Enactment of Bill 


Mr. McCartney averred that on the strength of his expe- 
rience in the Rock Island case, he favored enactment of the 
Senate committe’s bill. 


The Rock Island directors, continued Mr. McCartney, were 
willing and able to assume the responsibility of operating the 
property. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Baltimore, Md., former solicitor for 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad and for nine years a railroad 
counsel for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, noted that 
the committee print of S. 1253 provided for suspension and dis- 
continuance of further proceedings in cases in equity receiver- 
ship or under section 77 of the bankruptcy act. He suggested 
that if that provision were retained the wording in lines 3 and 
4 on page 12 should be amended to read ‘‘in equity receivership 
or under the bankruptcy act,” thus eliminating a reference to 
section 77. The phrase at present reads “in equity receivership 
or under section 77 of the bankruptcy act, relating to the prep- 
aration or effectuation of plans of reorganization of each car- 
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mer... After the word ‘reorganization’ he suggested inser- 
tion of the words “or adjustment.” 

“The effect of these changes will be to bring within the 
scope of the rider roads involved in procedings under chapter 
XV of the bankruptcy act,” said Mr. Clay. 

The fact that the B. & O. was under chapter XV and was 
being operated by its management without a trustee or re- 
ceiver being appointed, said Mr. Clay, did not afford a logical 
basis for exemption so far as it related to the ability of the 
road to apply its surplus funds to the purchase of its outstand- 
ing bonds at a discount. In that respect, he continued, the 
legal situation was the same. He added that chapter XV was 
as much a part of the bankruptcy act as was section 77. 

“If it be true in a bankruptcy reorgnaization that the 
earnings of the bankrupt estate must be administered for the 
benefit of past-due creditors, then the theory is good whether 
or not the management is left in control or a trustee is ap- 
pointed—for no principle is better settled than that courts of 
equity—and that is what a bankruptcy court is—will not allow 
a trust to fail for want of a trustee,” averred Mr. Clay. “The 
B. & O. made great headway in retiring its debt through the 
purchase of its high interest coupon bonds, but this was before 
it filed its petition in the court. It is significant that the man- 
agement has not had corresponding fredom to utilize to best 
advantage its surplus funds since the court proceeding was 
started.” 

“Strangely Silent” About B. & O. Plan 


There was no logical reason for excepting chapter XV pro- 
ceedings from the rider, said Mr. Clay. He said the insurance 
company representatives and counsel appearing before the com- 
mittee had talked at length about the injustice of this provi- 
sion as it affected the Seaboard, Missouri Pacific, Denver Rio 
Grande & Western, Frisco, and other plans. 

“They have been strangely silent about the B. & O. plan, 
although the B. & O. proceedings are right here at the back 
door of your committee and the B. & O. is the largest railroad 
involved in bankruptcy proceedings,” continued Mr. Clay 

Chronologically and in other respects the B. & O. plan, 
said Mr. Clay, had as little relation to the existing financial 
condition of the B. & O. as had the existing Missouri Pacific and 
Frisco plans that were certified by the Commission to the court 
about October, 1944. The Seaboard plan, he said, was later 
than the B. & O. plan. The B. & O. plan, he said, antedated 
the existing Commission plans for the Alton, the Monon, and 
the Central of Georgia, which, he said, had either been acted 
on by the court since the court hearings on the B. & O. plan 
or had not yet received court approval. 


In negotiation of the B. & O. plan, continued Mr. Clay, 
184 millions of junior bonds that were largely held by the 
public had meager, if any, representation. The plan, he said, 
did not differ from most plans in section 77 and receivership 
cases in that it had not been submitted to the stock for approval 
or rejection as would seem necessary if the stock was called 
on to make any sacrifice. He added that though the plan was 
approved by the court on November 20, it was not yet binding 
on any of the B. & O. security holders. In this respect, he said, 
the proceeding was not yet as far advanced as some of the 
section 77 cases where plans had already been confirmed. 

In all of the section 77 cases or equity receiverships, said 
Mr. Clay, there were other past due debts besides debt to 
the R. F. C. He added: 


In the B. & O. case the only past due debt is the debt to the 
R. F. C. Whatever may have been the financial situation of the B. & O. 
over two years ago when the plan was first conceived, there can be 
little doubt today that if the B. & O. really wanted to pay its debt to 
the R. F. C., and the R. F. C., in accordance with its changed policy of 
last November, should as your committee has suggested, proceed by 
formal motion to collect it there would be no other creditors with 
standing to protest ‘the payment. The company does not have any 
other debts coming due before 1948, and these maturities in the written 
opinion given by the counsel who are handling the case are too remote 
to furnish by themselves a legal basis for the proceeding. There is good 
reason to believe that at the present time the B. & O. can pay 50 
million if not all of the R. F. C. debt of some 81 millions. As of 
December 31, 1945, it had over 80 millions in cash and temporary cash 
investments. Working capital was improved to the extent of some 15 
millions by reason of a credit to tax accruals. 


Says Bill Does Not Include B. & O. 


There was need, continued Mr. Clay, that the plan should 
go back to the Commission for reappraisal, which, he said, 
would happen if S. 1253 was amended in the way he suggested. 

“In any event,” said Mr. Clay, “instead of extending its 
loan for 20 years, the R. F. C. should adopt the suggestion 
made by Senator Reed and Senator Wheeler at page 33 of 
Senate Report No. 925, and take steps to collect it. Payment 
of the loan would release to the B. & O. the collateral therefor 
having a present market value or appraisal value of some 200 
millions.” 
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Senator Reed said the committee’s bill did not include the 
B. & O. situation. , 

The Hobbs bill, said Mr. Clay, like chapter XV, was in- 
tended to be a part of the bankruptcy act. He added that if 
the committee was interested in having bonds purchased. at 
discount, S. 1253 was more flexible—it was not a bankruptcy 
bill. 

Senator Reed, presiding, called to the stand Y. D. Lott, 
of Mobile, Ala., general attorney for the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
railroad. Under an Alton reorganization plan, said Mr. Lott, 
the G. M. & O. would acquire the Alton properties and Alton 
leases, and this plan had been approved without objection by 
the Commission and the courts. 

Mr. Lott said his company recently had noticed the pro- 
vision of S. 1253 in section 20c. (1) (a) providing for the limita- 
tion with respect to companies having gross railway operating 
revenues for any of the calendar years 1942 to 1944, inclusive, 
in excess of $50,000,000. He said the highest figure achieved 
by the Alton in those years was around $37,000,000. 

He said the G. M. & O. felt that the plan should be al- 
lowed to become effective and proposed substitute provisions 
that would make the considered section applicable to carriers 
having operating revenues for those years of less than 
$50,000,000. 

Senator Reed said the committee had no desire to upset 
the solution of the Alton’s problems. 

“If the G. M. & O. was brave enough to take over the 
Alton, let them do it,” said he. “I don’t think you’ll have any 
trouble.” 

Another witness was Henry Behlert, of Washington, D. C., 
who said he and his wife had held certain D. R. G. & W. 
stock which they lost as a result of reorganization plans ap- 
proved by the Commission. He noted there was some opposition 
to the committee bill on the ground it would give one-half 
of the D. R. G. & W. to the old Western Pacific. He said he 
hoped the Western Pacific reorganization would get special 
attention in any investigation of rail reorganizations. 


Cc. & O. Council Raises Objections 


Proposals by certain other witnesses that Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act be amended, so as to provide for return of 
reorganization plans to the Commission for the purpose of re- 
appraisal of the assets of debtor railroad corporations, were 
viewed as unsatisfactory by Robert W. Purcell., vice president 
and general counsel of the Cheasapeake & Ohio and of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and vice president of the 
Alleghany Corporation, in testimony March 7, generally in sup- 
port of S. 1253. 

He testified after W. H. B. Simpson, of Greenville, S. C., 
president of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railroad, had 
asked the committee not to exclude the Seaboard from provi- 
sions of the considered bill. Mr. Simpson said he came before 
the committee because he was “righteously indignant” over rep- 
resentations he said had been made by “a learned group of 
bankers” to Senator Johnston, of South Carolina, a member of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, to the effect that he 
(Mr. Simpson) favored exclusion of the Seaboard from the 
coverage of S. 1253. Under questioning, Mr. Simpson, who said 
he was testifying in his capacity as holder of between one mil- 
lion and two million dollars’ worth of deposited Seaboard securi- 
ties of various kinds, described some alleged activities of the 
Seaboard trustees as “carpet bagging,” and took the position 
that, although he himself would make large profits on invest- 
ments he. had made in Seaboard securities under the present 
Seaboard reorganization plan, it would be better for the Sea- 
board security holders if, under provisions of the bill, the plan 
could be returned to the Commission. Mr. Simpson charged 
that a “steal” had been perpetrated in acquisition of the G. F. & 
A. by the Seaboard. He averred that returning the Seaboard 
reorganization plan to the Commission would be desirable, 
though it would delay “pneople’s getting their money” and would 
mean that money would have to be returned on “when-issued” 
stock that had been sold on the stock exchange. Senator 
Wheeler said he did not understand how the stock exchange 
could permit the sale of “when-issued” stock. 


_. Mr. Simpson said he approved_of the considered bill because 
it would do away with voting trusts. Senator Wheeler said he 
could not understand how the Commission could permit estab- 
lishment of voting trusts, in view of condemnation of voting 
trusts by his committee and by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Injustice had been done to some common and 
preferred stockholders of debtor roads, delay of reorganization 
proceedings should be permitted so as to do away with such 
injustice. 
Stockholders Procrastinate 


Mr. Purcell said that S. 1253, extended to railroads in re- 
organization, was the most logical and feasible method for 
handling “railroads tied up so long in reorganization under sec- 
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tion 77.” He said he believed that, under the bill as now drawn, 
the responsibility for success of reorganization plans would rest 
on the debtor corporations. He added that, in substantially all 
the reorganization cases now pending, the debtor and stock- 
holders had done nothing but “litigate interminably” because 
thereby they had nothing to lose and everything to gain. Where 
equities of stockholders were provided he averred, reorganiza- 
tion plans were pressed forward. He said that the Erie Reor- 
ganization plan went forward in record time because it included 
equity for stockholders—one share in the new company for five 
shares in the old. 

With respect to a contention of opponents of S. 1253 that 
the bill did not provide “terminal facilities,” so as to assure 
eventual winding up of the debtor estate, Mr. Purcell suggested 
that the bill be amended so as to permit action with approval 
of 51 per cent, in one instance, and 75 per cent, in another, of 
the stockholders voting on the propositions considered, rather 
than of the total holders of all the stock outstanding, and so as 
to permit the Commission to disregard negative votes if it was 
convinced that such votes were made in bad faith or were not 
reasonably justified. 

Asked by Senator Wheeler to comment on the assertion by 
another witness that the Alleghany Corporation would benefit 
under the bill in that it would throw the Missouri Pacific into 
the hands of the Alleghany Corporation without bringing the 
Commission into the picture, Mr. Purcell said that that state- 
ment had been made on the assumption that Alleghany would 
ignore the provisions of Section 5 of the act, under which 
Alleghany would have to obtain authority from the Commission. 
Mr. Purcell said that so long as he was connected with Allegh- 
any, that section would not be ignored. 

“You would still have to go before the I.C.C.—this bill does 
not change that provision of the general law,” commented Sena- 
tor Wheeler 


Salvage Something for Old Investors 


If, as some witnesses had urged. Section 77 were amended 
to require return of reorganization plans to the Commission for 
reappraisal, the result would be unsatisfactory, because many 
“wndesirable” provisions of Section 77 would continue in effect, 
said Mr. Purcell. He said the provision for fixing of a maximum 
capitalization by the Commission was “unfortunate,” because 
the Commission was inclined to be conservative. and unless the 
capitalization were ample to provide for stockholders, there 
would still be long-drawn-out litigation. He said some effort 
should be made to salvage for the original investors in railroad 
stock or for their successors something in the new capitaliza- 
tion. Further, he said. if reorganization cases were sent back 
to the Commission. that body would either reaffirm its original 
findings or it would change the capitalization, and if it re- 
»ffirmed. nothing would be accomnlished, while. if it changed 
the canitalization. the reorganization process would have to 
start all over asain. “with the cumbersome. time-consuming 
nrocedure of Section 77.”” Amendment of Section 77 as proposed, 
he said. would nut the economy of the railroad industry back 
seven or eight vears. 

Under S. 1253. he declared. reorganization machinery would 
be placed in the hands of en expert body—the Commission— 
and statutorv review under the exnedited procedure established 
by the urgent deficiencies act would be provided. 

Asked whether he thoucht that S. 1253. if enacted would 
enable the equitv holders to refiind bonds at lower interest rates 
Mr. Purcell said he did not think the auestion could be answered 
generally and that the answer depended on individual problems 
of individual roads. 

Trustees Criticized 


With resnect to a contention of some witnesses that debtor 
railroad pronerties should not he turned hack to the debtor cor- 
porations, but that the pronerties should be preserved by im- 
nartial trustees. Mr. Purcell said that it seemed to him that 
those who had eauity interest in the roads were the ones who 
would press forward and rrotect the nroperty. and that trustees, 
knowing their iob’s would terminate when the roads were 
brought out of trusteeshin. had no incentive so to “nress for- 
ward.” He cited data to show that. as to certain railroads now 
in trusteeship. the trustees had had opportunities to buy up 
some bond issues that were outstanding, at favorable prices, but 
had not done so. He said the trustees of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western had. in November. 1943. bought $2.000.000 of 
Rio Grande Junction Railwav bonds at $142, thouch those bonds 
had sold as tlow as $35. The trustees of the Missouri Pacific, 
he said. had nurchased $6.900 000 of Missouri bonds at $100, 
though they had sold as low as $83.25. 


Mahaffie Makes Proposals 


Mr. Purcell concluded his testimony by asserting that 
under S. 1253, questions fundamentally justifiable in character, 
such as those involved in pending litigation to subordinate or 
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nullify the claims of the Southern Pacific in the Cotton Belt 
reorganization, would be preserved to the bankruptcy courts. 

Charles D. Mahaffie, member of the Commission and of its 
legislative committee, read a statement of that committee’s 
views on the “committee print” version of S. 1253, setting forth 
the position that railroads in reorganization should not be re- 
turned to the debtor corporations, but that, if the Senate com- 
mittee felt that injustice was threatened in any case by failure 
to have reorganization plans revised in the light of changed 
economic conditions, legislation providing for reconsideration of 
such plans by the Commission in supplementary proceedings 
under section 77 of the bankruptcy act should be enacted, 
rather than section 20C of the considered bill. The letter set 
forth the view that section 20B of the bill providing for vol- 
untary modification or adjustment of railroad obligations and 
interest provisions, was undesirable to the extent it affected 
section 77 proceedings that were in process. It proposed several 
amendments with respect to that section. 

Commissioner Mahaffie said that in the larger reorganiza- 
tion cases that were pending, many difficult legal problems af- 
fecting priority of various classes of securities had been settled 
by the courts, and that discarding of the present plans would 
open up new problems that would involve new difficulties and 
further delay completion of reorganization proceedings. 

Answering questions by Senator Reed, Mr. Mahaffie said 
he would prepare a draft of proposed legislation in line with 
the Commission’s recommendations; that he opposed suspen- 
sion of trusteeships, and that he hoped that reconsideration of 
reorganization plans by the Commission could be limited in each 
instance to a supplemental proceeding for determination only of 
the amount of additional securities that might be issued (if it 
was found that changed conditions warranted their issuance) 
and the allocation of such additional securities. 

Mr. Mahaffie dealt with Senator Wheeler’s criticism of 
voting trusts by referring to a statement that a voting trust 
effectively represented minority interests, and that it permitted 
a reorganized carrier to have continuity of management while 
it was getting started. He dealt with charges to the effect that 
the Commission had based capitalization of reorganized com- 
panies on depression-year earnings, by offering data to show 
that even with the allegedly low capitalization figures that the 
Commission had approved, various reorganized roads would have 
made earnings ranging from a deficit of $1.15 a share to $2.29 
a share, except that the Cotton Belt would have earned $6.53 
a share, in the years 1934-44. 


As to Mr. Purcell’s testimony concerning failure of some 
trustees to buy up bonds of roads in their trusteeship at ad- 
vantageous prices, Mr. Mahaffie said that if the trustees had 
bought in such bonds at the stage when they were selling at 
the low prices cited they would have been subject to severe 
criticism for such use of the debtor roads’ funds. 

Commissioner Walter M. W. Splawn, chairman of the 
Commission’s legislative committee, handed to committee mem- 
bers tabulations of statistical data concerning railroads in re- 
ceivership and trusteeship. He emphasized a showing on one 
of these tables that 14 selected class I steam railways in re- 
ceivership and trusteeship on December 31, 1944, had in de- 
fault as of that date matured interest totaling $700,515,518. 
Mr. Splawn said it was ‘‘sad” to find “these great systems” so 
deeply in default in interest on their debt, after the “lush” 
war years, and to hear it seriously proposed now that these 
railroad properties be transferred from the trustees, the per- 
sons who were officers selected by the courts as neutral, to the 
debtor corporations that had been involved in “these litigations” 
for years—corporations comprising stockholders adjudicated 
by the Commission and the courts to have securities of no value. 
He stated, however, that the Commission would conscientiously 
undertake to do equity in the light of changed conditions, but 
that. if it found that the stocks still had no value, nothing could 
be done about it, and value could not be legislated into them. 

Senator Wheeler said that some railroads had had corrupt 
and incompetent managements, and that some trustees also had 
been corrupt and incompetent. 


Suggested “Rail Prosperity” Program 


Commissioner Splawn concluded his presentation by sug- 
gesting that it might be possible to bring about prosperity in 
the railroad industry. with resulting value of railroad stocks, 
through a program of improvement of roadbed, etc., whereby 
passenger train speeds might be increased to 100 miles an hour 
or more and freight train speeds to 50 miles an hour or more. 
Taking into consideration a present expenditure of about $500,- 
000.000 by the railroads for interest charges, he said that if the 
railroads spent $600,000.000 a year for interest on a 20-billion- 
dollar loan that the federal government might underwrite, they 
might refund $8,000.000,000 of outstanding, callable bonds, 
leaving $12,000,000,000 for investment in improvement of rail- 
road property. He believed that such a program would provide 
a most decisive impetus to the industrial and general economic 
development of the United States, and that, “in that sort of 
development, these roads might come out.” 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


He said that courts, in decisions affecting distribution of 
securities in reorganized companies, had talked about “dis. 
tributing value,” but that now there was agitation for distribut- 
ing capitalization. 

“It’s the value that must be distributed,’’ he said. “The 
problem is to increase value.” 

That might be accomplished, he added, if the railroads and 
the ‘“‘big business men” of the country agreed that it would be 
a good thing to have a government bond issue of the size indi- 
cated that could be carried with the railroads’ present outlay 
for bond interest. 

Mr. Splawn said there need be no fear that, if reorganiza- 
tion plans were returned to the Commission, there was any 
bias or pride of the Commission with respect to its former re- 
organization plans. Nor need stockholders think that they would 
be assured of some share in the new capitalization, he added. 

Senator Wheeler, in concluding the hearings, said he had 
received several requests for permission to insert statements 
in the hearing record with respect to the bill, by persons who 
had been unable to appear in person at the hearings, and that 
such statements would be included in the record. 


Celler Bill Would Authorize 
Air Routes for Ship Lines 


_ Announcing that he was urging Congress to correct an 
“intolerable situation” that had arisen because of refusal of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to grant authority for unified sea-air 
service in the cases of overseas transport, while foreign mer- 
chant marine companies were supplementing their overseas 
routes by air transportation, Representative Celler, of New 
York, on March 6 introduced H. R. 5687, a bill to empower 
the Maritime Commission with authority to grant franchises, 
after public hearing, to U. S. marine transport companies for 
maintenance and operation of supplemental aviation routes on 
foreign soil. 

By its title, the Celler bill would amend the merchant ma- 
rine act, 1936, as amended, with respect to air transportation 
by marine transportation and shipping companies. The amend- 
ment would add to title II of the 1936 act a new subtitle, “Air 
Transportation,” embracing sections 241 to 246, inclusive. The 
bill was referred to the House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. 


On introduction of the bill, Representative Celler issued the 
following statement: 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has set its face against a unified sea- 
air service in the cases of overseas transport, holding that each form 
of transportation must be independently managed and controlled. It 
defends its position by maintaining that such is and was the ‘‘Con- 
gressional intent.’’ Nothing is further from the truth. 

The policy of the United States transportation has never been 
declared to be one of rigid separation in management and control of 
modes of transportation. A review of the hearings and the subsequent 
acts of Congress, such as the interstate commerce act, the motor 
vehicle act, the merchant marine act of 1936 and the civil aeronautics 
act reveal no such intent on the part of Congress. 

Principal railroads are engaged in some form of motor transporta- 
tion. Where it serves the public interest, carriers by water operate 
highway carriers and railroads operate steamships. The merchant 
marine act of 1936, section 212, authorized and directed the Maritime 
Commission ‘‘to study and cooperate with vessel owners in devising 
means by which . . . there may be constructed by or with the aid of 
the United States express liner or superliner vessels comparable to 
those of other nations, especially with a view to their use in national 
emergency and the use with or in lieu of such vessels of transoceanic 
aircraft service.’’ 

Why a theory of separateness in overseas transportation should now 
be applied to the detriment of our postwar foreign trade, I fail to see. 
Other countries are prepared to offer a complete sea-air service. Only 
recently, the House of Commons approved the British White Paper 
which discards the ‘‘single chosen instrument,’’ practice for the estab- 
lishment of three main air transport corporations, one of which, oper- 
ating between the United Kingdom and South America, will be con- 
trolled and operated by steamship lines. If the Civil Aeronautics Board 
policy prevails, we are obviously at a competitive disadvantage in 
dealing with foreign trade conditions such as custom regulations, money 
exchange, immigration, public health quarantine and sources of traffic. 
Coordinated sea-air services of other countries will, as a consequence, 
be able to offer lower fares and shipping rates to travelers and shippers. 
This becomes more evident when goods are to be shipped to or re- 
ceived from the interiors of the trading countries. 

If the United States is to attain and maintain its rightful place in 
foreign trade and in world transportation, the ruling against unified 
sea-air service must be reversed. It must be remembered that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is an administrative and not a policy-making body. 

However, since the Civil Aeronautics Board stubbornly holds to its 
unjustifiable position, Congress must act. The C. A. B. cannot stand 
in the way of progress and it must be by-passed. Time is of the 
essence. Foreign merchant marine companies are supplementing their 
overseas routes by air transportation and they will soon crowd out our 
native companies. Therefore, I have this day offered a bill correcting 
this intolerable situation. It would empower the Maritime Commission 
with authority to grant franchises, after public hearing, to U. S. 


marine transport companies for maintenance and operation of supple 
mental aviation routes on foreign soil. 
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March 9, 1946 


Seaway Proponents Rap Railroads; 
Many Foes of Project Heard 


Advocates of St. Lawrence navigation and power 
development bring in new witnesses for “rebuttal” 
testimony, including Ex-Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York, after spokesmen for labor groups and many 
commercial interests present their arguments in op- 
position to project, at Senate committee hearings on 
proposal to approve U. S.-Canada agreement of 1941 


As a subcommittee of the Senate foreign relations commit- 
tee began its third week of hearings on a joint resolution call- 
ing for approval by Congress of the U. S.-Canada agreement 
of 1941 for completion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, proponents of the resolution resumed a presentation 
of arguments in support of the project, with occasional stabs 
at their adversaries, in what the subcommittee chairman had 
designated as a rebuttal session (see Traffic World, March 2, 

. 594): 
4 Opponents of the project concluded their pre-rebuttal tes- 
timony with a series of comparatively short statements by wit- 
nesses representing, among other interests, the fields of or- 
ganized labor, inland waterway operators, organized shippers, 
the coal industry, and state and commercial interests in the 
east and in the Mississippi Valley. 

First rebuttal witnesses for the seaway advocates were: 
Colonel P. A. Feringa, resident member of the Army Board of 
Engineers; Governor Frank Lausche, of Ohio; Fiorello La- 
Guardia, ex-mayor of New York City; Daniel Hoan, ex-mayor 
of Milwaukee; Elmer Benson, former governor of Minnesota, 
and Clarence F. Hall, of Clayton, N. Y., executive secretary of 
the Northern New York Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
and secretary of the Lake Ontario-Thousand Island Resort 
Communities Association. 

That the proposed seaway would be detrimental to the 
New York State Canal System and to carriers now operating 
over that system and on the Great Lakes, and that it was 
highly improbable that freight rates via the seaway would be 
more attractive than the rates now available for traffic on the 
New York canal linking the Hudson River with the Great Lakes 
were contentions made by A. A. Ross, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the New York State Waterways Association, 
Inc. 

State Canal System “Jeopardized” 


He said that $200,000,000 had already been invested by 
New York state in the state canal system and that the federal 
government now was spending $27,000,000 on further improve- 
ments of that system. He stated that, before World War II, 
modern motorships operated on regular schedules between New 
York and Albany via the Hudson River and over the state canal 
thence to Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and other Great Lakes 
harbors, transporting various types of package freight and dry 
cargo westbound and returning with automobile parts, iron and 
steel, grain, canned goods. He said that several hundred barges 
also operated over the state canal system. Construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, he said, would seriously jeopardize if not 
entirely nullify the state’s investment in its canal system and 
put out of business the present operators of barges and motor- 
ships on that system. 

M. D. Griffith, executive vice president of the New York 
Board of Trade, urged that before large sums were spent on 
the St. Lawrence development “we should use more efficiently 
what we have.” 

Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, viewed the proposed seaway as an avenue 
for admitting foreign coal to the North American market, in 
competition with American-mined coal. 


Pennsylvania Witnesses 


Several witnesses from Pennsylvania told the subcommittee 
that the St. Lawrence seaway would operate to the detr’ment 
of Pennsylvania industries, including its coal industry. These 
witnesses were: Representative Flood; Richard Maize, state 
secretary of mines; Floyd Chalfant, state secretary of com- 
merce; Charles Donley, of Pittsburgh, representing the state 
Chamber of Commerce, and Donald O. Moore, manager of the 
freight traffic division of the Pittsburgh Chamber. 


_ Lachlan Macleay, president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 

ciation, of St. Louis, Mo., averred that under the 1941 U. S.- 
C anada agreement, proposed to be approved by Congress by 
adoption of the considered resolution (S. J. Res. 104), the 
United States would abandon its complete sovereignty over 
Lake Michigan and its waters, with the result that “we would 
foreclose ourselves and our posterity against making any needed 
change without the consent of Canada.” 
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Hamilton Fish, of New York, former member of Congress, 
testified on his own behalf against the seaway. 

“Fortunately or unfortunately,” he said, “the governor 
of our state, whether he be Republican or Democratic, forgets 
vital interests of New York because of a Presidential bee, which 
buzzes very, very loudly at times. . . This St. Lawrence canal 
project has been a myth, a political myth, that has been sub- 
sidized for years. . . Our eastern seaboard cities can provide 
all the facilities for export and import trade and commerce 
that are needed.” 


Opposition by A. F. L., Brotherhoods 


Opposition to the seaway project on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was expressed by Lewis G. Hines, leg- 
islative representative of the A. F. L. His testimony, and that 
of representatives of some affiliated labor organizations and of 
rail labor unions, was in contrast to statements presented by 
some C. I. O. witnesses in support of the project. Mr. Hines 
contended that the seaway would divert traffic from U. S. 
ports and transportation facilities and would create unemploy- 
ment. Similar opinions were voiced by Martin H. Miller, na- 
tional legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; John R. Owens, secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (A. F. L.), New York City; 
August A. Wolf, of Buffalo, N. Y., general president of the 
Tug Firemen, Linemen and Oilers Association of America (I. 
L. A.-A. F. L.); Leo S. Smith, of Buffalo, president of the Grain 
Shovelers Union Local No. 109 (I. L. A.); Eugene Murphy, 
business agent of the Lighter Captains Union, Local 996 (TI. 
L. A.), New York City, and John T. Corbett, assistant grand 
chief engineer and national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Mr. Corbett said the 
seaway proposal must be interpreted as one to “socialize or 
communize transportation facilities and hydro-electric power 
projects” and added that his organization opposed such pro- 
posals. He maintained that the seaway project should be in- 
vestigated and studied by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and that Congress ought not to act on it until the Commis- 
sion made a favorable report on it. 

Ernest P. Goodrich, consulting engineer, of New York, 
appearing on behalf of the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference, said the total cost of the seaway project, exclusive of 
past expenditures but inclusive of related construction activities, 
such as wharves, could be estimated conservatively at $771,- 
880,557, of which the United States would pay $593,617,557. 
He said that some of the engineering features of the project 
convinced him that the proponents’ ultimate goal was a 32-foot 
channel depth, instead of the 27-foot channel presently pro- 
posed. With completion of a 32-foot channel, he estimated the 
total cost of the seaway would be $1,500,000,000, two-thirds of 
which would be borne by the United States. 

George E. Mace, manager of the transportation bureau of 
the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
said that if the proposed waterway moved large tonnage, that 
tonnage would be lost to the east coast ports and to the rail- 
roads that now handled it, and that, if the waterway failed to 
attract substantial tonnage, “it would be discovered, too late, 
that we had .. . poured money down another rathole.” 


N. I. T. League Presentation 


John B. Keeler, of Pittsburgh, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, said the 
League opposed the St. Lawrence project on the ground that it 
was economically unsound in that it would “entail huge expen- 
ditures at taxpayers’ expense without compensating transpor- 
tation advantages.” 

“The seaway is not needed to serve the commerce of the 
United States and instead of being an aid would prove a detri- 
ment thereto,” he said. “Certain witnesses in support of the 
project have expressed the view that its construction is neces- 
sary as an aid to other transportation facilities of the United 
States in taking care of increased commerce in the years which 
jie ahead. There is no sound basis for this contention. Existing 
transportation facilities of the United States have never been 
utilized to anywhere near their carrying capacity . .. Any 
difficulties the railroads experienced in transporting the war- 
time volume of traffic was not due to lack of rail capacity but 
was due to lack of equipment which . . . had been brought about 
by paucity of traffic on the railroads during the 12 years pre- 
ceding the war.” 

He noted the existence of “a system of fine highways” and 
of an extensive inland waterway system in the United States. 
He said_that decentralization of industry had progressed quite 
extensively before the war and that there would undoubtedly be 
much further decentralization in years to come. Each decentral- 
ization cut down available traffic for existing transport agencies, 
especially the railroads, he added. 

“Existing avenues of transportation will be able to handle 
without difficulty very much more than any foreseeable increase 
in traffic,” said Mr. Keeler. 
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He asserted that the railroads and existing inland water- 
ways facilities could ill afford to lose traffic that seaway pro- 
ponents claimed the seaway would attract; that depletion of 
traffic and increased costs of operation had resulted in progres- 
sive freight rate increases, and that, to the extent the seaway 
would take away traffic from the rails, the loss of revenue 
would have to be made up by industry through increases in 
freight rates. 

“IT am not pleading the cause of the railroads,” he said. 
“I am pleading the cause of the great body of shippers that 
cannot use the seaway but will be called upon to help pay for 
it through taxes and may be called upon to pay higher freight 
rates because of the tonnage it will take from the railroads. 
It is a false theory that this waterway would, to any appre- 
ciable extent, create new traffic for the railroads and other 
existing transportation agencies. Traffic is created by demand 
for goods, not the building of new avenues of transportation... 
The war had demonstrated . . . that the railroads of the United 
States must be maintained in healthy condition as part of our 
national defense. They can be maintained in that condition 
only by adequate revenues from traffic, or by government sub- 
sidization; we do not want the latter, which is the stepping 
stone to government ownership and operation... 

Mr. Keeler expressed confidence that an impartial investi- 
gation by the Commission as to the need of the St. Lawrence 
seaway as a transportation facility would ‘‘support our position 
that there is no need for the seaway as an aid to handling of 
traffic available today or for any foreseeable period in the 
future.” 


Position of Governor Lausche 


A summary of arguments for construction of the seaway 
was presented by Tom Ireland, of Cleveland, O., author of 
several books on the subject of the St. Lawrence development. 
Governor Lausche propounded the view that opponents of the 
project were short-sighted and that they needed to realize that 
what was good for one section of the country would ultimately 
benefit the country as a whole. 

Colonel Feringa defended project cost estimates of the 
army engineers. He said the engineers had chosen to base their 
estimates on 1930 and 1940 prices, as the closest approach to 
‘normal year’ prices, in view of their conclusion that six years 
would be required for completion of the proposed construction, 
and had added 20 per cent to the “base year’ prices to allow 
for average price increases in the six-year period. Asked by 
Chairman Hatch, of the subcommittee, how long a period would 
be required for construction to get under way after money for 
the construction was made available by Congress, Colonel 
Feringa estimated that that period would be about six months. 

Ex-Mayor LaGuardia took the tack that opposition to the 
St. Lawrence project was inspired primarily by private power 
interests. He believed that very few privately-owned public 
utility companies would remain in the United States after 20 
years. He criticized testimony of Cornelius Callaghan, of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York, declaring that 
Mr. Callaghan had said, on the one hand, that the St. Lawrence 
seaway would be.closed five months of the year and would not 
have great value as a traffic artery, and, on the other, that 
the seaway would be harmful to the port of New York. Enact- 
ment of the considered resolution, he averred, would have a 
sobering effect on the utility interests throughout the United 
States. 

After Senator Hatch had noted that spokesmen for mine 
workers and railroad employes feared that the seaway would 
result in loss of their jobs, Mr. LaGuardia said that troubles of 
the railroads had arisen out of unsound financing, “from the 
very beginning.” He said the time was coming when there 
would have to be a readjustment of the whole transportation 
system. The railroads should clean their own house first, be- 
fore — in with objections to cheaper transportation, he 
declared. 


Assault on Railroads 


Mr. Hoan also assailed the railroads for their hostility to 
the St. Lawrence development. He said opponents of S. J. 
Res. 104 had, in effect, made the “amazing” charge that the 
army engineers were “downright incompetent” to make detailed 
studies and estimates of cost. He contended that no “depart- 
ment of government” was more free of prejudice, bias or po- 
litical influence than the army corps of engineers. 

Traffic committees of port cities and of Chembers of Com- 
merce were, with “very few” exceptions, dominated and ruled 
by railroad interests, he maintained. The railroads that were 
opposing the St. Lawrence seaway, he said, were “the same 
railroads that Thurman Arnold says have suppressed actual and 
normal development of competition for air cargo carriers.” 
These railroads, he continued, controlled “with almost an iron 
hand” the fixing of rates by trucking companies; were in league 
with pipeline companies to discriminate against independent 
oil producers; had fought water shipping constantly; had 
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thwarted “every move by Congress to force competition among 
various types of transportation”; had “circumvented the law- 
ful orders of various departments of the federal government,” 


‘and exercised powers in fixing their own rates “far beyond 


those powers exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 


Seaway as Aid to Farmers 


Ex-Governor Benson asserted that the Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia areas in 1939 received almost 75 per cent of 
the cheese, 63 per cent of the butter and evaporated milk and 
36 per cent of the poultry and eggs produced by the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas; that these prod- 
ucts now moved by rail to the east at “rates which are among 
the highest in the country,” and that it was estimated that with 
direct water carrier service to the eastern ports named, by 
way of the St. Lawrence seaway, the producer would save $3 
o $6 a ton. The seaway would make possible substantial sav- 
ings also for eastern dairy farmers, by reducing the freight 
charges on hay from Lake Superior and Lake Michigan points 
to the east coast to a maximum of $8 a ton. A year ago, hay 
cost $33 a ton in Massachusetts, and only $13 a ton in Minne- 
sota, he said, adding that “the reason for this differential is, 
of course, the rail cost to transport feed from the west to the 
east.” In view of present food shortages in war-ravaged coun- 
tries of Europe, there was now a greater food market abroad 


-than ever before, and “for this food to cost any more than is 


actually necessary would be a tragic thing for millions of our 
starving allies,” he said. 

Mr. Hall said he wanted to try to answer “a few questions 
raised by Senator White (of Maine) and others in reference to 
foreign ships entering and navigating the (St. Lawrence) River 
and the Great Lakes.” He said that ocean-going vessels bound 
for the Great Lakes took on Canadian pilots at Montreal— 
pilots who were “perfectly familiar with the rules and reeula- 
tions of shipping commerce and navigation on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway.” Either Canadian or American pilots 
might be used in the international waters, he said. 

He stated that the elapsed time a round trip voyage from 
Montreal to the head of the lakes and return, stonning at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago and Milwaukee to discharge and load 
cargo, would be about three weeks. With transfer of grain from 
lake ships to smaller canal vessels at Prescott. on the St. Law- 
rence, for movement to Montreal, as at present, a cost of about 
41% cents a bushel was involved, but with deepening of the 
channel as now proposed the large upper lake shins could con- 
tinue the full distance to Montreal and there transfer to ocean- 
going ships, eliminating the greater part of the 4% cents a 
bushel charge, he said. The deeper channel and the use of 
10,000-ton instead of 2,500-ton ships down the river to Mon- 
treal could result in savings of $1.25 to $1.50 a ton on grain 
and in comparable savings in other cargo rates, he averred. 

Importation of foreign coal, he said, had not been demon- 
strated at the north Atlantic ports ‘which are most vulnerable.” 
He regarded that as substantial proof that foreign coal would 
not move farther inland and “nearer our producing areas,” but 
said he believed that opening of the St. Lawrence to the move- 
ment of large lake ships would furnish the coal producers with 
enlarged and added markets in eastern Canada and the lower 
St. Lawrence valley. Referring to discovery of 24 bodies of 
high grade iron ore in northeastern Quebec and western Lab- 
rador, “350 miles north of the western end of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence,” he said that a railroad costing $70,000,000 was to 
be built from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to these ore bodies this 
year. He added that ‘‘with the depletion of the high grade iron 
ore at the head of the lakes, it is readily conceivable that shortly 
the very shins now carrying ore from the head of the lakes 
southeast will be carrying ore from the terminal of the railroad 
now being built .. . to the lake ore ports.” 


Barnes Cites “Loyalty to A. A. R.” 


Additional rebuttal witnesses for the seaway advocates 
were Julius Barnes, New York City, president of the St. Law- 
rence Conference; Francis B. Wilby, chairman of the New York 
State Power Authority: and Leif Erickson, of the Montana 
Farmers Union. Under Secretary of State Acheson spoke 
briefly concerning international legal phases. 


Mr. Barnes reviewed and commented on assertions of va- 
rious opponents of the joint resolution. He asserted, among 
other things, that sentiment in the railroad industry was by no 
means uniform with respect to contentions in opposition to the 
bill set forth by the Association of American Railroads, and 
added that although western trunk line railroads became mem- 
bers of the A. A. R. when it was organized in 1934, it was 
significant that no western rail executive had registered oppo- 
sition to the measure. He ascribed much of the opposition of the 
bill in railroad circles to loyalty to the A. A. R., which, he 
said, had its representatives in every city and hamlet. 
‘Resolutions adopted by various business groups in favor of 
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this or that legislation were not always the product of careful 
research and consideration, continued Mr. Barnes, and he 
quoted to that effect from a letter from the president of a large 
business organization which he did not name. 

Mr. Barnes said that in the days when he helped organize 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States at the request 
of President Taft a sincere effort was made to provide business 
men with accurate information and that this policy was being 
pursued in the St. Lawrence Conference. 

Mr. Barnes took issue with assertions of the opposition that 
the traffic haul of the waterway would be too far inland to be 
practicable and cited the fact that shipping proceeded 3,000 
miles inland on the Yangtze and 4,000 miles on the Amazon 
River. 

Package freight, said Mr. Barnes, required special types 
of expensive ship equipment, adding that few operators had 
been able to enter that trade because of the continued opposi- 
tion of the railroads. A water rate of $1.74 from New York to 
Duluth did not invite enough tonnage to make such a service 
pay, he said. 

A complete and operated St. Lawrence Waterway would 
have greatly curtailed the submarine menace in the recent war 
and would have prevented much of the “inconceivable delay” 
to military operations that ocurred then, said Mr. Barnes. 


N. Y. Official Answers Opponents 


Chairman Wilby, of the New York authority, answering 
critics who contended that improvement of the St. Lawrence 
would permanently, adversely affect the Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
said that such a view assumed that the commerce of each of 
these ports was static, and that the modernization of one Amer- 
ican port was always harmful to another. 

“If that were true,” said he, “New Orleans would have 
more cause to complain against the canal which made Houston 
a great seaport than against the improvements which will give 
distant Great Lakes harbors access by deep water to the sea.’ 

Speaking of ice conditions on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system, about which, he said, much had been heard in the 
course of the testimony, Mr. Wilby averred that the answer 
was to be found in the fact that the Great Lakes ports today, 
ice-bound for four or five months a year, handled more shipping 
than the Atlantic and Gulf ports combined; and also in the 
fact that Montreal, farther north than any U. S. harbor on the 
Great Lakes, was nevertheless one of the leading seaports in 
the western hemisphere. And finally, he continued ,great sea- 
ports the world over, ice-bound in winter, readily adapted them- 
selves to this seasonal factor to serve the needs of industry and 
trade and to participate freely in world commerce. 

Mr. Erickson, of Montana, quoted Senator Wheeler, of that 
state, as saying much of the opposition to the seaway was the 
result of power trust propaganda. He said most of the Montana 
Senators who had been in office since the St. Lawrence issue 
was opened had supported the project. 

Most of Montana’s wheat was shipped to Duluth and Chi- 
cago, said Mr. Erickson, adding that completion of the seaway 
would bring much needed car relief—cars of the type that 
Montana needed, to carry bulky commodities. He said Montana 
had suffered from a car crisis for years. 

Mr. Erickson was identified in the hearing as a losing 
candidate for Governor of Montana last year. Senator Aiken, 
of Vermont, a visitor to the hearing remarked that Mr. Erick- 
son’s defeat was not due to his stand on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. 

Telegrams in support of the project from Edward J. Noble, 
chairman of the board, American Broadcasting Co., Washington, 
D. C., and Cyrus Eaton, of Cleveland, O., were placed in the 
record. The issue was not a political one, as it had had the 
successive support of every President for the last 30 years, said 
Mr. Eaton. 

Danielson Closes for Proponents 


Presentation of rebuttal testimony by the St. Lawrence 
project advocates ended March 6, with N. R. Danielian, con- 
sultant of the State Department and of the Department of 
Commerce on matters relating to the proposed seaway and 
power development, making the concluding statement for the 
proponents. 


_Others who argued the “pro” side of the case that day were: 
Acting Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, of the Department of the 
Interior; John D. Babbage, president of the Rutland Railroad, 
Rutland, Vt.; Representative Dondero, of Michigan; Leland 
Olds, chairman of the Federal Power Commission, and Albert 
G. Clifton, representing the Massachusetts State C. I. O. Coun- 
cil and the council president, Joseph Salerno. 

Mr. Chapman declared that “the lowered rate of discovery 
of new mineral materials, including oil,” supported the con- 
Ciusion that as a result of wartime depletion of U. S. mineral 
resources this country would have to depend to a larger extent 
on Imports from abroad, in the course of time. 
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“The St. Lawrence seaway and the powerplant attached 
to it,” he said, “become important in this depletion picture in 
the following ways: Whenever, in the future, we are forced 
to go on an increased import basis, the whole metal fabricating 
industry of the lake area will unfortunately suffer a slow but 
profound shock. That shock will come from the preference that 
the coastal areas will acquire when foreign minerals are shipped 
to this country. They will arrive at the coast ports from abroad, 
instead of coming to the lake area from the middle west or 
mountain area. The tendency will be for metal-fabricating to 
move out of the lake area, particularly toward the east coast, 
to gain the advantage of the lowest costs. Such a movement 
would profoundly change the character of economic activity 
in the area. Such a movement would also put the mineral re- 
sources of the middle west and the mountain area farther away 
from their markets than they now are and force a lowering of 
their already very thin margin of profit to an impossible point. 
They simply cannot afford to absorb any more freight costs. 
The mineral areas of the Mountain and middle west, therefore, 
stand to gain by any effort that will benefit the lake area. The 
St. Lawrence seaway represents a stabilizing factor in the 
situation.” 

Mr. Chapman said that, in addition to iron ore, the im- 
ports via the seaway that would be most helpful to the lake 
area would be manganese and chrome, and that bauxite would 
be most helpful to New York state. He averred that the seaway 
would help keep the metal industry of the lake area “just where 
it is now, close to the domestic sources of minerals,’’ and added 
that, consequently, he saw the seaway and power plant as 
“cushions for the shock of our mineral depletion, both for the 
lake area and the mining regions.” 


Rutland Railroad President’s Views 


Mr. Babbage said that cheap power was what was needed 
in the area served by the Rutland. The owners of the Rutland 
believed that general prosperity would be brought about in this 
area by the proposed St. Lawrence hydro-electric power project 
and that this would increase the volume of rail traffic moving 
through Vermont. He described the Rutland as “the only inde- 
pendent (rail) carrier in Vermont.” Present rail traffic condi- 
tions in Vermont were unfavorable, ‘something must be added.” 
and the “something” that would stimulate business for the rail- 
road and for other railroads and industries in New England was 
the St. Lawrence project, he believed. 


Representative Londero pointed out that he had introduced 
in the House a joint resolution identical to S. J. Res. 104, the 
subject matter of the hearing, and obtained leave to insert in 
the hearing record the text of an address he had delivered, in 
advocacy of the St. Lawrence development. 


Chairman Olds, of the F. P. C., took issue with a contention 
of coal industry spokesmen that the proposed hydro-electric 
power plant would displace steam power plants, thereby reduc- 
ing coal consumption. He visualized availability of cheap hydro- 
electric power in the northern New York and New England 
area as a means of developing industries that otherwise might 
not be located in the United States, because of nearness to 
sources of needed raw materials in this area. He said that in 
15 years since 1930, coal consumption in Tennessee, where the 
Tennessee Valley Authority had built hydro-electric power 
plants, had increased 297 per cent. 


Ideas on Atomic Energy 


Mr. Olds was skeptical as to possibilities of developing 
atomic energy plants for development of electric power in the 
near future. Atomic energy equipment would have to be en- 
veloped in at least 30 inches of steel to prevent harmful radia- 
tion, and accordingly, the cost of such plants would be very 
high, he averred. Even if atomic energy plants did not cost 
more than steam power plants, energy from such plants would 
cost more than energy from hydro-electric power plants, he 
concluded. 

Mr. Clifton said that certain Massachusetts spokesmen who 
had testified against the St. Lawrence project, including Sena- 
tor Saltonstall, did not represent the people and the workers 
of the state. 

Mr. Danielian, who directed the compilation of a seven- 
volume study entitled “The St. Lawrence Survey” for the 
Commerce Department in 1941. objected to suggestions of some 
opponents of the project to the effect that additional studies 
with respect to the need for the proposed canal in the Inter- 
national Rapids section be made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He said that so many studies already had been 
made by public and private agencies that he hoped no more 
studies would be undertaken, and that he thought the time 
was ripe now for action. He mentioned several of the studies 
that had been made in past years, including one by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, in 1920 and 1921, and one by 
— ee committee appointed by President Roose- 
velt in ; 
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He said that L. C. Sabin, who had testified against the 
project in the present series of hearings, as a witness for the 
Lake Carriers Association, had stated in testimony before the 
International Joint Commission in 1921, as a spokesman for 
the army corps of engineers, that large liners would be able to 


negotiate the proposed deeper channels of the St. Lawrence 
River with ease. 


Argument on Short Navigation Season 


With respect to claims by St. Lawrence project opponents 
that the seaway would be closed to navigation five months out 
of each year and that this fact would militate against its use- 
fulness, Mr. Danielian said that in the seven months of open 
navigation, traffic on the Great Lakes aggregated more than 
half of the tonnage of the east coast, Gulf and west coast 
traffic combined. He said that the opposition misinformed the 
committee on the matter of ocean carrier rate making; that 
rates of such carriers were based on competitive conditions, 
rather than on distances, and that distances from Lake Erie 
ports to northern Europe were shorter via the seaway than via 
the state canal and Hudson River route to New York City. 
Under present conditions, the cost of the overland haul from 
midwest origins to east coast ports was often as great as the 
cost from such ports to European destinations, he declared. 

Dealing with a contention of project opponents that the sea- 
way would prove harmful to the railroads, Mr. Danielian said 
that the railroads west of Lake Michigan and south of the 
Ohio River would not be hurt. As to the railroads in the east, 
carloading records showed that their peak traffic demands were 
in October and that their traffic levels were lowest in February 
and March, he said. He maintained that the fact that the 
seaway would be closed in the winter months would enable the 
railroads to make use of rolling stock that otherwise would be 
idle in those months, with diversion of seaway traffic to them, 
while, in the season of heavy traffic for the rails, the seaway 
would offer relief, by ‘“dulling’” the summer peak by “perhaps 
10,000,000 tons.” Thus, he said, the seaway would help to 
bring about better average utilization of railroad rolling stock. 

Statements by witnesses from New Orleans to the effect 
that that port would lose 3,000,000 tons of traffic if the seaway 
were completed were described by Mr. Danielian as “plainly 
absurd,” because, he said, most of the traffic that went through 
New Orleans served the territory of “the southern tier of 
states from Texas and Arkansas to Alabama and Tennessee” 
and would in no way be affected by construction of the seaway. 
He averred that witnesses from Providence, R. I., were unduly 
alarmed about loss of traffic by that port, “since Providence is 
not a transshipment center for foreign traffic coming from the 
middle west.” 

“In fact,” he added, “for some years before the war the 
only export traffic from Providence was local scrap iron shipped 
to Japan.” 

He said that if the American Federation of Labor was now 
unanimously opposed to the St. Lawrence project, ‘“ it must be 


a new development since John L. Lewis rejoined the organiza- 
tion.” 


He concluded by referring to large power projects under- 
taken in Russia and other foreign countries, saying that the 
United States could not afford to sit back and watch other 


countries developing their natural resources to the fullest 
extent. 


Hoover Letter Supports Project 


Senator Langer, of North Dakota, inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record the text of a letter addressed to Senator 
Hatch, of New Mexico, chairman of the St. Lawrence subcom- 
mittee of the Senate foreign relations committee, by former 
President Herbert Hoover, under date of February 12, 1946, 
endorsing the St. Lawrence project as one of economic value. 

Mr. Hoover noted that he had served, from 1924 until 1928, 
as chairman of the St. Lawrence Waterway Commission cre- 
ated by President Coolidge; that he (Mr. Hoover) had initiated 
negotiations for a treaty with Canada providing for construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway and “selling various inter- 
relations in respect to it” in 1929, as President, and had signed 
and sent the treaty to the Senate in 1932, with the urgent re- 
quest for its ratification. 


“I do not consider the construction of the waterway will 
injure the existing American transportation system or our 
ports,” Mr. Hoover wrote. “The natural increase in goods move- 
ment which should take place during the long period of con- 
struction should more than compensate any diversion. ... Had 


the treaty of 1932 been ratified at that time, and construction 
followed, the waterway would have directly or indirectly paid 
for itself several times over in World War II. . . . Every im- 
provement. of transportation brings not only visible economic 
benefits but a host of invisible ones—for cheapening of trans- 
port benefits both the producer and the consumer in lessening 
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costs. I have no hesitation in my belief as to the economic 
value of the project.” 


Borchard Warns Against “Executive Agreements” 


A Yale professor, a Buffalo, N. Y. labor union representa- 
tive, and a spokesman for the National Coal Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., opponents of the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
gave rebuttal testimony before Senator Hatch’s subcommittee, 
March 7. 

Prof. Edwin Borchard, of Yale, presented for the record 
a copy of a letter he had written on March 2, to Senator Hatch 
in which he commented on a Senate committee print entitled 
“Constitutionality of St. Lawrence Legislation: Memorandum 
Submitted by the Department of State.” 

He said he had not directed his previous challenge to S. J. 
Res. 104, except as it was designed, according to its terms, to 
“approve” a previous executive agreement concluded between 
the United States and Canada in 1941. The letter continued: 

My challenge of constitutionality was directed mainly to the execu- 
tive agreement sent to Congress for its ‘‘information’’ only, and 
designed to be approved by the joint resolution in question. I ventured 
to state that this was a proceeding unknown to our Constitution, since 
only treaties may be assented to by two-thirds of the Senate, whereas 
this looked like a proposal to make the treaty in the form of an 


executive agreement and then obtain majority approval of the two 
Houses of Congress. 

It seemed to me that this would nullify the treaty-making power 
of the Senate, for which there has been some ill-informed demand, 
and substitute in place thereof, according to Wallace McClure, the 
executive agreement, without Congress if possible, with Congress if 
necessary. 

I ventured to express the opinion that, if the Senate waives its 
treaty-making power often enough, it will have lost it, notwithstanding 
the constitutional terms, which mention the treaty three times but the 
executive agreement not once. I undertook to show how in late years 
the executive agreement had been used to encroach upon the treaty- 
making power, illustrations of which are used in this document as 
the evidence of a growing usage by which the treaty-making power 
may be submerged. 


In his oral presentation, Prof. Borchard said an executive 
agreement was not binding on the United States, adding that 
an agreement that was binding only so long as it was desired 
to be binding was not binding at all. A treaty, however, was 
binding, he said. An agreement, he continued, was vulnerable 
to attack at any time by the desire of one party to get away 
from it. 

Prof. Borchard’s letter to Senator Hatch, after explaining 
Mr. Borchard’s challenge of the constitutionality of the execu- 
tive agreement, was devoted to a criticism of the state depart- 
ment’s memorandum. 


Labor Spokesman Opposes Project 


Opposition to the project was registered by Charles J. 
Wolff, of Buffalo, representing Local No. 1286 of the I.L.A,, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor Grain Eleva- 
tor at Buffalo. 


“We know that Buffalo is the largest milling center in the 
world and if the St. Lawrence project is built there is no reason 
why these mills should stay in Buffalo,” averred Mr. Wolff. 
“They will move to the upper lakes and ship flour and grain 
right past Buffalo putting thousands of men out of work. If 
the mills stay here our harbors and many miles of Lake Erie 
will have to be dredged out to a depth of about 35 feet which 
will involve billions of dollars. Our rail transportation will 
suffer and many more thousands of men will be idle and we don’t 
think our country should spend a billion dollars in a foreign 
country.” 

Mr. Wolff asked the committee if it wanted a slow 2,200- 
mile water route to bring in foreign labor and goods to be 
dumped on our markets with little or no tariff, and, if so, how 
did it expect our labor to compete with cheap foreign labor and 
ask our industries to pay high wages and pay for the develop- 
ment of this route that would supply the foreign competition to 
both American labor and industry. 


“This project would affect our whole eastern seaboard 
and the Great Lakes area,” continued Mr. Wolff. “It will affect 
somewhere near two-thirds of the population and all the trans- 
portation and industries of the country.” 


Sees Opportunity for Russian Coal 


F. F. Estes, of the National Coal Association, replied to 
assertions previously made before the committee by Clarence 
F. Hall, of Clayton, N. Y., to the effect that there was nothing 
to fear from importation of foreign coal, because foreign coals 
had not come into the north Atlantic ports and would not move 
further inland and nearer our producing areas. 


Mr. Estes presented figures to show considerable importa- 
tion of anthracite through north Atlantic ports from the United 
Kingdom, Russia, Germany, and Belgium, and also by Canada 
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of what, he said, was presumed to be coal of United Kingdom 
origin or re-exports. 

“Tt will be noted that in the year 1936, for example, there 
was a total of 631,336 tons of anthracite coal imported into this 
country, the preponderance of which came from the United 
Kingdom and Russia,” said Mr. Estes. 


He said Mr. Hall also asserted that the opening up of the 
St. Lawrence would be of particular benefit to the producers of 
“our best grade of coal originating in southern West Virginia 
for they would move their tonnage at a much lower rate in the 
large lake ships from Lake Erie ports.” This was only a specula- 
tion on the part of Mr. Hall, said Mr. Estes, adding: 


It is true that Canada wants a good grade of coal, and she is now 
getting a good grade of coal from the state of Pennsylvania and other 
states, moving to ports on Lake Ontario, but Canada would also be 
opened up in normal times to receiving anthracite coal from Russia, 
which is comparable or even superior to any of the American coals, 
both anthracite and bituminous. 

Furthermore, he continued, Canada had indicated that her primary 
interest was in developing coal, production within her own borders. 
He continued: 


Another fact to be considered is that Canada now places a duty of 
75 cents a ton on American coals, and no duty upon coals coming 
from the United Kingdom. There is no assurance but that Canada 
might afford the same duty exemption to Russian coals if she found 
them superior to American coals and needed them for her own use. 
Should Canada take such a position, this country would be powerless 
to act as Congress gave up some of its powers over duties when it 
turned over to the executive branch of the government through the 
State Department the question of negotiating so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements. 





Congressional Committee Changes 
Recommended in Report 


The joint committee on organization of Congress, pursuant 
to H. Con. Res. 18 providing for a “full and complete study of 
the organization and operation of the Congress,” has reported 
to the Senate and the House, recommending that the 33 stand- 
ing committees of the Senate be reorganized into 16 and that 
the 48 standing committees of the House be reorganized into 18. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
would not be changed in any respect, under the recommenda- 
tions. No grouping of that committee with any other commit- 
tee is proposed. Similarly, the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries would not be disturbed. 

In the Senate, however, it is proposed that the Senate 
interstate commerce committee and the committee on manufac- 
tures be reorganized into the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee. 

The Senate commerce committee would be grouped with 
the following committees into a committee called “interior, 
natural resources and public works”; Indian affairs, inter- 
oceanic canals, irrigation and reclamation, mines and mining, 
public buildings and grounds, public lands and surveys, and 
territories and insular affairs. 

The Senate patents, judiciary and immigration committees 
would be organized into the judiciary committee. 

In the House a public works committee would include the 
committees on flood control, public buildings and grounds, 
rivers and harbors, and roads. 

The House judiciary committee would include the judiciary, 
patents, revision of the laws and immigration and naturaliza- 
tion committees. 

The House committee on post office and post roads would 
be grouped with the civil service, census and District of Colum- 
bia committees, the new committee to be the civil service com- 
mittee, 

Under the plan recommended each senator would be lim- 
ited to membership on two standing committees. There would 
be an average membership of 23 on all major standing com- 
mittees of the House, each member of the House to be limited 
to one major committee assignment. The appropriations com- 
mittee of the House, however, would retain its present size of 
43 members. 

Among the recommendations are two that each reorganized 
legislative committee be authorized to employ four staff experts 
in its particular province and that staff employes be not dis- 
missed for political reasons. 


Reason Committee Was Created 


__ The committee, which made many other recommendations, 
Said it was created in response to a widespread congressional 
and public belief that a grave constitutional crisis existed in 
which the fate of representative government itself was at stake. 
Continuing, in its general remarks, it said: 


Public affairs are now handled by a host of administrative agencies 
headed by nonelected officials with only casual oversight by Congress. 
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The course of events has created a breach between government and 
the people. Behind our inherited constitutional pattern a new political 
order has arisen which constitutes a basic change in the federal design. 
Meanwhile, government by administration is the object of group pres- 
sures which weaken its protection of the public interest. Under these 
conditions, it was believed, the time is ripe for Congress to reconsider 
its role in the American scheme of government and to modernize its 
organization and procedures. 

The committee held 39 public hearings and 4 executive sessions 
between March 13 and June 29, 1945. The testimony of 102 witnesses 
was taken, 45 of whom were members of Congress. In addition, 37 
members and many interested private citizens submitted written state- 
ments. A review of all the testimony received reveals a wide area of 
agreement among the witnesses with respect both to the conditions 
that handicap Congress in the efficient performance of its proper func- 
tions and as to many appropriate remedies for these defects. 

In evaluating the suggestions, we have been guided by what Justice 
Holmes called ‘‘the felt necessities of the time.’’ To all these proposals 
we have applied the simple test: Will they strengthen Congress and 
enable it to do a better job? 

Under the Constitution the framers vested primary powers in the 
national legislature. They gave it the power of the purse, the right to 
declare war, the power to legislate and impeach, to regulate commerce 
and promote science and the arts. They also authorized Congress to 
determine the structure of the executive department and the powers of 
all administrative officers, the number of the Supreme Court Justices 
and its appellate jurisdiction, and the form and jurisdiction of inferior 
tribunals. 

In strengthening the Congress through proper organization and 
procedure, your committee believes that the first mandate of the 
Constitution will be carried out. 


Committee Structure and Operation 


Your committee believes that no adequate improvement in the 
organization of Congress can be undertaken or effected unless Congress 
first reorganizes its present obsolete and overlapping committee struc- 
ture. This is the first and most important test of whether Congress is 
willing to strengthen itself and its organization to carry the tremendous 
work load that present-day governmental problems place upon it. 

About 90 per cent of all the work of the Congress on legislative 
matters is carried on in these committees. Most bills recommended by 
congressional committees become laws of the land and the content of 
legislation finally passed is largely determined in the committees. 

We feel that there is nothing sacrosanct in the present arrangement 
of our committees. A study of the committee system of both Houses 
reveals that since the First Congress the committees have undergone 
many realinements and changes as conditions demanded. As ‘‘the work- 
shop of Congress’’ the committee structure, more than any other arm 
of the legislative branch, neéds frequent modernization to bring its 
efficiency up to the requirements of the day. 

However, because of obvious difficulties attendant upon the reduc- 
tion of standing committees, Congress for many years past has neg- 
lected to survey its over-all needs for a more effective system. New 
committees have been established to do particular jobs, but little atten- 
tion has been paid to realinement of committees and their jurisdictions 
on all over-all basis. 

Congress can no longer afford the luxury and waste of manpower 
and time in maintaining a total of 33 standing committees of the Senate 
and 48 standing committees of the House. We recognize the difficulties 
inherent in simplifying this old system of 81 standing committees. We 
realize that loyalties to these present committees, certain perquisites of 
membership upon them, established seniority rights, and a desire to 
maintain these traditional rights make reorganization of our committee 
structure the No. 1 problem to be faced in any attempt to modernize 
and strengthen the Congress. 

Only by untangling the existing overlapping jurisdictional lines and 
merging standing committees which today have almost concurrent 
jurisdiction can present-day legislation be adequately handled. We 
have attempted in the following recommendation to merge closely 
related committees into one where their jurisdictions overlap or where 
they deal with similar subjects. 

By limiting members of Congress to service on a few committees, 
they can become more familiar with their committee work. By con- 
solidating many minor committees, a system of major committees for 
both houses will be created and members will have time properly to 
weigh and consider legislative matters referred to these consolidated 
committees. Many members of the Senate now serve on as many as 
10, 9, 8, and 7 special and standing committees, while some House 
members serve on aS many as 6 or more. By reducing this scattered 
work load through reorganization, members will be relieved of many 
unrelated lines of legislation on their present hodgepodge of committee 
assignments in exchange for positions on one or two committees of 
greater responsibility and related legislative subject matter. 


Deficiency Bill Includes Money 
for Mail Transport by Ships 


The House appropriations committee has reported H. R. 
5671, the second urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 1946, in- 
cluding an item of $1,200,000 to be added to $400,000 previously 
appropriated for foreign mail transportation in the current 
fiscal year. The committee noted in its report that the amount 
of additional appropritaion requested for this purpose was 
$2,844,000. 

“An .additional appropriation is required to defray the 
cost of conducting this activity along the lines obtaining prior 
to the war,” the committee said. ‘‘Funds previously made avail- 
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YOU IN THE WAREHOUSE BUSINESS? SURE! 


Set up a warehouse right on your own premises, where your inventories are 
stored, and make money on it! You can replenish those inventories, avail 
yourself of tempting Government surplus goods, if desired, by the simple, con- 
venient device of Tidewater Field Warehousing. This bona fide warehousing 
procedure provides sound collateral for bank-loans, augments your line of 
credit at a time when credit is vital. If you are a manufacturer, distributor, 
or processor, with stocks of raw materials or finished merchandise, you should 
investigate the advantages of Tidewater Field Warehousing without delay. 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 


John J. McMackin, Vice-Pres.—17 State St., New York 4, N.Y. 
E. C. Thomson, Vice-Pres.— Pleasant St., Easthampton, Mass. 


A Unit of the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 
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aliof Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


WALTER B. McKINNEY, President, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NEW YORK 4, L. J. Coughlin, Executive Vice-President, 17 State St. e CHICAGO 5, R. D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager, 1610 Transportation Building 
SEATTLE 4, R. M. Costigan, Pacific Coast Representative, Spokane St. Wharf 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6 515-541 Seneca St., Buffalo 4, N. Y. (operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) 131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Mass. 


George M. Richardson, Vice-President W. J. Bishop, Vice-President Bayway (Elizabeth) 2, New Jersey J. F. O'Halloran, Manager 
R. S. McElroy, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 






NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia Port Street, Newark 5, New Jersey LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
James A. Moore, Vice-President J. A. Lehman, Vice-President 17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 


and General Manager and General Manager Arthur Link, Vice-President T. W Haskell, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 
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able are now exhausted. The appropriation applies to the move- 
ment of mail by surface ships to and from foreign countries. 
Private operators gradually are displacing the War Shipping 
Administration, which entails a cost not anticipated by the 
original appropriation. 

“Of the additional appropriation requested and recom- 
mended by the committee, all but $3,338 represents the esti- 
mated additional cost for conveying such of the mails as will 
he moved by private operators. The estimate assumes a larger 
movement by private operators than trends thus far justify. 
This was acknowledged to the committee by the (Post Office) 
Department’s representative. If the reduced amount proposed 
should prove to be insufficient, an additional amount may be 
provided later.” 


Printed hearings on the bill included testimony by Vincent 
B. Waters, assistant director of the Post Office Department’s 
division of international postal service. He said that most of 
the $400,000 previously appropriated for foreign mail transport 
by surface ships had been spent for transporting the mails in 
foreign ships and explained that all mails to Norway were 
transported in Norwegian ships, as no W. S. A. ships were 
being operated to and trom Norway. 


Expansion of Federal Barge Lines 
Opposed by Private Water Carriers 


Congress has been urged by the American Waterways 


Operators, Inc., “to immediately take such action as it may- 


deem appropriate to prohibit Inland Waterways Corporation 
from expending funds under its control for the acquisition of 
new floating equipment (cargo barges and towboats) prior to 
July 1, 1946, the effective date of the government corporation 
control act,” and “to enact legislation which will discontinue the 
operation of Inland Waterways Corporation on routes now be- 
ing adequately served by privately-owned water carriers.” 


In a statement issued March 2, the A. W. O., “a national 
association of common, contract and private domestic water 
carriers and operators, all privately-owned and operated,” ex- 
pressed its concern “about the proposed expansion program of 
inland Waterways Corporation, “a wholly-owned government 
corporation which operates in competition to the members of 
this association.” 

The purpose for which Inland Waterways Corporation was 
established by Congress in 1924 was “to pioneer and experi- 
ment in the attraction of freight traffic to the inland waterways 
of the nation,” stated the association, adding: 


The act creating it specifically provides that the corporation shall 
be discontinued and disposed of when the purposes for which it was 
created have been achieved. The fact that several hundred privately- 
owned water carriers are now operating on the inland waterway system 
clearly indicates and proves that the purposes of Inland Waterways 
Corporation have been accomplished. 


Charges Wallace Wants to Expand 


On October 15, 1945, a committee of private water carriers 
asked Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, “the governor 
and sole board of directors of Inland Waterways Corporation,” 
to curtail and eventually suspend the activities of the corpora- 
tion. 


“It is now apparent that the corporation, operator of the 
Federal Barge Lines, proposes to substantially expand its op- 
erations and activities,” charges the association, citing the ac- 
quisition by the corporation of ‘‘a large number of steel cargo 
barges” from the United States Maritime Corporation, and cor- 
poration plans “‘to acquire additional equipment such as barges, 
towboats and terminal facilities . . . prior to the effective date 
of the government corporation control act, July 1, 1946, after 
which all of its expenditures will come under the scrutiny and 
the examination of the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress.” 


Chester C. Thompson is president of the American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc., with executive offices in Washington, D. C. 


T. & N. O. EMERGENCY BOARD 


President Truman has created an emergency board under 
the railway labor act to investigate and report on a dispute be- 
tween The Texas & New Orleans and employes represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen involving changes in working rules 
and cases pending before the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. A strike had been set for March 2. Appointment of the 
board operated to maintain the status quo pending the making 
of the board’s report and for thirty days thereafter as provided 
in section 10 of the railway labor act. 
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Railroads Tell Arbitration Board 
Increases Would Cost $920,000,000 


Dr. Parmelee of A.A.R., says 37 per cent freight 
rate increase would be needed if union demands 
are granted. Brotherhods complete direct testimony, 
say rail wages lag behind those paid in manufactur- 
ing industries. 


Freight rates would have to be increased about 37 per cent 
if rail unions succeed in superimposing their demands upon the 
increased wage and material costs already experienced, Dr. J. H, 
Parmelee, of Washington, D. C., director, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Association of American Railroads, told a joint 
session of the two arbitration boards, March 7, in the Masonic 
Temple Building, Chicago. 

Dr. Parmelee was the first witness representing the rail- 
roads to appear before the arbitration boards. On March 6, 
the 18 railroad unions had completed presentation of their 
direct case before both the three-man board arbitrating demands 
of the three operating brotherhoods for a daily wage increase 
of $2.50, and the six-man board arbitrating the demand of 15 
non-operating unions for a daily wage boost of $2.40. 

Pay increases granted by the railroads in 1941 and 1943, 
if calculated on the basis of the number of service hours per- 
formed in 1941, Dr. Parmelee said, would increase the carriers’ 
annual wage bill $576,000,000. In addition, employes were 
granted vacations which cost the railroads $50,000,000 a year, he 
said. 

“Unit prices of materials and supplies,” he continued, “have 
increased by 29.8 per cent since 1941. This is equivalent to an 
annual increased cost of $345,000,000 calculated on the basis of 
1941 material consumption. 

“With traffic volume already decreasing,” the witness said, 
“the necessity for increasing freight rates and charges, to the 
extent required to recoup the 1941 and 1943 wage advances and 
the increased cost of materials and supplies since the outbreak 
of the war, is emerging with increasing clarity. 


Increase Would Cost $920,000,000 

“The employes now press for an increase in wage rates 
which would cost the carriers another $920,000,000, on the basis 
of 1941 service hours,” he stated. ‘‘Manifestly, to grant any part 
of this demand would add to the amount of the freight rate in- 
creases that must be sought if the railroads are to continue to 
render adequate service to the public.” 

Freight revenue, for three post-war years, he said, has been 
estimated at $4,670,000,000. For the railroads to recoup in- 
creased costs already experienced would require an increase in 
freight rates of more than 17 per cent; to meet the present wage 
demands would raise this percentage to 36.8 per cent. 

“It requires little imagination to see that the prospective 
post-war shrinkage in gross will produce a serious financial 
situation for the railroads,’ continued Dr. Parmelee. “This 
would become even more serious if so large an element of oper- 
ating costs as wage rates is increased over existing levels. The 
railroad payroll in 1945 absorbed more than 40 cents out of 
every dollar of revenue.” 

Certain economics that resulted from the large traffic war- 
time traffic volume will cease to be realized, he said. Average 
load per car will almost certainly be less, tons per train will 
not be so great, the average haul of freight will recede to more 
nearly normal levels, and other factors that aided in reduction 
in unit operating costs will largely disappear. 

The average straight time rate of pay per hour of all 
railroad employes, the witness testified, increased 42 per cent 
from 1929 to 1945. During this same period, the average unit 
cost of material and supplies increased by 35 per cent. 

“Rail carriers,’ he concluded, “are faced with further in- 
increase in unit costs that will offset much, if not all, of the 
economies developed over the years as a result of large capital 
expenditures for additions and improvements to plant facilities.” 

Oliver Says Rail Wages Lag 

Earlier, the testimony and cross-examination of E. L. Oliver, 
manager, Washington office, Labor Bureau of Middle West, ap- 
pearing on behalf of the railroad brotherhoods, occupied the 
attention of the six-man board. Mr. Oliver, who began his testl- 
mony the morning of March 2, and concluded it the afternoon 
of March 5, presented much the same material delivered earlier 
before the three-man board (see Traffic World, March 2, p. 613). 

As in the 1941 and 1943 wage disputes between the rail- 
roads and their employes, the commodity budget prepared by 
the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics is being 
stressed by the unions. Mr. Oliver, in his testimony before the 
two boards, contended that the budget is “nationally recognized 
as a reasonable standard for American wage earners. 

“To live on that basis in 1945 would cost $3,030,” he said. 
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“Yet transportation employes, who are popularly believed to be 
‘highly paid’, earned only an average rate of $2,965.” 

Of the transportation men who worked every month of 
1945, 37 per cent would have earned less than the cost of this 
living standard, he added. ; 

The witness also contended that wages of rail workers 
have lagged behind those of other industrial groups. “While 
straight time earnings of employes in manufacturing industries 
have increased 41.9 per cent, the earnings of transportation 
employes have increased only 16.4 per cent since January, 
1941,” he said. “Of 23 groups of employes in manufacturing 
industry, reported by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties, every group had had substantially higher wage increases 
from January, 1941, to September, 1943, than had the trans- 
portation employes.” " 

Transportation workers entered the war freeze period at 
a wide disadvantage compared with other American workers, 
he argued, adding that “during the war freeze period the dis- 
parity grew even wider.” 


Cross-Examination by Faricy 


W. T. Faricy, vice-president and general counsel, Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co., and counsel for the railroads in 
the hearing of the non-operating unions’ case, in cross-examina- 
tion drew from the witness admissions that, in the depression 
years, many of the manufacturing industries laid off men at 
a greater rate than did the railroads. 


Mr. Faricy developed testimony to show that the manu- 
facturing industries are largely concentrated in the cities and 
larger towns, whereas railroads “have employes in every county 
of the nation.” 

Whereas the Heller budget assumes a family of four, said 
Mr. Faricy, the United States Census for 1940 records an aver- 
age American family of 3.64 persons. The Heller budget, he 
said, does not purport to show actual expenditures of wage 
earners’ families, which expenditures are much less. The bud- 
get further assumes, said railroad counsel, that the head of the 
family earns all the income, typically, whereas actually more 
than one person in a family often is employed. 


Both Mr. Faricy and Mr. Oliver agreed that the accident 
rate on the nation’s railroads declned or improved from 1920 
to 1940, the trend being reversed when many railroad employes 
entered the armed services and untrained employes were hired. 


Recess for Three-Man Board 


During Mr. Oliver’s appearance before the board arbi- 
trating the non-operating brotherhoods’ case, the three-man 
operating board recessed its hearings, but resumed them the 
morning of March 6. 


“Test for Arbitration” 


With the union’s direct case now presented, it is evident 
that the 18 unions involved will lean heavily on the argument 
that voluntary arbitration as a means for peaceful settlement 
of wage disputes is at stage in the proceedings. Many union 
witnesses have stressed this viewpoint. 

Lester P. Schoene, of Washington, union attorney, said 
that “the institution of arbitration is being put to its greatest 
test.” 

Harry W. Fraser, president of the Railway Conductors, 
told the arbitration board that “voluntary arbitration is being 
subjected to a crucial test.” 


Mr. Frazer said that labor dissatisfaction with an arbitra- 
tion award handed down in June, 1927, in a case involving the 
brotherhoods and the western carriers, “washed out” the idea 
of arbitration of labor issues “for a period of 17 years.” 


Two Rail Unions Announce Strike; 
Truman Names Emergency Board 


Nation-wide walkout of Trainment and Engineers, 
scheduled to begin March 11, delayed at least 60 
days. Railroads say strike is “senseless,” accuse 
two brotherhoods of “walking out” on mediators 


President Truman at his press conference March 8 an- 
nounced the creation by him of an emergency board, under 
Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, to investigate and report 
on the dispute between the railroads and their employes repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The members of the board are: Leif Erickson, formerly 
justice of the Montana supreme court; Frank M. Swacker, at- 
torney of New York City, who has acted heretofore in railroad 
labor dispute cases under the railway labor act, and Gordon 
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S. Watkins, of the department of economics, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 

The board has thirty days in which to investigate and make 
its report to the president. During the time the board is en- 
gaged in its investigation and up to the time it reports to the 
president and for thirty days thereafter the Railway Labor 
Act, provides in effect for the employes continuing at work 
under the conditions obtaining at the time of appointment of 
the board. 


The National Mediation Board on March 7 had notified 
the President that a substantial interruption to interstate com- 
merce was threatened by the pending strike. 


Presidents A. F. Whitney, of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and Alvanley Johnston, of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, told a joint press conference, the morning 
of March 6, in Cleveland, that the two operating unions had 
scheduled a nation-wide strike to begin at 6 a. m., eastern 
standard time, March 11. 


Both unions concluded a strike vote February 20, and later 
announced that overwhelming majorities of their membership 
favored strike action. The circular of instructions on the strike 
vote stipulated that “in event withdrawal from the service be- 
comes necessary, it will be the purpose of these two organiza- 


tions to permit a free and full operation of troop and hospital 
trains.” 


The heads of the two brotherhoods said they had advised 
their members that employes serving on mail trains have the 
same legal right to strike as those workers on other trains. 
They announced that strike plans divided all railroads into four 
groups, with the strike against the first group scheduled to 
begin March 11, the other dates being staggered as follows: 
second group of railroads, March 12; third group, March 13, 
and fourth group, March 14. 

Should the two unions strike, approximately 300,000 train- 
men and 78,000 engineers would be directly involved, on rail- 
roads from coast to coast. 

These two unions, representing about 15 per cent of rail 
employes, have rejected arbitration, insisting that demands for 
45 rules changes be considered along with their demands for 
increased pay (see Traffic World, February 2, p. 287). 

The Trainmen and the “Engineers have accused the carriers 
of refusing “‘to offer any wage increases or to settle our wage 
increase proposal until our rules proposal and the carriers’ 
counter rules proposal are disposed of.” 


Strike “‘Senseless,” Say Railroads 


The strike call of the two railroad brotherhoods was termed 
“a senseless and flagrant disregard of the railway labor act,” 
according to a statement released March 6 in Chicago by the 
conference committees representing the nation’s railroads in the 
arbitration of wage demands of the other 18 rail unions. 

The carriers accused the two brotherhoods of “walking out” 
on federal mediation, and stated: 


Presidents Johnston of the Engineers and Whitney of the Trainmen 
declined to defer rule changes. They also rejected the offer of the 
carriers to submit their wage demand to arbitration. 

The National Mediation Board then advised Johnston and Whitney 
that mediation would be resumed here February 11. The Board and 
representatives of the railroads were here but officials of neither union 
appeared. They subsequently advised the Board that they regarded 
mediation as terminated. 

On February 14 the Board advised Johnston and Whitney that the 
board was the sole authority to judge termination of mediation and 
that the Board regarded the wage-rule case as still in mediation. 


Meantime, however, Whitney and Johnston have flouted the law 
in calling this strike. 


Describe Rule Changes Sought 


“Today’s move on the part of the engineers and trainmen,” 
the statement said, “is in sharp contrast with the willingness 
of the 18 unions and the carriers to adjust their differences 
through arbitration.” 

Continuing, the carriers said: 


The rule changes which Johnston and Whitney insist should 
be considered jointly with the wage demand, were originally con- 
ceived when wages were frozen by the wage stabilization act. All rail 
wages then had advanced more than the 15 per cent allowed under 
the Little Steel formula. Actually, many of the rule changes demanded 
constituted wage increases and were so drawn as to circumvent the 
wage stabilization act. Other rule changes would be ruinous to railroad 
operating efficiency. 


Would Cost $785,000,000 Yearly 


One of the many drastic rule changes demanded would compel the 
reduction of freight trains to 70 cars. This would necessitate cutting 
the length of trains to far less than the pulling power of modern 
locomotives. Obviously this would increase the cost of moving freight 
which ultimately would reach into the pockets of the public. 

They also demand that passenger trains be limited to 14 cars. 
The demand for passenger transportation now taxes railroad capacity 
and it would seem that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
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the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen have little or no regard for 
the traveling public. 

The 45 rule changes demanded would result in an addition of 
$785,000,000 annually to the nation’s transportation bill, exclusive of 
any wage increase. 


COWLITZ, CHEHALIS & CASCADE DISPUTE 


An unadjusted wage dispute between the Cowlitz, Chehalis 
& Cascade Railway Co. and employes represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen has resulted in appointment by 
H. H. Schwartz, chairman of the National Railway Labor Panel, 
of an emergency board to investigate and report thereon to 
the President. The board is composed of Frank M. Swacker, 
A. G. Crane and John A. Lapp. 





N. Y. Commerce Association 
Hits Bus Terminal Bill 


Vigorous opposition to a bill now before the New York 
state legislature, which would permit the Port of New York 
Authority to acquire, establish and operate bus terminals in the 
Port of New York District, was expressed by the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, March 3. 

Passage of the bill in its present form, said the associa- 
tion, would provide unjustified tax exemption, and would place 
the Authority in unfair competition with private enterprise. 
The association’s objections to the bill were outlined in letters 
from Thomas Jefferson Miley, secretary, to D. Mallory Stephens, 
chairman of the ways and means committee of the Assembly, 
and to Senator Arthur Wicks, chairman of the Senate finance 
committee. 

Few people realize the enormous areas in the states of 
New York and New Jersey that are subject to incursions of 
the Port Authority, Mr. Miley stated. 

“The Port Authority, by launching itself in the business of 
bus terminal operation,” wrote Mr. Miley, “goes into direct 
competition with private enterprise and accordingly should be 
compelled to meet all the obligations which are borne by private 
enterprise. . . A bus terminal paying full taxes would make a 
substantial ‘contribution to municipal revenues, but . . . the 
effect of the tax exemption is to compel the real estate tax- 
payers of the community within which a bus terminal may be 
erected to subsidize all. bus operators utilizing the authority 
terminal facility.” 


Southern Truck Rate Boost Planned 
on Shipments Up to 5,000 Lbs. 


The Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference announced 
that its general rate committee on March 6 had authorized the 
conference to publish, as soon as possible, increases on inter- 
territorial and intraterritorial shioments of less than 5,000 
pounds, the interterritorial traffic being between the east and 
the south. 

The conference said it would publish an increase of 20 per 
cent on shipments up to and including 1,999 pounds, excluding 
minimums, with a maximum increase of 20 cents a hundred 
pounds, and an increase of 10 per cent on shipments of 2,000 to 
4,999 pounds, with a maximum increase of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

In deciding to authorize publication of these increases, the 
committee had before it the results of a three-day traffic study 
by the conference and a cost analysis prepared for it by J. C. 
McWilliams, transportation consultant for the conference, in- 
dicating that traffic comprising shipments of less than 5,000 
pounds was unprofitable, the conference reported. It added that 
the committee also had before it an analysis of overating re- 
sults of 75 carriers for 1945 indicating an operating ratio of 
99.9, excluding Associated Transport, Inc., and an operating 
ratio of 101, including that carrier. Data on the 1945 operations 
showed, further, that 30 of the 75 carriers operated at a de- 
ficit in 1945 as against 19 whose operations showed a deficit in 
1944, said the conference. It estimated that the increases sought 
would result in an over-all increase of about 7 per cent in the 
case of intraterritorial traffic and about 6 per cent as to inter- 
territorial traffic. 





CAR OWNER STATISTICS 

The Commission has issued statement No. 462, selected 
statistics from annual reports of private car owners (persons 
furnishing cars or protective service to or on behalf of railroad 
or express companies) for the year ended December 31, 1944. 
The 20-page mimeographed report is the third in the series. 

The tabulation showed a total of $603,042,272 invested in 
transportation property by 105 owners of 100 or more cars, less 
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reserve of $409,793,578 for depreciation, leaving the net invest- 
ment $193,248,694. Total revenues for those owners was shown 
as $207,579,047, and total expenses as $148,017,810. It showed 
those owners as employing a total of 21.372 people at the close 
of the year. 


MOTOR CARRIER C. O. D. FEES IN S. C, 


The Public Service ‘Commission of South Carolina has 
approved application No. 234 of Motor Truck Rate Bureau, Inc. 
for authority to increase fees for collecting and remitting 
Cc. O. D.’s in South Carolina, in a report in No. 4009. The 
proposal involves cancellation of present fees and application, 
on statutory notice, of the scale of fees published in Rule 31, 
section 12, of National Motor Freight Classification No. 7. 


Cc. M. F. A. BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT SECTION 


The business development section of the Central Motor 
Freight Association will hold a spring luncheon meeting March 
19, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Speakers will include Phil Hinerfeld, of the Biow Adver- 
tising Agency, New York City, and Less Allman, vice-president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit. Alex Scherer, president of 
Scherer Freight Lines, Ottawa, IIll., will be chairman. The 
new film recently produced by the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., on the proper handling of freight, will be shown. 
Following the speaking program, an open forum on sales prob- 
lems will be conducted. 


A. T. A. CARTAGE CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Local Cartage National Conference of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., will hold a three-day meeting at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 6, 7 and 8. According to 
Frank H. Floyd, executive secretary, general sessions are 
planned for the morning of each day with committee meetings 
set for the afternoons. Officers will be elected. 





SEDBERRY BUYS TRUCK LINE 


Jerome P. Sedberry who has spent many years in transpor- 
‘ation and most recently served as vice-president, traffic, 
Keeshin Freight Lines, has purchased and will operate the Cen- 
tral Freight Systems, in South Bend, Indiana. The acquisition 
was made March 1, 1946. 

Besides maintaining its general offices in South Bend, the 
company maintains terminals in Chicago and Toledo. The com- 
pany is certificated to serve all points on route U. S. 20 be- 
— Chicago, Illinois and Toledo, Ohio, via South Bend, In- 

iana. 





HARVESTER RESEARCH PROJECT 

Establishment in Chicago of a manufacturing research 
project devoted to the improvement of manufacturing methods 
and procedures for the entire line of International Harvester 
Co. products has been announced by K. O. Schreiber, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. The company’s research activ- 
ities will occupy about 230,000 square feet of floor space in a 
building at 5225 South Western Avenue. Mr. Schreiber said 
the new Harvester establishment will not be a general research 
laboratory but will be a specialized center for study of improved 
manufacturing processes. It will not replace such research 
going on at individual Harvester plants, he said. 

EVANS AND HICKS SCHOOL BUS PATENTS 

In the interest of the health and safety of school children, 
two manufacturers of bus equipment have waived patent rights 
on two devices to school bus manufacturers, according to Frank 
W. Cyr, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and chairman of the National Conference on School 
Bus Standards. Evans Products Co. of Detroit has waived all 
royalties on its ventilation patents when used in school buses. 
Earl M. Hicks and the Hicks Body Co. of Lebanon, Ind., are 
transferring all patent and manufacturing rights for stop-arms 
to the American Education Association. Professor Cyr said that 
a meeting of school transportation officials from all 48 states, 
last November, had developed and approved uniform nation- 
wide standards for school buses, including all-steel bodies, a 
limit of 78 per cent weight distribution on the rear axle, proper 
ventilation and a stop-arm for controlling traffic when children 
are entering and leaving buses. 


FORD OPERATIONS RESUMED 

Manufacturing operations at the Ford Motor Co.’s Rouge 
and Highland Park plants, closed since January 25 because of 
the steel shortage, were resumed March 4, M. L. Bricker, 
director of manufacturing, announced. The Ford Iron Mountain 
plant, where bodies for station wagons are built, also resumed 
operations March 4, but the Lincoln plant is still short of parts 
and will remain closed for the present. 
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March 9, 1946 


Institute for Traffic Management 
Goal of Cincinnati Meeting 


Traffic men take first steps toward 
new organization—Hollopeter heads 
planning committee — Aitchison 
voices good wishes of Commission 


€ About 65 prominent industrial and transportation traffic 
men, meeting at Cincinnati, March 1, sitting as a commit- 
tee of the whole, voted to “proceed with the organization of an 
institute for traffic management, and organized a sub-committee 
charged with developing a plan for such an organization to be 
submitted to a future meeting of the group. The Cincinnati 
meeting was by invitation of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. The sub-committee on organization will report to the 
same group plus those to whom 
invitations had been sent but 
who were unable to attend the 
March 1 meeting. 

The motion to proceed with 
the organization, submitted by 
J. P. Haynes, traffic commis- 
sioner, Louisville, Ky., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, followed a 
day of discussion dealing with 
principles and details. 

Fred A. Doebber, president 
of A. T. C. of A., called the 
meeting to order and was 
elected presiding officer. Lowe 
P. Siddons, traffic manager, 
Holly Sugar Corporation, Col- 
orado Springs, Col., chairman 
of the A. T. A.’s committee on 
professionalization of traffic, 
outlined the discussions that, over a period of fifteen years, had 
preceded the calling of the meeting. He pointed out that the 
move for professionalization had, at one time or another, had 
the approval of all of the national organizations in the field, 
including the A. T. C. of A., the National Industrial Traffic 
League and the National Association of Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards. 


G. Lloyd Wilson, vice-president, education and research, 
A. T. C. of A., professor and head of the department of trans- 
portation and public utilities, Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, outlined his idea of the 
form the proposed organization should take. His presentation 
followed much along the lines of several articles on the subject 
published in the Traffic World in recent months, including the 
issues of September 8, 1945; January 19, 1946, and March 2, 
1946. 


There followed a discussion, lasting several hours, on the 
details of his proposal, including the various classes of member- 
ships contemplated, methods of examinations for acquiring such 
memberships, and such other questions as the need for a “grand- 
father clause” insuring standing in the institute of men who 
have had long and important carriers in traffic management. 


Leaving these details, the meeting then adopted a motion 
by J. W. Peters, Anderson, Ind., for the formation of a tempo- 
rary committee to suggest further action. That committee con- 
sisted of Charles W. Braden, general traffic manager, National 
Distillers’ Products Corporation, New York; Mr. Siddons, Mr. 
Doebber, Mr. Wilson and R. A. Ellison, manager, traffic depart- 
re. Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and secretary of 
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The general meeting then recessed briefly. On reconvening, 
the committee reported with a recommendation for the forma- 
tion of a sub-committee on organization charged with research, 
consultation and study, with the object of recommending a plan 
for permanent organization. It recommended that H. A. Hollo- 
peter, traffic director, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
be president of the committee, and W. H. Ott, general traffic 
manager, Kraft Foods Company, secretary-treasurer. 

_ On motion, the meeting adopted those recommendations, 
with the added proviso that the committee be empowered to 
enlarge itself by the addition of other members, the amendment 


H. A. Hollopeter 





Cc. B. Aitchison 


being adopted with the need in mind of having representatives 
of groups of other than those personified in the original group. 
As the committee was constituted, before the close of the meet- 
ing, it included Mr. Doebber, Mr. Wilson,, Mr. Braden, Mr. Sid- 
dons, Mr. Ellison, and the following: 


J. W. Peters, traffic manager, Delco-Remy division, General Motors 
Corporation, Anderson, Ind.; C. H. Beard, general traffic manager, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York; E. L. Hart, traffic 
manager, Atlanta Freight Bureau, Atlanta, Ga.; John Duffy, vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, Lehigh Valley Railroad, New York; R. R. Luddecke, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Standard Brands, Inc., New York; Carl Giessow, 
director of traffic, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; 
L. R. Capron, vice-president, traffic, Burlington Lines, Chicago; E. G. 
Plowman, vice-president, traffic, United States Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sarah O. Seamer, commercial agent, Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Corporation, New York; W. E. Hayghe, head of the 
central traffic service division, Procurement Division, U. S. Treasury; 





F. A. Doebber G. Lloyd Wilson 


Charles H. Vayo, general traffic manager, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Wilson was appointed educational advisor to the com- 
mittee. 


Aitchison’s Paper 


Mr. Wilson read a paper on the subject of an institute for 
traffic management, prepared by Clyde B. Aitchison, member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which Commissioner 
A‘tchison was unable to present in person. He commended the 
effort in the following terms: 


I do not think this is the occasion for a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to impose on you a learned discourse. You are 
to confer concerning the desirability of setting up an organization 
which shall undertake comprehensively to further the process of educa- 
tion in respect to transport, especially for those who in some capacity 
have responsibility in the direction of transportation, and to take 
steps in the direction of professionalizing their vocation. 

It is difficult for me to formulate anything on the subject worth 
while to bring to such a conference. In the first place, it is hard for 
me to imagine what could be said in derogation or discouragement of 
such an effort. When the kind invitation extended to me was presented 
in a conference of the entire Interstate Commerce Commission, my 
colleagues unanimously expressed their opinion that any effort, such as 
we understood now to be contemplated, is worthy of every encourage- 
ment, and I am privileged to say as much. Of course the details of 
your undertaking were not before us, for they are to be worked out. 
Whatever is determined upon will probably follow the general lines 
of the well-known Institute of Transport of Great Britain, which was 
founded in 1919 ‘‘For the study and advancement of the science and 
art of transport in all its branches.’’ Doubtless you will profit by 
the experience of your British colleagues in developing from small 
beginnings a successful, far-flung, and useful institution. 


““An Agency of Civilization’’ 


We all start with a premise of universal recognition of the 
immense importance of transport as an agency of civilized and orderly 
life, and the continually increasing complexity of the industry and 
its relations with individuals, other industries, and with the State, as 
it expands and develops. Because the means of transport have so 
expanded and the daily life of every person in a civilized country is 
so completely dependent upon the smooth functioning of the whole 
transportation machine, it is not improbable, I think, that the connec- 
tion between the public welfare and transportation is closer than with 
any other industry. This seems to me—and I speak only for myself— 
to carry with it as a sequence that those who are engaged in the 
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business of transport shall be thoroughly qualified, and shall be trained 
and so minded that the public interest will be truly served by them. 
Particularly is this so in a country in which traditionally the agencies 
of transport as well as of other businesses are in private hands. The 
institution of private initiative and ownership must emphasize its 
regard for the general public welfare, if it is to survive as such. That 
the transportation industry can give its operations that emphasis has 
been demonstrated during the course of the present war. The problem 
ahead of us, if we are not to go backward, is to find-another stimulus 
than the demands of war, which will be effectual in time of peace. 
That, as I look at it, rather than means for the advancement of par- 
ticular individuals in the transport field, is the largest problem before 
this conference. 

Transport has grown with society, and has expanded and become 
increasingly more intricate as an art and science. It is always present- 
ing us with new problems, and constantly demands re-examination of 
solutions reached in past days. If we are to work out these problems 
as they arise, we need sound reasoning power, and the exercise of 
good judgment, based on a wide basis of factual knowledge; and we 
must have the common interest and the long-run in mind, rather than 
considerations of mere selfish and individual gain in the immediate 
future. The alternative is that we shall fail to realize the full poten- 
tiality of our opportunities. 


Transport a ‘‘Concerted Effort” 


We are used to thinking of carriers as being ‘‘the company,” and of 
their patrons as ‘‘the shipper,’’ often quite impersonally. But trans- 
portation is carried on by the concerted efforts of great numbers of 
individuals. The shippers are likewise persons, although they have 
been forced by the demands of modern commerce to delegate their 
responsibilities to ‘‘traffic managers’’ employed by them or to experts 
who make it their business to act for clients. Is not the conclusion 
inevitable that the broader the basis of training and experience these 
individuals have, the better they will acquit themselves, serve thosé 
who employ them, and contribute to the common good? If this is a 
proper conclusion, it follows then that in the public interest there is 
a duty incumbent upon those who can do so to provide the best 
practicable system for giving prospective transport workers the training 
and experience requisite to their calling. 

If this conference creates an institute to offer training to indi- 
viduals engaged in transport and thus raise the standard of the indus- 
try, it must be on a voluntary basis. There should be no expectation 
that anyone will be forced into it. There should be no attempt to turn 
every stable boy who can drench a horse into a veterinarian with a 
three-letter degree. But if the leaders in transportation feel strongly 
that there is a real field which should be occupied and cultivated by 
an institute to train the coming men in the industry, and for the ad- 
vancement of the industry as an art and as a science, and to raise the 
standards of their vocation—all in the public interest—who is there 
to do aught but give every encouragement to their effort? 


Three Phases of Education 


It will probably be developed in the conference that education at 
the adult level has three distinct phases: Instruction, whereby the stu- 
dent is taught all he can absorb of that which has already been learned 
by others about his subject; Research, whereby the frontiers of knowl- 
edge of the subject are extended, and more becomes known; and Appli- 
cation, the means whereby acquired knowledge is put to use—not alone 
by a particular student, but generally. How knowledge shall be applied 
is often of utmost importance, as witness innumerable instances which 
might be cited from the late world war, as well as from daily life. 

I shall not discuss these in detail. As to the need for better means 
of instruction, if a suitable agency can be devised, its utility is obvious. 
Numerous governmental, industrial, and educational agencies, public 
and private, are now groping with this problem; they can be helped, 
directed, supplemented, and if needs be, supplanted by a better planned 
and staffed institution. This also can be said as to the cases where the 
old-fashioned master-and-apprentice system of teaching the fundamentals 
of a vocation must be employed, by reason of the force of circum- 
stances. I know it could be made useful to the personnel of the Inter- 
state Commerce and the various State Commissions, to speak only as to 
institution with which I have the most familiarity. Competition, emula- 
tion of one’s associates, the inspiration which comes from contacts with 
our fellows and friendly rivals, stimulate both the giving and reception 
of instruction. Propérly directed examinations will give point to the 
studies of the individual students, and will give them an opportunity 
not now available of furnishing evidence of having acquired a knowledge 
both of the fundamental principles of transportation and their practical 
application. (Philip Burtt, Institute of Transport, address, October 15, 
1923.) 

Research Needed 


As to Research, the industry has not been active, and in general 
has guarded information secured as private property, not to be given 
to the public in the scientific manner. There is a wealth of research 
material available in the literature of other countries of which we have 
made little use. Generally we are isolationists and brush off suggestions 
that we might profit by study of experiments elsewhere than in the 
U. S. A. One illustration, very close at hand, will bring out the point: 
after several years’ experimentation in Great Britain with the system 
of railway ‘‘agreed rates,’’ Canada somewhat revised the plan and has 
been using it for several years upon her railways, which happen, inci- 
dentally, to serve the United States as well. It is an important experi- 
ment: but what do we know about it, and as to how it is working out. 
Does the Canadian experience suggest we should explore the subject, 
or utterly reject it forthwith? We should have an intelligent answer to 
questions of this nature. 

In connection with Application, I fear I must touch upon what will 
be the most controverted subject of the conference. It has previously 
been suggested that How knowledge is applied is of utmost importance 
as a factor for good or evil. I plunge into the dark abyss at once: shall 
the trained transport student consider himself as a member of a pro- 
fession, or not? 
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Passing for the moment the requisites and obligations of a pro- 
fession, let us recall that we have postulated that this venture is to be 
wholly voluntary. I do not know how the stable boy, or the old colored 
man who ‘‘has a way with horses’’ can be made into a professional man; 
certainly he would not become one by getting a diploma from a diploma 
mill and calling himself ‘‘Professor’’ or ‘‘Doctor.’’ And there will always 
be useful places for such persons of small skill. Nor is a man to be 
forbidden to treat his own horse, if he so desires. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to prevent a horse doctor from possessing great skill, 
and from comporting himself according to professional standards of the 
utmost rigor. We have the example of the ‘‘degreeless dean’’ of the 
first real American university, and we remember that a former suc- 
cessful dean of the Yale Law School took his bar examination alongside 
some of his students. Professions evolve: they have not been such since 
the beginning of time. We see around us many trades which are evolving 
into professions, and with the process of evolution incomplete, the trade 
and the profession are practiced side by side. 


What Is a Profession 


That brings us to the question what we mean by a profession. Dr. 
Arlien Johnson, dean of the Graduate School of Social Work, University 
of Southern California (Journal, American Dental Association, Septem- 
ber, 1944, p. 1181-2) has stated the criteria of professional standards 
very concisely: 

“It has been said that the growth of the professions and the influ- 
ence of professional associations upon public policy is one of the hopeful 
features of the times. Yet almost anyone who is devoted to his profes- 
sion is dissatisfied with it. He sees how far short it falls of the attain- 
ment of professional standards: How, then, can it be that the influence 
of the professions is a ‘‘hopeful feature of the time’’? The answer is, 
I believe, that inherent in the meaning of a profession are certain 
cbjective standards or criteria that have social significance. No one has 
a right to call himself professional unless he understands these criteria 
and is willing to try to practice them alone and in cooperation with his 
colleagues.’’ 

The Dean then offers, ‘five hallmarks that any occupation must bear 
cr five criteria that it must meet in order to be called a profession. 
These criteria are (1) special competence in the performance of a 
service, (2) education, both general and special, which insures com- 
petence, (3) research, which gives a profession the right to be called 
‘learned,’ (4) a sense of brotherhood or consciousness of bonds between 
the practitioners that induces formal association or organization, and, 
finally (5) motivation in favor of the public interest.’’ 

Membership in a profession, says Dean Johnson, “‘‘is related to 
those vital springs of interest that lead a man to select a particular 
vocation, that make him aspire for its improvement, that give him a 
sense of belonging to a group that is more important than any indi- 
vidual in it. . . . The object of the professional association and of the 
university is to find those men who are ‘genuinely’ fitted to become 
members of the profession, and then to give them such stimulation, to 
inspire and inform them to such a degree that they find ‘joy in work, 
eagerness for service and readiness for cooperative enterprise.’ These 
men, then, form a profession. Imperfect though it may be because of 
its constant need to adjust, change and develop in relation to the 
advances of scientific knowledge and the dynamic, changing society of 
which it is a part, its practitioners struggle with their problems because 
of devotion to their common ‘life.’ There is no easy road to the attain- 
ment of professional standards. Progress toward their realization will 
be measured by the degree of professional spirit in the individual 
practitioners and by the degree of socialized spirit within the pro- 
fession.”’ 

It does not seem worth while to attempt to add to that statement. 


Important to Everyone 


I take a personal interest in the success of this project should it 
be undertaken, because it promises to make my individual tasks smaller 
and lighter, and because I will get more help in performing my duties 
if the men who come before me are ‘‘genuinely fitted’’ to meet the 
standards of professional life. But there is a larger sense in which the 
success of such an undertaking becomes of importance to everyone. 
The American transport machine has been developed almost entirely in 
the spirit of keen competition and rivalry; coordination has been diffi- 
cult to secure by fiat of law, or indeed has been forbidden by law, yet 
to secure it is a sine qua non in our future economy. If this projected 
institution is able to instil in the generation which is coming on a 
‘“‘wider outlook and a more sympathetic appreciation’ of all the forms 
of transport as parts of a general coordinated and harmonious system, 
it will measurably contribute to the future economic health of the 
nation. I find this idea was powerfully developed by Lord Stamp, one 
of the wisest men ever engaged in the field of transportation, in his 
presidential address to the Institute of Transport in 1929: 

“Tt may well be that the older members of the railway, shipping 
and road interests will never talk the general language of transport 
easily—they will always have the accent of the old home and the point 
of view of their calling. But the younger men, who will become masters 
of their several crafts of transport, in the general context of a single 
overriding science of transport, will some day form a body of men 
whose thoughts move interchangeably in its several forms, and co- 
ordination and correlation will be second nature. Instead of thinking 
of co-operation as a risky sacrifice of interest or a mere insurance 
against loss, they will think instinctively of the most appropriate and 
economic form of transport for a particular task and then any deviation 
from it or duplication of it will be unscientific and repugnant.’’ 

Here, it seems to me, is one of the most vital opportunities for 
service that any institution could expect to find open to it in this 
country, 

May I repeat that my colleagues join with me in wishing you suc- 
cess in accomplishment of the important and desirable purposes for 
which so many leaders in the art and science of transport have been 
gathered in conference. And I express my personal thanks to your 
chairman for giving me the opportunity to present some thoughts which 
I hope may be helpful and stimulating in your discussions. 
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Cooperative marketing organ- 
izations have not become so im- 
portant a factor in the marketing 
field in the United States as they 
have in European countries, where 
incomes are generally lower, op- 
portunities for advancement re- 
stricted and populations more 
static. Nevertheless, they are grow- 
ing in importance here, also, and 
are engaging the attention of mar- 
keting and transportation authori- 
ties. 

“The efficiency of the large 
local, federated or centralized pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives is dependent 
to a considerable degree on the 
effectiveness of the management 
of the shipment, storage and de- 
livery of the products,’ says the 
author of the accompanying arti- 
cle. “Many of these associations 
have traffic departments directed 
and staffed by well trained and 
experienced traffic men who are 
specialists in the transportation 
and marketing problems of the 
commodities in which their organ- 
izations trade. , 

“As cooperatives of all kinds 
continue the present trend of 
growth in size number and trades, 
additional opportunities for effec- 
tive service will be offered to traf- 
fic men competent to handle these 
problems.” 





. Cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions, which perform many of the 
same services performed by other types 
of middlemen organizations, have been 
in existence for many years in a number 
of parts of the world. They have flour- 
ished particularly in Great Britain and 
in the Scandinavian countries. Coopera- 
tive organizations in marketing are insti- 
tutions which exist primarily for the mu- 
tual assistance and benefit of their mem- 
bers, including shareholders and em- 
ployees, and not for profit, paying usually 
return investments in shares and divid- 
ing profits among patrons according to 
patronage, or employees according to 
their services. In some states, notably in 
New York, cooperative organizations are 
defined by statute. 


Types of Cooperatives 


The cooperative form of organization 
can and is-used in many different aspects 
of marketing. They may be divided for 
convenience into a number of specialized 
types, including: 


1. Consumers’ goods cooperatives, oper- 
ated for the benefit of retail consumers of 
food, farm supplies and equipment, fuel, 
petroleum products, books and many other 
specialized and general lines of merchandise. 


_ 2. Consumers’ service cooperatives, includ- 
ing those operating to provide services to 
consumers, such as medical or dental services; 
funeral or burial services; electrical services, 
particularly in rural electrification projects; 
telephone services, chiefly in rural communi- 
ties or small towns; personal credits or loan 
services; and housing services. 

3. Producers’ cooperatives, including chiefly 
those engaged in the distribution of agricul- 
tural products for the farmers or growers. 

4. Wholesale cooperatives, which distribute 
the products of manufacturers, including can- 
hers and other processors of goods of various 
kinds. 

5. Retail cooperative associations, which 
distribute cooperatively the goods supplied 
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to them by wholesalers in their respective 
fields. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives 


Consumer cooperation in modern mar- 
keting may be traced to the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers organized 
by a group of 28 British weavers in Roch- 
dale, England, in 1844. This cooperative 
enterprise was commenced with a paid in 
membership capital of £28. It operated 
a single retail shop for the sale of food— 
flour, oatmeal, sugar and butter. The 
movement spread in the midlands of 
England and in the lowlands of Scotland 
until there were 150 such stores in 1851. 
The Rochdale Society began the, manu- 
facture of clothing and shoes, and later, 
in 1855, established a wholesale branch 
which supplied neighboring consumer co- 
operatives. In 1863 the English Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society was formed. It 
was controlled by some 45 local con- 
sumer cooperatives. Branches of C.W.S. 
were established throughout Great Brit- 
ain. The Scottish C.W.S. was developed 
along similar lines. 


Gradually the cooperatives through 
C.W.S. established buying branches, 
warehouses, soap works, flour mills, to- 
bacco factories, textile mills, hosiery 
mill, clothing factories, biscuit bakeries, 
canneries, glass works, shoe factories, 
farms and many other producing and 
manufacturing facilities. The value of its 
products are said to have been about 
£34,000,000 and its sales about £98,000,- 
000 a year just before World War II. It 
employs nearly 50,000 workers in its 
various enterprises. (Report of The In- 
quiry on Cooperative Enterprises in Eu- 
— _— U.S. G.P.O. Washington, D.C. 
1937. 


In Great Britain there are over 1000 
retail cooperative associations with a 
combined membership of about 7,500,000 
persons. In other countries consumer co- 
operatives have spread in the past cen- 
tury and now there are more than 127,- 
000,000 members of cooperatives in 61 
countries. These societies conducted just 
before World War II an annual business 
estimated at $4,000,000,000. 

In the United States, Wallace J. Camp- 
bell, in “Here Is Tomorrow: Consumers 
Cooperatives in America,” estimates the 
number of associations, membership and 
volume of business as follows: 


5799 commodity cooperatives, including co- 
operative stores, petroleum service stations, 
farm supply cooperatives, and other commod- 
ity cooperatives, with an estimated member- 


ship of 1,410,000, doing an annual business 
of $583,000,000. 

660 service cooperatives, including medical, 
funeral, housing, campus and miscellaneous 
service cooperatives with an estimated mem- 
bership of 177,000, doing an annual business 
of nearly $7,000,000. 

700 rural electric cooperatives with a mem- 
bership of 575,000 doing a business annually 
amounting to $16,650,000. 

10,425 credit unions with over 3,000,000 
members and an annual business of about 
$363,000,000. 

5,000 telephone cooperatives with 330,000 
members and an annual business aggregating 
$5,485,000. 

1,800 cooperative insurance associations 
with 6,800,000 members and an annual busi- 
ness exceeding $103,000,000. (The Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A., New York, 1943, 
p. @). 


Principles of Consumer Cooperation 


Consumer cooperative societies or as- 
sociations are usually formed by those 
who have some common interest or af- 
filiation, such as membership in a labor 
union, common employment, church af- 
filiation, community residence or some 
other common tie. 

Many of the societies maintain certain 
principles which characterize the move- 
ment, including: 


1. A single vote per member without re- 
gard to extent of share ownership. 

2. The right to cast vote in open meeting 
but not by proxy. 

3. Open or unlimited voluntary membership 
without prejudice as to statue of prospective 
members. 

4. The primary purpose of service rather 
than the earning of a profit. 

5. The distribution of net surplus from 
operations to members in proportion to pa- 
tronage measured in sales, or purchases, 

6. The payment of limited rates of interest 
or return to members or paid-in capital 
shares. 

7. The maintenance by the societies of 
neutrality on political and religious ques- 
tions. 

8. The sale of goods for cash only, usually 
at current market prices. 

9. The fixing of prices at cost plus reasoli- 
able operating and overhead expenses as a 
minimum. 

10. The promotion of education or propa- 
ganda on behalf of the cooperative plan of 
marketing. 


Many of these principles are based on 
those of the Rochdale Society. The In- 
ternational Cooperative Alliance, in 1930, 
examined the principles and found that 
the principles of open membership, single 
membership voting without right of 
proxy, the distribution of net surplus to 
members in proportion to patronage, and 
limited interest on capital shares were 
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from their parent organizations. The 3,- 
850,000 members include members, con- 
tract members and share or stockholders, 
put not patrons. The estimated volume 
of business includes the purchasing done 
by marketing organizations and the sale 
of purchasing cooperatives, because these 
functions are not completely separable, 
as well aS some government loans on 
cotton. 

Farmers’ or agricultural producers’ co- 
operative organizations conform gener- 
ally to the pattern of cooperative organi- 
zations with respect to membership, vot- 
ing, return on investment, division of 
expenses and sharing of profits in propor- 
tion to participation. They may be di- 
vided into the following principal types, 
although in many cases it is difficult to 
typify the organizations because they 
have the characteristics of more than one 


type: 


1. Local cooperative associations are com- 
posed of producers in a local area, usually 
with a membership of less than several hun- 
dred which undertake the same marketing 
services as independent market’ middlemen in 
assembling, grading, packing, processing, 
pricing, collection of sales prices, storage, 
and shipping farm or dairy products. Local 
cooperative grain elevators and local milk 
and dairy products cooperatives are repre- 
sentative of this group. 

2. Federated associations of local coopera- 
tives operate under contracts made with the 
local organizations. They cover a_ wider 
market and perform the same functions as 
the local associations excepting that the serv- 
ices are rendered on a larger scale. Some 
of the federations conduct market and prod- 
ucts research, control flow of products, stor- 
age, transportation, financing, and other 
functions. The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange of the fruit producers,.and the 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., in the dairy 
products trade, are important examples of 
federated cooperative associations. 

3. Centralized cooperative associations are 
composed of individual members who con- 
tract directly with the central organization. 
State and regional cotton marketing coopera- 
tives which are numerous and influential in 
the Soutnern cotton producing states are ex- 
amples of this type of organization. They 
have been very successful in stabilizing mar- 
ket prices on a large scale.. Many are non- 
stock organizations, operating on the basis 
of contracts with the members and managed 
and directed by a board of directors elected 
by the members and an executive officer 
selected by the directors. These organiza- 
tions were organized in large numbers fol- 
lowing the agricultural depression in 1920. 
They have been very successful in assisting 
in stabilizing prices in many agricultural 
commodities such as cotton. They perform 
the functions of assembling, inspecting, grad- 
ing, warehousing, insuring, transporting, 
financing and selling the products and in as- 
sisting in price maintenance by facilitating 
hedging in the various commodity markets. 
The Staple Cotton Cooperative Association 
of the Mississippi Delta is a representative 
centralized marketing cooperative in the cot- 
ton trade. 

4. Cooperative terminal sales agencies or 
terminal cooperative commission agencies of 
either the federated or centralized types act 
as cooperative commission agents for pro- 
ducers in the large distribution and reship- 
ping markets, in handling live stock, grain, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables, -among other 
commodities. 

5. Collective bargaining associations function 
as exclusive sales agents in negotiating sales 
of commodities such as fluid milk and sugar 
beets for their producer members under con- 
tracts. The shipments are usually made by 
the producers direct to commercial distribu- 
tors or manufacturers or refiners of the 
products. 


Cooperation at the Wholesale Level 


Between producer cooperations at one 
end of the chain of distribution and con- 
Sumer cooperatives at the other there are 
various types of cooperative marketing 
associations which distribute the products 
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of the producers in large lots to the 
retail outlets of the consumers. These 
organizations may be controlled and op- 
erated as integrated parts of the produc- 
ers’ or growers’ cooperatives or as acqui- 
sition agencies of the retail or consumers’ 
cooperatives. In either case they perform 
the functions of channeling the products 
in large lots to the retail stores where 
the goods are offered to the consumers. 
They perform the usual middlemen func- 
tions of assembly, storage, grading, 
branding, distribution and delivery, fi- 
nancing, and other wholesale functions, 
which are conducted in conventional 
marketing patterns by wholesale mer- 
chants or jobbers. 


Cooperatives and Capitalism 


Cooperative marketing associations of 
producers, growers, in wholesale and re- 
tail distribution, and of consumers are 
departures from the conventional form 
of business enterprises which have been 
developed within the pattern of “capi- 
talistic distribution.” Cooperative asso- 
ciations have some of the elements of 
both capitalistic enterprise and of social- 
istic economic organization. 

The elements of capitalistic enterprise 
present in the cooperatives are: 


1. The recognition of the right of independ- 
ent individual enterprise. 

2. The reliance on freedom of contract and 
the enforcement of contractional obligations. 

3. The recognition and protection of the 
rights of individuals in private property. 

4. The recognition of the right of competi- 
tion. 

5. The distribution of income among indi- 
viduals according to earnings, albeit with 
limitations on the amount of distribution. 


The non-capitalistic elements include: 


1. The recognition and protection of group 
interests rather than individual interests. 

2. The development of group consciousness 
and solidarity. 

3. The limitation on the 
vested capital. 

4. The substitution of a strong sense of 
service rather than profit as a motivating 
force in enterprise. 

5. The distribution of earnings according 
to labor or purchases or participation rather 
than on invested capital. 

6. The emphasis on group welfare and edu- 
cation or propaganda on behalf of the coop- 
erative scheme of marketing and purchasing. 


Reasons for the Growth 


The development of cooperatives in the 
fields of production, wholesale and retail 
distribution and in consumption has been 
accelerated in recent years by a number 
of separate but interrelated influences. 
Many of the associations have been or- 
ganized by groups who believe them- 
selves to be at a disadvantage or subject 
to handicaps in trading individually with 
larger and more powerful trading insti- 
tutions, either as producers or as con- 
sumers. High prices of goods and reduced 
purchasing power of consumers led to 
the development of consumer cooperative 
ventures, just as did low prices for their 
products lead to the establishment of 
producers cooperatives. The feeling of 
coercion of consumers by retail mer- 
chants in prices and kinds of goods of- 
fered for sale and the desire to reap the 
retail profits were other contributing 
factors assisting the development of con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

A number of state legislatures have 
enacted enabling laws liberalizing and 
extending the power of cooperatives. 
New Mexico passed, in 1929, and act con- 
sidered to be a model cooperative statute. 
Similar legislation was enacted in other 
states. Divisions or bureaus of coopera- 
tives were organized in the departments 
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of labor or agriculture of a number of 
states, particularly in the west. Coopera- 
tives were encouraged by the federal 
government through the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Labor. The program was 
accelerated by favorable tax laws and 
by the increasing number of successful 
and financially sound cooperatives. 

The cooperation among cooperatives 
was improved by the establishment of 
better contacts among producer, whole- 
sale and consumer cooperatives, and b} 
the organization of sectional or regional, 
national and international cooperative 
associations such as the Cooperative 
League in the United States and the In- 
ternational Cooperative Alliance. The 
cooperatives extended, their efforts te 
strengthen their own associations and to 
promote the progress of the cooperative 
movement generally by propaganda on 
behalf of this plan of marketing. 

F. E. and C. P. Clark in “Principles 
of Marketing,’”’ state what they believe to 
be the factors essential to success of co- 
operative endeavor: 

1. There must be a real need for the serv- 
ices to be performed. 

2. There must be sufficient capital ade 
quately to finance the enterprise. 

3. The numbers, producers or consumers, 
must be willing to support the enterprises 
in the face of difficulties. 

4. There must be economical and efficient 
management and effective business methods. 

5. The purchase and sale of goods on the 
basis of grades, if not an essential, is an 
important element contributing to success. 


They state that “the absence of these 
essential features is likely to spell ulti- 
mate failure of any organization.” 

Elsewhere they say: ‘In conclusion, it 
may be said that, after nearly a century 
of development, the total volume of busi- 
ness of consumer cooperatives is still a 
negligible fraction of the retail business 
of the country. Thus far, it appears that 
the movement hold out no great promise 
to its sponsors and offers -no serious 
threat to its competitors. Its expansion 
in the future depends upon the need of 
consumers for the advantages coopera- 
tive buying can and does make ‘possible 
for them. With some notable exceptions, 
particularly in the purchase of farm sup- 
plies, these advantages are not yet evi- 
dent to the majority of American con- 
sumers.” 


Traffic Management in Cooperatives 


The chief opportunities for traffic serv- 
ices in the cooperative pattern of mar- 
keting appear to be in the fields of pro- 
ducer or grower and wholesale coopera- 
tives. Retail-cooperatives are seldom of 
sufficient size to require the specialized 
services of a traffic manager, although 
the traffic functions should be performed 
and are often undertaken by the man- 
agers or their subordinates as part of 
their varied responsibilities. 

The efficiency of the large local, fed- 
erated or centralized producers’ coopera- 
tives is dependent to a considerable de- 
gree on the effectiveness of the manage- 
ment of the shipment, storage and deliv- 
ery of the products. Many of these asso- 
ciations have traffic departments directed 
and staffed by well trained and experi- 
enced traffic men who are specialists in 
the transportation and marketing prob- 
lems of the commodities in which their 
organizations trade. 

As cooperatives of all kinds continue 
the present trend of growth in size, num- 
ber and trades, additional opportunities 
for effective service will be offered to 
traffic men competent to handle these 
problems. 
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Shipper Boards Overestimate 1945 
Third Quarter Carloadings 


The total forecase estimate of carloadings for the third 

quarter of 1945, made by the thirteen Shippers Advisory Boards, 
exceeded the actual shipments by 4.5 per cent as compared 
with an overestimate of 0.1 per cent for the second quarter of 
1945 and an overestimate of 2.8 per cent for the first quarter of 
that year, according to W. C. Kendall, chairman of the car 
service division of the Association of American Railroads. 
- “There were overestimates in sixteen commodity groups 
and underestimates in eleven groups, and overestimates in ten 
board districts and underestimates in three board districts,” 
he added. “It is interesting to note that in the commodities 
the estimated trends were right in seventeen and wrong in ten 
groups. In view of the conditions existing im the third quarter 
1945, these forecast estimates are remarkably satisfactory as 
indicative of transportation trends.” 

The total carloading estimate for the third quarter of 1945 
was 7,851,593 carloads while the actual loading for the quarter 
totaled 7,500,890, according to the statement. 

Percentage overestimates by boards were: Alleghany, 7.7; 
Atlantic States, 8.1; Great Lakes, 0.6; Mid-West, 2.9; North- 
west, 3.9; Ohio Valley, 4.2; Pacific Coast, 8.3; Pacific North- 
west, 12.5; Southeast, 2.5; and Southwest, 12.6. 

Percentage underestimates by boards were: Central West- 
ern, 4.8; New England, 9.2; and Trans-Mo-Kan, 8.6. 

Among the larger percentage overestimates by commodities 
were: Cotton seed and products, except oil, 33.2; petroleum 
and petroleum products, 18.3; citrus fruits, 16.9; potatoes, 14.9; 
iron and steel, 14.8; machinery and boilers, 10.3 and agricul- 
tural implements and vehicles other than automobiles, 12.3. 

Among the larger underestimates by commodities were: 
cement, 12.2; other fresh fruits, 11.6; all grain, 8.2; and flour, 
meal, and other mill products, 7.4. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Lieutenant Governor John Lee Smith, of Texas, will be 
the principal speaker at a joint luncheon meeting of the South- 
west Shippers Advisory Board and the Traffic and Foreign 
Trade Club of Galveston, Tex., to be held March 15 in conjunc- 
tion with the advisory board meeting at the Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston. Lieutenant Governor Smith will speak on “Adequate 
Transportation Necessary to the Development of the South- 
west.” 

Various committees of the advisory board, including the 
executive, railroad contact, and loss and damage prevention 
— will meet March 14 (see Traffic World, March 2, 
p. . 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


Paul W. Johnston, vice-president of the Ere Railroad, 
Cleveland, will be the principal speaker at the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, March 15, 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. Mr. Johnston will speak 
on “Railroadin’ Down Under.” 

W. E. Callahan, manager, open top car section, car service 
division, Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C., 
will outline the national transportation situation. The car effi- 








Revenue Freight Loadings 


Revenue freight loading the week ended March 2 totaled 
782,397 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was 59,116 cars or 8.2 per cent above the preceding 
week, 3,339 cars or four-tenths of one per cent under the cor- 
responding week of 1945 and 4,496 cars or six-tenths of one 
per cent under the corresponding week of 1944. 
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ciency, freight claim prevention, 1. c. 1., executive, and railroad 
contact committees will hold meetings on March 14. 

E. C. Jepson, general traffic manager of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., will preside at the general mect- 
ing. Officers will be elected, and arrangements completed for 
the perfect shipping month campaign. 


PACIFIC COAST ADVISORY BOARD MEETING 


The transportation outlook and what the railroads are 
doing to improve their equipment and services will be discussed 
by Gustav Metzman, president of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, at a meeting of the Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory 
Board at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles on March 21. Mr. 
Metzman will address a luncheon sponsored jointly by the 
shipper organization and the Los Angeles Transportation Club. 

Features of the business session of the advisory board will 
include a talk on the national transportation situation by Caleb 
R. Megee, vice-chairman of the car service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; the presentation of committee 
reports, and an analysis of business conditions in the board 
territory. Harold D. Weber, general chairman of the shipper 
group and general manager of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, will preside. 

On March 20, five of the advisory board’s committees will 
hold preliminary meetings. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported a daily average surplus of 19,355 
freight cars and a daily average shortage of 7,205 freight cars 
for the week ended March 2, according to the car service di- 
vision of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 307; auto 
— flat, 2,966; gondola, 9,563; hopper, 76; miscellaneous, 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 5,966; auto 
box, 98; gondola, 197; hopper, 944. 


RAIL PASSENGER STATISTICS 

Passenger revenues (other than commutation) of Class I 
steam railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, 
totaled $85,188,097 in coaches and $56,461,577 in parlor and 
sleeping cars for October, 1945, as against $86,302,627 and 
$55,199,589, respectively, for October, 1944, a decrease of 13 
per cent in coach revenue and an increase of 2.3 per cent in 
parlor and sleeping car revenue, according to a compilation by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statis- 
tics of passenger traffic statistics, other than commutation, 
statement M-250. 

For the ten months ended with October, 1945, passenger 
revenue totaled $832,891,152 in coaches and $527,971,029 in 
parlor and sleeping cars, as against $905,552,029 and $550,402,- 
723, respectively, for the like 1944 period, decreases of 8 per 
cent and 4.1 per cent, respectively. 

Revenue passengers carried in October, 1945, totaled 41,- 
652,475 in coaches and 5,055,738 in parlor and sleeping cars, 
as against 42,765,658 and 5,571,110, respectively, for October, 
1944. For the ten months ended with October, 1945, revenue 
passengers carried totaled 425,010,136 in coaches and 49,728,761 
in parlor and sleeping cars, as compared with 443,251,794 and 
55,109,063, respectively, for the same ten months of 1944. 


M. P. RADIO SERVICE PERMIT 


The Federal Communications Commission has announced 
granting of an application of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
for construction permit and license for 32 new mobile units to 
operate as train stations in the railroad radio service. The 
commission said operation would be on the frequency 160.41 
megacycles, with 100 watts input to final radio stage, employing 
special emission for FM (telephony). 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, March 2 


Grain and Live 
grain-prod. stock Coal 

{ 1946 54,912 16,659 185,275 
PT EE OMI 6.0 inno 5s cdicses cue {1945 41,281 13,983 162,696 

| 1944 48,281 15,059 171,127 
Preceding week February 23..... 1946 51,720 17,223 184,186 
Per cent increase Over............ 1945 33.0 19.1 13.9 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1945 
Per cent increase Over............ 1944 13:7 10.6 8.3 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 

{ 1946 470,897 154,351 1,610,286 
Cumulative 9 weeks to March 2.11945 383,921 131,678 1,494,547 

{1944 483,016 141,749 1,623,573 
Per cent increase over............ 1945 _ 17.2 yy 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1945 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 8.9 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 2.5 8 


Forest Mdse. 

Coke Products Ore L.C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
12,948 42,588 _ 9,457 121,643 338,915 782,397 
15,315 41,053 14,393 107,320 389,695 785,736 
14,883 43,180 13,475 104,911 375,977 786,893 

8,852 37,650 7,288 113,883 302,479 723,281 
3.7 13.3 

15.5 34.3 13.0 A 
‘ 15.9 

13.0 1.4 29.8 9.9 6 

88,697 316,099 68,252 1,040,754 2,783,391 6,532,727 

130,789 350,614 104,686 886,954 3,358,689 6,841,878 

137,226 380,426 126,128 912,288 3,295,303 7,099,709 
17.3 

32.2 9.8 34.8 17.1 4.5 
14.1 
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New technologies and efficiencies 
in American production have radi- 
cally reduced manufacturing costs 
in recent years. So intense has 
this development been,-that the 
largest remaining field for the 
play of competition in business 
is in the increasing of the effi- 
ciency and the reduction of the 
costs of distribution. That is the 
theme of the accompanying arti- 
cle, written by the vice-president 
of the Merchandise Division, 
American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, who is executive vice- 
president of the Lehigh Ware- 
house and Transportation Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

The public warehouse, he holds, 
is the tool by which the expert in 
traffic may bring about the vital 
cost reductions and efficiencies. 
Greater reliance on his skill and 
knowledge by industry is a neces- 
sity if present-day industry is to 
continue along the lines of free 
enterprise which has brought it 
to its present pre-eminent posi- 
tion, he contends. 





A new era in the science of dis- 
tribution is appearing on the in- 
dustrial horizon. 

It is—or should we say it can be, if 
industry will but capitalize on the oppor- 
tunity at hand—an era in which reduc- 
tions will be made in distribution com- 
parable with those made in recent years 
in production costs. In the era just past, 
production has been made more and 
more efficient through improvement of 
materials and fabricating processes. A 
respectable dominant school of econom- 
ists actually believe that production effi- 
ciency has reached the economic “‘satura- 
tion point’—that further economies 
must be effected largely in distribution. 
Today, according to latest studies, dis- 
tribution costs account for 59 cents of 
every consumer dollar. 

Fortunately we have, on the present 
industrial scene, men who can usher in 
that new era which will see that 59-cent 
fee reduced to a more proportionate 
level. They are the traffic managers. 
These are the men who know how to use 
the tools at their command to effect 
distribution economics — transportation 
facilities, shipping schedules, market out- 
lets, and perhaps most important, mer- 
chandise warehouses. 

We of ‘the public merchandise ware- 
house industry believe that the traffic 
manager will prove to be one of the key 
men of post-war industry. The pace of 
post-war business is certain to be ac- 
celerated, and the traffic manager will 
have to make decisions about new meth- 
ods of distribution—decisions based on 
new knowledge gained through war-time 
emergencies. He will have to meet un- 
precedented public demands for mer- 
chandise that must be at its destination 
quickly, promptly. safely. He will have 
to know how to clear the decks for pro- 
duction, how to store the surplus for 
speedy but protected delivery. 


The production manager keeps the 
merchandise rolling off the assembly 
lines. The advertising manager whets 
the public’s interest in his product. The 
sales manager gets it sold to the retailer. 
There, at this vital juncture, the traffic 
manager steps in. It is up to him to have 
the produce at each of its progressive 
cestinations at the time it is needed. It 


Partners in a New 
Distribution Era 


The Coming Years Will Witness a New Appreciation 
and a More Intensive Use of the Many-Sided Services 
of Public Warehouses in the Distribution of Goods and 
Commodities—a Development in Which the Traffic 
Manager Will Play a Leading Part 


By J. LEO COOKE 


is up to him to see that the finished 
product moves on an endless belt of 
smooth distribution. His, it seems to us, 
is the most vital responsibility; without 
him, all may well be lost. 

Unfortunately, however, the traffic 
manager has only begun to occupy the 
position which the importance of his 
activities dictates. Most of the large 
producers of the country have traffic 
departments and traffic. managers on 
their staffs. Many of these producers 
depend on the traffic manager to per- 
form the functions for which his depart- 
ment is designed. But all too often the 
traffic manager is not utilized to the 
full advantage. 


The Purpose of Production 


The purpose of any production is to 
place a commodity at the disposal of 
the user. Production can serve its pur- 
pose—indeed, it can make a profit only 
when the finished commodity reaches 
the open market where the consumer 
does his buying. A commodity on the 
assembly line or in the factory storage 
house is worthless as an economic unit 
or as a social asset. It is the traffic 
manager’s job to see that the product 
reaches the ultimate user. Production 
is ineffectual until the traffic manager 
evolves an efficient plan of distribution 
and places that plan in effective opera- 
tion. 

When contemplating any specific pro- 
duction, the first thought should be to 
place the plan before the traffic expert 
to determine, first, how the raw mate- 
rial can be brought to the plant. More 
important, the traffic man must be con- 
sulted on the processes of placing the 
finished product before the consumer as 
quickly and as cheaply as possible. It is 
only partially recognized by important 
industries that the traffic manager is 
just as important as any other member 
of the executive family. He is an expert 
in a highly specialized line of activity. 
Without his service and guidance, the 
producer is operating blindly, probably 
overlooking elements that make up a 
large part of distribution costs. His ef- 
forts are most important in the reduc- 
tion of distribution costs. Only with a 
clear analysis of his functions can pro- 
duction be profitable and sales be ef- 
fectual. 

Distribution and production together 
include a vast complex of activities in 
which businessmen engage in an effort 
to make and sell goods at a profit. Both 
production and distribution are essential 





and often overlapping aspects of a single 
comprehensive process—that of supply- 
ing the consumer with the kind, quality 
and quantity of goods he wants, deliv- 
ered at the time and place he desires 
and at a price he is willing to pay. 

Economists have made the apropos 
distinction that production is the addi- 
tion of physical or form utilities to 
goods, whereas distribution is the addi- 
tion of time and place utilities. Distri- 
bution thus includes the transportation 
of finished products from the point of 
manufacture to the place of sale, often- 
times warehousing services until needed, 
and, finally the merchandising, display 
and advertising of goods and their ac- 
tual sale or transfer into the possession 
of the ultimate buyer. 


The Cost of Distribution 


Each time the finished article changes 
hands, selling and clerical expenses are 
incurred. Each time their geographical 
location is changed, transportation costs 
are added. Each time they move from 
manufacturer or wholesaler to retailer, 
handling and display costs must be met. 
Brokerage fees, salesmen’s commissions, 
advertising and promotion expenses and 
executive’s salaries are present through- 
out the cycle. All these costs may be 
small in the earlier stages of distribu- 
tion. But in the later stages, when the 
market becomes scattered and the ap- 
peal must be broadcast, each of the 
various costs increases. 

Collectively, all these costs constitute 
the cost of distribution. And most of 
them, directly or indirectly, are of vital 
concern to the traffic manager. It is 
his responsibility to see that these proc- 
esses, or most of them, are performed, 
and performed as effectively and cheaply 
as possible. 

It may be safely presumed that criti- 
cisms of the cost of distribution will 
grow more sharp in this post-war era 
when jobs and incomes begin to decline 
to normal levels. Actually, the ability 
of individual production firms to endure 
the new competition may depend largely 
on their ability to operate distribution 
programs most effectively. In the past, 
it was the manufacturer who produced 
most efficiently who prospered. In this 
new age, with fabricating processes al- 
most standardized, it may well be that 
only the manufacturer who distributes 
most efficiently will succeed. , 

Thus it is that the traffic manager, as 
the official of the producer most directly 
concerned with the costs of distribution, 
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deserves a place of greater, perhaps the 
greatest, importance in the executive 
structure of his company. It is he who 
must be constantly on the alert for new 
and improved methods of distribution 
and for opportunities to reduce the costs 
thereof. 


It is here that the traffic manager and 
the merchandise warehouses of the na- 
tion join hands. The merchandise ware- 
houses are the traffic manager’s “tools,” 
his most valuable allies. Merchandise 
warehouses provide the most effective 
means of reducing costs. . 


The principal factors and the resultant 
costs of distribution are warehousing, 
transportation, other services and selling 
(the last-named including advertising, 
display, promotion and salesmanship). 
To each of these factors, and especially 
to the first two, the modern merchan- 
dising warehouse system has important 
contributions to make. 

It is theoretically possible, of course, 
for manufacturers to ship commodities 
direct from factory to display window. 
But in practice, such a process is almost 
non-existent in today’s economy. Indeed, 
it is virtually impossible. Today, the 
general merchandise warehouses help 
producers meet changing distribution 
and marketing conditions. It is no longer 
possible to satisfy the wholesale and 
retail trade by direct shipments. The 
middlemen and the retailers “want what 
they want when they want it.” Due to 
financial conditions, they are not able to 
carry heavier inventories than actually 
necessary to meet immediate demands. 
Conversely, distributors must always 
have goods near at hand. Consumer out- 
lets “out of stock’? mean lost sales and 
encourage substitutions. The general 
merchandise warehouse is the most ef- 
fective agency yet evolved to satisfy 
both these demands. It enables the re- 
tailer to have a steady and certain flow 
of goods without an investment larger 
than he is financially able to carry. 


The Economy of Warehousing 


The modern warehouse is, in most 
cases, able to perform this function at 
a much smaller cost than the “branch 
office’ of a disappearing age or the 
privately-owned warehouse of the man- 


ufacturer. Where the private warehouse 
may often be empty during a large por- 
tion of the year, the public warehouse 
is consistently occupied with products 
whose seasonal peaks vary throughout 
the year. Thus, the manufacturer pays 
for storage in a public warehouse only 
during the time when his goods are 
actually in storage. He pays throughout 
the year for the initial cost and the 
maintenance of his own private storage 
space. 


Transportation is in itself, of course, 
a subject for almost endless study. To 
treat completely the subject of trans- 
portation as related to distribution 
would require a volume or twenty vol- 
umes. Because it bears such a direct 
relationship to distribution costs, how- 
ever, it cannot be ignored in any study 
of distribution. Without a far-flung and 
efficient transportation system, the ex- 
ploitation of mineral and agricultural 
resources in favored areas and the de- 
velopment of specialized manufacturing 
regions—which literally is svnonymous 
with the machine economy in its present 
form—would be virtually impossible. 


Approximately 23 per cent of the total 
distribution—13 per cent of the consum- 
er’s dollar—has been ascribed to trans- 
portation charges. For many commodi- 
ties, especially those of a seasonable or 
perishable character and those whose 
value depends on bulk rather than form, 
transportation costs are even higher. 


Reduction in these costs can be made 
by warehousemen more effectively than 
by any other agency. They act as ad- 
juncts to the transportation system. Lo- 
cated strategically in almost every im- 
portant city, they afford the facilities 
to eliminate unnecessary and duplicate 
handling and movements of goods be- 
tween production and consumption. The 
many services offered by public mer- 
chandise warehouses contribute to the 
reduction of transportation costs. This 
fact is recognized by many nation-wide 
distributors, whose markets consist of 
thousands of small towns as well as 
large concentrated selling areas. Their 
savings through the use of public ware- 
houses oftentimes represents the margin 
between profit and loss in wide-spread 
distribution. 
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A Variety of Services 


There are many services, too numer- 
ous to mention, offered by modern, pub- 
lic merchandise warehousemen at re- 
duced costs. Because the warehouse 
handles various commodities in mass 
lots, and at the seasonal peaks of vari- 
ous commodities, its facilities are con- 
stantly in use—with the resultant saving 
to the individual users. 

In the field of selling the warehouse 
is equally, though less directly, impor- 
tant. While it has no relationship to 
advertising and promotion, the ware- 
house is the most effective agency of 
delivery yet evolved, and delivery will 
always be an important part of selling. 
This was never more true than in this 
age of rapidly changing products, diver- 
gent markets and mounting shipments. 
It is infinitely easier for a strategically 
located warehouse than for a distant 
manufacturer to keep a steady supply 
of goods at the disposal of a scattered 
array of dealers and retailers. 


To repeat, public merchandise ware- 
houses reduce costs. They help to per- 
form the functions of distribution more 
economically and efficiently. They re- 
duce the number of movements of goods, 
and they make the required movements 
with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of duplication. They make 
more profit on the same capital because 
they reduce fixed investment for equip- 
ment used only part time and thus re- 
duce the over-all operating cost. They 
facilitate financing between the time of 
production and the time of consumption 
—for warehouse receipts may readily be 
turned into usable capital before the 
goods have actually reached the con- 
sumer, an especially important factor in 
the case of seasonable commodities. 

Warehousing is a long-established in- 
dustry. But as a result of the new and 
increased focus of attention on distribu- 
tion, the public merchandise warehouse, 
offering so many services inaccessible 
elsewhere except at inordinately high 
costs, stands on the threshold of a new 
era of activity. And it is the traffic man- 
ager who will guide these activities. 

This means a new era for distribution 
—and thus for production, the consumer, 
and the nation. 











SALT LAKE & UTAH SUSPENDS OPERATIONS 


The Salt Lake & Utah Railroad Corporation has announced 
suspension of operations between Salt Lake City, Payson and 
Magna, Utah, as of 12:01 a. m., March 1, pursuant to an order 
signed by Judge Tillman D. Johnson, of the district court. 

Passenger tariffs were cancelled as of that hour. 

Freight tariffs will remain in effect until further notice, 
but service after March 1 will be irregular and for clean-up 
purposes only, according to S. J. Quinney, receiver for the rail- 
road. 

The railroad has issued embargo No. 1, stipulating that 
“no traffic will be accepted for shipment after 12:01 a. m., March 
1, to or from any point on the entire system. Freight traffic 
enroute as of 12:01 a. m., March 1, destined to points on this 
railroad will be accepted subject to delay.” 


TAXES ON TRANSPORTATION 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue reports that taxes imposed 
on amounts paid for the transportation of persons totaled $19,- 
279,638.16 in January as compared with $13,380,577.39 in Jan- 
uary, 1945. Taxes on amounts paid for the transportation of 
property yielded $18144,175.92 in January as compared with 
$15,733,841.81 in January of 1945, according to the bureau. 

Taxes paid on the amount paid for the transportation of 
oil by pipe line amounted to $1,355,200.90 in January as com- 
pared with $1,084,607.36 in January a year ago, according to 
the bureau’s tabulation, while employment taxes paid by car- 
riers for January, 1946, and January, 1945, were $2,697,826.93 
and $1,502,350.49, respectively. 

The federal $5 use tax on motor vehicles yielded $173,635.81 


in January as compared with $211,066.82 a year ago, and the 
federal gasoline tax produced $25,495,456.59 in January as 
against $28,219,880.27 in January, 1945. 


JANUARY PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


J. C. Capt, director of the census, has released statistics 
on public merchandise warehousing for January as reported by 
630 firms, showing 88.7 per cent of occupancy at the end of 
that month, as compared with 89.8 per cent for December, 
1945. 

He said the 630 firms cooperating in the survey had re- 
ported 1894 merchandise warehouse buildings operated during 
the month, with a total of 49,428,135 square feet of occupiable 
space intended for public warehousing of general merchandise, 
of which 43,847,171 square feet were reported as occupied. 


UNITED AIR’S AUTOMATIC PILOTS 


United Air Lines has announced that it will begin immedi- 
ately to equip its new fleet of four-engined ‘230’s” with Sperry 
electronic automatic pilots, which will virtually eliminate 
weather as an obstacle to airline operations and substantially 
improve the reliability of airline schedules, according to W. A. 
Patterson, president of United. Coupled with automatic landing 
controls, the Sperry pilots will make possible the operation of 
airliners directly into airports under substantially lower weather 
minimums than are now observed, Mr. Patterson said. Pilots 
will thus be given more time for flight planning and other 
flight duties, he added. 
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Control of Caribbean Airline 
by National Airlines Denied 


C. A. B. finds National acquired control of Caribbean 
Atlantic Airlines without prior approval of board and 
violated civil aeronautics act. Caribbean must be 
restored as independent airline 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has denied -permission to Na- 
tional Airlines to acquire control of Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, 
a Puerto Rican carrier. The board’s opinion also stated that 
National had acquired control of Caribbean without prior ap- 
proval of the board, and had acted “wilfully and knowingly” 
in violation of the civil aeronautics act. The report is in No. 
1907, 1916, 1940, National-Caribbean Atlantic Control Case. _ 

The board’s order requires that National cease and desist 
from further violation of the act in exercising control of Carib- 
bean, that it divest itself of all control “direct or indirect,” and 
return to the stockholders of Caribbean all stock deposited with 
National as part of the purchase agreement. 

The board also disapproved the agreement entered into by 
National and Caribbean for the use of certain equipment and 
personnel of National on the Puerto Rican airline’s operation. 
This agreement has been in force and effect since early 1945. 
Under the board’s denial order National’s planes and personnel 
must be returned to National and Caribbean must be restored 
to its former status as an independent airline. ; 

In stating its reasons for disapproval of the acquisition of 
Caribbean by National the board found a lack of integration 
between the two airlines, precluding approval by the board of 
the acquisition because the acquisition would not result in a 
sound air transportation system. The board also found inequities 
in the disproportionate exchange of stock for the control of 


Caribbean under the acquisition agreement, and said that such, 


inequities inevitably have an adverse effect upon the integrity 
of investments in airline securities and may be expected to im- 
part a speculative character to such investments which would 
increase the cost of capital for the industry. 

The board said, in connection with its finding that National 
had acquired control of Caribbean in violation of the act, that 
“the record is replete with evidence showing that since the ac- 
quisition agreement National has dominated the policies of 
Caribbean,” and “* * the conclusion is inescapable that National 
acquired control of Caribbean in violation of the act.” The 
board stated that the agreement between National and Carib- 
bean was put into effect without first obtaining approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, as required by the civil aeronautics 
act, and that the principal parties to the agreement were aware 
of the fact that such prior approval of the board was necessary 
before National could actually assume control of Caribbean. 
The board further stated: 


The attitude and conduct of the management of both companies in 
this transaction are inconsistent with the objectives of the act and not 
conducive to the best development of the air transportation industry. 
The legislative authorization to acquire control of another air carrier 
is expressly contingent upon obtaining approval of the board, and if 
approval of acquisition of control were to be accomplished widely in 
the manner sought to be employed here, our efforts toward the proper 
administration of the act from the long-range point of view would be 
hampered, with an attendant substantial menace to the public. We will 
not, therefore, countenance the continuing wilful violation by National. 


American Airlines Nonstop Service 
Recommended by C. A. B. Examiner 


Any adverse effects on T. W. A., protestant, out- 
weighed by benefits to public from new American 
service, he says. New 4-engine planes make opera- 
tions possible 


_ Examiner James S. Keith, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
In a proposed report in No. 2136, American Airlines, Inc., Non- 
stop Operations over Routes Nos. 4, 23, and 30, has recom- 
mended that the board find that the public interest will not be 
adversely affected by the inauguration of nonstop service by 
American between the following pairs of points: 


Route No. 4. Oklahoma City-Los Angeles, Tulsa-Los Angeles, Tulsa- 
Phoenix, and Tulsa-Tucson. 


ton-Oklahoma City, and Washington-Tulsa. 
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Route No. 23. New York-Oklahoma City, New York-Tulsa, Washing- 
Route No. 30. Between Chicago-Tulsa, and Chicago-Oklahoma City. 


American made application for authority to establish the 
nonstop services on the routes indicated under certificates held 
by it authorizing it to provide scheduled nonstop services be- 
tween any points not consecutively named therein upon com- 
pliance with procedure prescribed by the board. In the hear- 
ing required by the board, according to the report, American 
stressed the importance of the nonstops from the standpoint of 
improving service between the points specifically named but 
placed greater emphasis on the ability of such operations, when 
employed collectively, to improve its service between the east 
coast and west coast, the east coast and Arizona area, Chicago 
and Arizona area, and Chicago and the west coast. The exam- 
iner said that prior to the advent of the 4-engine aircraft oper- 
ations of this character were virtually impossible but - “today 
such operations are not only a reality but are operationally 
practical.” 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., opposed the inaugu- 
ration of the proposed services on the ground that they would 
have an adverse effect on its operations, said the examiner. 

“The sole issue for determination in this proceeding is 
whether the public interest will be adversely affected by the 
proposed nonstop operation,” said the examiner, adding, in 
part: ee 

Historically, American has not participated heavily in the midwest- 
west coast traffic, carrying only 9 per cent of this business during 
September, 1940, and March, 1941, while T. W. A. carried 51 per cent. 
During 1945, following the Oklahoma City cut-off decision, American in- 
creased its strength in this market, and according to its own estimates 
carried approximately 11,000 passengers between Chicago, Detroit, and 
St. Louis on the one hand, and Los Angeles on the other. T. W. A., on 
the other hand, carried over 24,000 passengers between these cities for 
the year ended October, 1945. It is with respect to this market that 
American will make its deepest penetration by virtue of the nonstops 
proposed herein. Although. T. W. A. will still retain an advantage of 
from 32 to 88 miles after authorization of these nonstops, it is not 
believed that this will be significant, and American would in all proba- 
bility carry about an equal volume of that traffic. On the basis of traffic 
carried by these carriers in 1945, T. W. A. would suffer a diversion of 
about 7,000 passengers or passenger revenues slightly in excess of 
$500,000. This figure would amount to about 2 per cent of T. W. A.’s 
total system passenger services for 1945 and would comprise about 10 
per cent of its total earnings for that year. 

T. W. A. has argued that the multiplicity of routings, resulting in 
greater frequency of services, will give American a distinct competitive 
advantage in attracting east coast-west coast traffic. However, this con- 
tention is weakened by the fact that T. W. A. has recently inaugurated 
a coast-to-coast nonstop service. Because of its route structure, Ameri- 
can must make at least one stop on its transcontinental flights and it 
would appear, therefore, that T. W. A.’s present coast-to-coast nonstop 
operation is an attraction to transcontinental traffic sufficiently strong 
to offset the multiplicity of routings offered by American. Thus, it is 
concluded that. T. W. A. will suffer no material diversion of its east 
coast-west coast traffic. 

As previously noted, diversion of T. W. A.’s midwest-west coast 
traffic would be substantial. However, denial of the nonstops on this 
ground would preclude a great preponderance of American’s traffic 
from receiving the benefits of an expedited coast-to-coast service. More- 
over, American would be prohibited from employing its four-engined 
equipment to the best advantage. The nonstops proposed herein are 
merely instrumental in improving American’s present operations and 
its services to the public, and while they invite some undesirable con- 
sequences, it is apparent that in the final analysis their benefits to the 
public in general outweigh any adverse effects on T. W. A. To deny 
them would be to impede the further development of air transportation. 


C. A. B. Examiner Recommends 
New “Pan Am” Authority 


Inclusion of Frankfort, Germany, as an intermediate point 
on the route of Pan American Airways, Inc., between Brussels 
and Prague, has been recommended by Examiner Ross I. New- 
mann, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in a proposed report in 
No. 2076, Pan American’s “North Atlantic Amendment Case.” 

The examiner also recommended that the C. A. B. amend 
Pan American’s certificate to provide for the following: 


Removal of restriction whereby Pan American is prohibited from 
operating trips on certain routes unless they proceed from terminal 
to terminal. 

Elimination of Shediac, New Brunswick, as an intermediate point 
on Pan American’s route between the United States and London. 

Authorization to serve such points in the Azores, Bermuda, and 
Newfoundland as may from time to time be necessary or desirable in 
place of the seaplane bases of Horta, Hamilton, and Botwood. 

Removal: of the limitation permitting the substitution of inter- 
mediate mid-Atlantic points only as a result of weather conditions 
arising after the flight has been commenced. 


__Prior to the board’s decision in its “North Atlantic Case,” 
said Examiner Newmann, Pan American held a permanent cer- 
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tificate authorizing service between the United States and Lon- 
don and between New York and Lisbon with extensions from 
that point to London and Marseilles. He said that under the 
board’s decision in that case Pan American was permitted to 
serve for a period of seven years the following cities in addi- 
tion to New York: Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

“The certificate was also amended to permit that company 
to provide service to Barcelona for seven years as an inter- 
mediate point between Lisbon and Marseilles,” continued the 
examiner. “In addition, Pan American, along with American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc. .. and Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., . . . was certificated for a period of seven years to 
traffic-generating areas in Europe, the Near East, and 
ndia.” 

The examiner concluded: 


Subsequent to the board’s decision in the north Atlantic case the 
State Department has announced the conclusion on bilateral agree- 
ments with Czechoslovakia, Norway, Switzerland, Portugal, and Eng- 
land. Interim agreements have also been reached with Belgium, France, 
Italy, Egypt, Greece, and Iran. Negotiations are constantly being 
conducted between the United States and foreign governments and 
additional agreements will undoubtedly be made. While Pan American 
may not presently operate through the Balkans, this condition would, 
of course, not prohibit Pan American from operating a through route 
to India since it can fly south of the Balkans over Italy and Greece. 

.An analysis of the record in this proceeding leaves no doubt that 
the evidence presented by Pam American is insufficient to justify a 
modification of the board’s decision in the north Atlantic case with 
respect to service in Italy and Greece and the five countries of western 
Europe. In view of the foregoing considerations and all the facts of 
record it is recommended that the board find that the public con- 
venience and necessity require the denial of Pan American’s application 
to serve Italy and Greece and to serve France, Eire, Spain, Portugal 
and the United Kingdom on an area basis.... 


It was obvious, continued the examiner, that Pan American 
should not be restricted to the use of seaplane bases since it 
was now operating land-plane equipment. The amendments 
that he recommended, said the examiner, would afford Pan 
American greater flexibility in its operations across the Atlantic 
and appeared to be noncontroversial. 


American Overseas Service to Frankfurt 


The C. A. B. has approved a request of American Overseas 
Airlines, Inc., for inauguration of service to Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany, as an intermediate point on the Stockholm-Berlin 
segment of its approved service plan for foreign air transporta- 
tion, by an order in No. 2211. 





Ryan Made C. A. B. Vice-Chairman 
by President Truman 


President Truman has apointed Oswald Ryan, of Indiana, 
as vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. He succeeded 
in that office Edward P. Warner, former Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air in the Coolidge administration, who re- 
cently resigned from the board. 

President Truman, in appointing Mr. Ryan, followed the 
custom of appointing the vice-chairman from among the Re- 
publican members of the board. 

Mr. Ryan, who is one of the original members of the 
Cc. A. B. appointed in 1938, left his Indiana law practice to 
become general counsel of the Federal Power Commission in 
the Hoover administration. He continued in that office until 
he was appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, in 1938. 


Mr. Ryan served as a member of the United States delega- 
tion in the negotiation of the recent air agreement with Great 
Britain which was concluded at Bermuda. He served on other 
diplomatic missions including the 1945 conference with the 
Dominion of Canada and on an air mission to Spain in the same 
year. 





Cc. A. A. APPOINTMENTS 


William E. Kline, who has been associated with federal 
airways since the beginning of the work in 1927, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Administrator for Federal Airways, T. P. 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, has announced. In 
his new post, Mr. Kline will supervise construction and opera- 
tion of the 36,000 miles of federal airways, succeeding Thomas 
B. Bourne, who resigned to enter private business. He most 
recently was acting administrator of the first region with offices 
in New York. 

Ora W. Young has been named C. A. A. administrator of 
the first region, with offices in New York. 

Mr. Young succeeds Mr. Kline. In his new position, Mr. 
Young will supervise a region which includes Maine, New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Young joined the C. A. A. in 1929. After serving in 
World War II he became superintendent of safety regulation 
and assistant administrator of the first region. 


C. A. A. PERSONNEL OFFICERS 


Donald R. Harvey, who has had long experience in govern- 
ment personne! work, has been appointed personnel officer for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. Harvey, a native of Chillicothe, Mo., was appointed to 
the Bureau of the Budget in 1943 and soon thereafter became 
director of personnel for the Office of War Information—a 
position he held until he joined the C. A. A. Edward J. Gard- 
ner has been appointed assistant personnel officer in the reor- 
ganized personnel office. 





AIR CERTIFICATE APPLICATIONS 


Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., has asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in No. 2228 for approval of control of Ferguson Airways, 
Inc., and, in No. 2229, Central Airlines, Inc., of Reno, Nev., 
has applied for a permanent, temporary or experimental cer- 
tificate authorizing non-scheduled air transportation of persons 
and property between all points in the United States. 

The following applications have been filed for amendments 
to outstanding certificates: 


No. 2223, Arizona Airways, Inc., amendment No. 1, scheduled; per- 
sons, property and mail between terminal Phoenix, and terminals Yuma, 
Phoenix and Grand Canyon, Ariz., San Diego, Calif., Nogales, Ariz.., 
El Paso, Tex., and Salt Lake City, U., via various intermediate points; 
and between the terminals Tucson, Ariz., and Albuquerque, N. M. 

No. 1602, Duluth Airlines, Inc., amendment No. 2, scheduled; per- 
sons, property and mail, between the terminals Hipping, Minn., and 
Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, Minn., and Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Paul/Minne- 


‘ apolis and Traverse City, Mich; and Duluth, Minn., and Chicago, Ill. 


No. 1021, United Air Lines, Inc., amendment No. 2, scheduled; per- 
sons, property and mail between the terminals Detroit, Mich., and New 
York/Newark; Detroit, Mich., and Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, O., 
and New York/Newark; and Cleveland and Philadelphia, Pa., via vari- 
ous intermediate points. 


AIR CERTIFICATE CHANGES 


By an order in No. 2212, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
approved an application of American Overseas Airlines, Inc., 
to substitute Oslo, Norway, for Stavanger, Norway, as an in- 
termediate point on its approved service plan. 

By order No. 4548, the C. A. B. has granted Mid-Continent 
Airlines, Inc., authority to inaugurate, March 15, service at 
Mason City, Ia., through use of the Mason City municipal air- 
port. 

By order No. 4549, the C. A. B. has permitted Delta Air 
Lines, Inc., on March 6, to inaugurate non-stop service between 
Chicago, Ill., and Atlanta, Ga., on route No. 54. 


T. W. A. DAILY SERVICE TO PARIS 


The first daily air service ever established between the 
United States and Paris will be inaugurated by Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air on March 10, General T. B. Wilson, manag- 
ing director of the international division of the airline, an- 
nounced March 6. 

General Wilson said T. W. A., “which operates the world’s 
largest fleet of four engine aircraft, would use 300-mile-an-hour 
Constellations exclusively on the transatlantic run.” This would 
enable the Airline to maintain the fastest over-ocean schedules 
in existence, he said. 

“All flights will originate and terminate in Washington, 
and all will stop at New York, both eastbound and westbound,” 
he said. ‘“Monday’s departure and Wednesday’s return flight 
will also stop at Philadelphia, and Thursday’s departure and 
Saturday’s return flight will serve Boston. The T. W. A. sched- 
ule calls for the Constellations to make the eastbound flight 
from New York to Paris in 17 hours, including time for stops 
at Gander, Newfoundland, and Shannon, Hire. 

“T. W. A. inaugurated regular service between the United 
States and Paris on February 5, and since February 14, has 
been operating three round trip flights a week.” 


PANAM COMMODITY AIR EXPRESS RATES 
A schedule of special commodity air express rates is being 
established by Pan American World Airways to provide large- 
scale bulk movement of certain selected products over Latin 
American air routes, company officials announce. Four of the 
new routes, representing 50 to 70 per cent reductions from cur- 
rent air express rates, went into effect March 1. They are: 


Fresh and frozen seafood, between Havana and Miami—6 cents a 
pound; live plants, between San Juan and Miani—27 cents; fresh beef 
and beef products, between the Dominican Republic and San Juan—6 
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cents; and fresh eggs, meats and poultry, between Domincan Republic 
and San Juan—6 cents. 


Other special rates covering all types of products where 
the demand for bulk space warrants a special lowered rate, 
will be announced by Pan American soon, the company stated. 


Large Domestic Air-Mile 
Gains Made in 1945 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced that the mail 
ton-miles flown by the 20 domestic airlines for the 12-month 
period ended December 31, 1945, increased 27.63 per cent, and 
express ton-miles increased 30.67 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1944; and that revenue miles increased 50.57 
per: cent. The number of revenue passenger-miles increased 
54.14 per cent as compared with the corresponding 12-month 
period a year ago, said the C. A. B., and continued: 


The airlines flew 94.26 per cent of their scheduled mileage this year. 
Of the 19.67 average available seats per mile about 88.12 per cent were 
occupied by revenue passengers, as compared with 19.03 average available 
seats of which 89.38 per cent were occupied by revenue passengers for the 
corresponding 12 months last year. 

The average airplane load on the commercial airlines this year 
was 17.33 passengers, 632.6 pounds of mail, and 213.1 pounds of 
express, aS compared with 17.01 passengers, 745.5 pounds of mail and 
245.3 pounds of express for the corresponding period in 1944. 

The major figures for the 12 months’ period ending December 31, 
1945, were: 


12 Months 12 Months 
Ending Ending 
Dec. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1944 
POURRA DEAR, BTA oiicik.cinsisie ic dwneceaw swe 217,499,338 144,451,414 


Revenue Passenger Miles ................... 3,490,386,076 2,264,494,840 


EN a Serrencs ark dit ew Scone keaeaseied 65,266,926 51,138,971 
SR, I ois sgh cco wile aeuew obese’ a © 5 23,133,010 17,702,934 
Revenue Passenger Load Factor 


(Per cent of seats occupied) .............. 88.12 89.38 





Surplus Aircraft and Parts Sold 
for About Sixth of Cost 


As of January 31, aircraft, aircraft components and parts, 
and tactical types of aircraft costing approximately $285,000,000 
had been sold for approximately $48,000,000, according to the 
War Assets Corporation. 

Aircraft costing $217,978,000 had been sold for $39,999,000; 
aircraft components and parts costing $20,651,000 had been sold 
for $5,857,000, and tactical types of aircraft costing $46,802,000 
had been sold for $2,264,000, it said, adding: 


In addition transport type aircraft with a reported cost of $63,- 
036,000 had been leased showing a monthly return of $352,000 subject 
to later adjustments for rehabilitation and conversion to commercial 
use. Such aircraft has been leased mainly to the airlines. 

Because many of the surplus aircraft were built for tactical opera- 
tions they are not suitable for civilian or commercial use and are thus 
not readily saleable. Some of these have been purchased by tax sup- 
ported and non-profit institutions for nominal charges covering prepa- 
ration for delivery, while other disposals have been made to towns and 
cities for use as war memorials. 

Educational institutions also have purchased over $71.000.000 worth 
(original cost) of aircraft, parts, engines and link trainers for $136,810 
for use in their educational or instructional programs. Approximately 
5,000 institutions have benefitted by such sales. Sales to these institu- 
tions have included 511 aircraft costing over $45,217,000, engines with 
an original cost of more than $23,300,000, link trainers and other miscel- 
laneous components and parts costing approximately $2.500,000. 


Awards to Be Made for 
Safe Airport Operation 


Special awards to all airports in the United States meeting 
approved standards of safe operation in 1946 have been an- 
nounced by the air safety division of the National Aeronautic 
Association as the first step in a concerted drive to check the 
flying accident rate. 

Jerry Lederer, Vice-president of N. A. A. in charge of safety 
activities, said that an advisory council of 17 interested national 
organizations and government agencies drafted the minimum 
standards that would be used to determine eligibility of airports 
for certificates of good safety practice. The awards will be 
made in conjunct'on with a nation-wide series of banquets 
commemorating the forty-fourth anniversary of aviation on 
December 17. 

The second phase of the N. A. A. safety campaign, beginning 
in the spring, will comprise a series of monthly educational 
drives, each directed at one phase of the safety problem, such 
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as reckless flying, collision hazards, adequate flight planning 
for cross country hops, accident prevention on the ground and 
the like. 

Explaining the purpose of the drive, Mr. Lederer asserted: 


Dire predictions have been made regarding the future safety of 
private aviation. The record of the past partially supports this view- 
point, for the death rate in private filing in 1941 was greater than that 
of automobile travel. Now that normal private flight is again possible, 
we have a chance to reverse the trend before it gets too far. 

Believing that an intelligent and active interest on the part of the 
airport manager or operator can eliminate the causes of a substantial 
proportion of aircraft accidents, we are beginning our campaign, so to 
speak, on the ground. 

Minimum safety standards formulated by the advisory committee 
will be circulated in checklist form to all airport managers or operators 
who wish to qualify for certification. All classes of airports will be 
eligible, although on large landing fields, the criteria will be limited to 
practices applying to non-scheduled (non-airline) operations only. 

Inspection to determine whether recommended practices are fol- 
lowed will be carried out by local representatives of statewide inspec- 
tion committees. These will be composed, wherever possible, of repre- 
sentatives of all the groups represented on the advisory council of the 
N. A. A. safety division. Wherever a state aviation agency exists, the 
director will be invited to act as secretary of the inspection board. 

Any accident traceable to faulty management or operation of an 
airport will make the field ineligible for a certificate, but where the 
evidence is inconclusive, a permanent committee of the advisory council 
will review the case. 


Groups composing the advisory council are: 

Aeronautical Training Society, Air Transport Association, Aviation 
Distributors and Manufacturers Association, Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation, Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, American Association 
of Airport Executives, American Automobile Association, Aviation 
Writers Association, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Federal Communications Commission, Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, National Association of State Aviation Officials, Sports- 
man Pilots Association, United Pilots & Mechanics Association, U. S. 
Weather Bureau, National Aviation Trades Association and American 
Petroleum Industries Committee. 


Action by Airline Presidents 
on Various Industry Problems 


Presidents of airlines constituting the membership of the 
Air Transport Association of America in session at Washington 
have settled a number of policy matters and disposed of cer- 
tain other projects. 

They decided to form a special international committee 
representing the interest of those United States flag airlines 
engaged in foreign operations. At present these operators are 
Pan American, American, and TWA. It is contemplated, how- 
ever, to take in other U. S. flag lines that have applications for 
foreign routes or that enter the international field later on. The 
committee will have authority to initiate action in any matters 
affecting the interests of U. S. operators in the foreign field, 
but final authority on procedure will rest with the board of 
directors and full membership as in the cases of other commit- 
tees. One result of the establishment of this committee will 
relieve U. S. operators in the international field from the ne- 
cessity of creating an additional organization to represent them, 
it is stated. 

The purpose and function of the A. T. A. state relations 
committee was expanded to include federal matters. The name 
was changed to the “governmental affairs committee.” Field 
operations will be stressed in the future, particularly in states 
with air legislation affecting the airlines which may be pending 
or in prospect, according to the A. T. A. 

On the question of labor and wage negotiations, the A. T. A. 
decided that these matters should continue to be handled by a 
special committee of airline representatives outside of A. T. A. 
Present negotiations between this committee representing 13 
airlines and the Pilots’ Association will proceed; thereafter the 
committee will consider a permanent set-up for handling labor 
and wage matters without calling A. T. A. into the picture. 

In regard to A. T. A.’s attitude toward the regulation of 
non-scheduled operators, it was decided to recommend to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board that early action be taken in order to 
clarify the situation. 


State Aviation Officials Protest 
Va. Gasoline Tax Bill 


With the approval of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, William L. An- 
derson, president of the association, has sent the following 
telegram to State Senator Robert O. Norris, chairman of the 
Senate committee on finance of the Virginia legislature, and 
to C. H. Morrissett, Commissioner of Taxation of Virginia: 
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“National Association of State Aviation Officials points out 
enactment of House Bill 270 which would establish unprece- 
dented levy of use tax on aviation gasoline used in flights over 
the. state not only would constitute multiple taxation and im- 
pose an unreasonable burden on interstate air commerce but 
would encourage prompt enactment by Congress of legislation 
preempting entire field of aviation. State rights advocates of 
which this association has been a foremost leader, fear that 
progress that has been made in recent years towards decen- 
tralization of aviation control in the states would be seriously 
jeopardized or lost if House Bill 270 is enacted. Respectfully 
request that this’ be brought to attention of proper legislative 
committees.” 


UNITED AIR’S NEW AIRBILL 


A new airbill, designed by United Air Lines to replace the 
customary bill of lading, has simplified the handling of air 
freight shipments, according to company officials. By use of 
the airbill, a shipment is ready to be placed on the plane prac- 
tically as soon as it arrives at the airport. Only the simple op- 
eration of rating the shipment and totaling the charges is nec- 
essary before takeoff. 

The four-part airbill, prepared by the shipper, includes the 
original which is affixed to the shipment for the consignee. The 
second copy is sent by pilot pouch on the same flight to the 
destination airport where it is available for preparing the ship- 
ment for delivery and serves as a delivery receipt. The third 
copy is kept at the point of origin, stamped with the flight num- 
ber and sent to United’s revenue accounting department. The 
fourth copy is retained by the shipper as evidence of the con- 
tract of carriage and as his permanent shipping record. The 
consignor may assign his own number as the airbill number on 
which the shipment moves through to its destination, a radical 
departure from established freight handling procedures, ac- 
cording to company officials. 

On March 1, the first of the company’s four-engined ‘‘230’s” 
began daily transcontinental flights. The 4-mile-a-minute 44- 
passenger airliners slash four and one-half hours from previous 
travel times over the route, and feature eastbound service from 
San Francisco to the Atlantic coast in 12 and three-fourths 
hours, according to company officials. 





NEW ORLEANS EXPORT MANAGERS’ CLUB 


The New Crleans Export Managers’ Club will hold its first 
Miss:ssippi Valley foreign trade conference, March 22 and 23, 
at Int: rnational House, New Orleans, according to F. J. Dywer, 
club president. The gathering is being sponsored by the club 
in cooperation with the New Orleans Board of Port Commis- 
sioners, the Association of Commerce, International House and 
local steamship interests. 

Harry A. Scott, export sales manager, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, is chairman of the foreign trade panel. Heads of 
other panels are: Transportation, William H. Trauth, Gulf man- 
ager, Alcoa Steamship Co., New Orleans; banking, A. M. Strong, 
vice-president, American National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; 
and customs and import, A. Miles Pratt, U. S. Collector of 
Customs, New Orleans. A forum discussion on the formation 
of a federation of export managers’ clubs of the Missouri, Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys will conclude the meeting. 





EXPORT MANAGERS’ CLUB OF CHICAGO 


The Export Managers’ Club of Chicago has scheduled a 
panel discussion March 8, at the La Salle Hotel, on the subjects 
“Packing for Export” and ‘Foreign Advertising.” Experts on 
the export packing panel are C. Stewart Macnair, of C. S. 
Macnair & Associates; Thomas E. Riley, of Riley and Geehr; 
Joseph Lebel, of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; and John Bucuss of the 
Acme Steel Co. E. E. Baird, of Ernest E. Baird & Co., is pres- 
ident of the club. 





AMERICAN EXPORT LINES’ SCHEDULE 


The first vessel of American Export Lines released for 
private operation is the S. S. Exbrook, which went on berth at 
Baltimore March 4 for loading on its maiden voyage to Naples, 
Alexandria, Haifa, Beirut and Istanbul, according to John F. 
Gehan, vice-president of the lines. The Exbrook, a 9,900-ton 
deadweight steam turbine driven freighter, has a bale capacity 
in excess of 500,000 cubic feet, and is equipped throughout with 
temperature and humidity control. In addition, three holds 
provide 30,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space. The company 
had under charter to the War Shipping Administration 17 newly 
constructed fast freighters, and it is anticipated that the ma- 
jority will be returned before the end of April for operation on 
the company’s trade routes to the Mediterranean, North Africa 
and Black Sea and Indian Ocean ports. 
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W. S. A. Announces Interim Policy 
Modeled on Ship Sale Bill 


Bareboat chartering to bridge period until ship sale 
bill becomes effective, interim charters to be pat- 
terned after the provisions of the bill. Action taken 
after termination of United Maritime Authority agree- 
ment ends pooling of world ship supply 


The War Shipping Administration has announced that be- 
cause of the termination on March 2, of the United Maritime 
Authority Agreement covering the allocation of ships from a 
world shipping pool, the W. S. A. proposed to derequisition 
vessels chartered to the W. S. A. as rapidly as possible so as 
to achieve prompt resumption of private shipping by operators 
owning their own vessels. 

Three thousand ships were now being operated by W. S. A., 


‘said Acting Administrator Granville Conway at a press confer- 


ence March 6. Of these, he said, some 400 were privately 
owned, about 1,000 would be operated under managing agents’ 
agreements, and the remaining approximately 1,600 would be 
put up for sale or charter. 

The W. S. A. would proceed with this program, he said, 
under an interim policy governing the chartering of ships. In 
a statement concerning this policy the W. S. A. said the policy 
of the pending ship sales bill was to encourage the ownership 
and operation of the U. S. merchant fleet by U. S. citizens and 
the retirement of the government from ship operation through 
the sale or charter of war-built tonnage. The pending bill, 
said W. S. A., provided that no charters should be made under 
the existing act until 60 days after the publication by the Mari- 
time Commission of the statutory sales prices. It said the 
bill would not affect the existing authority of the W. S. A. 
and the Maritime Commission to charter vessels to citizens, 
which might be necessary for limited periods to speed up the 
resumption of private steamship operation. 

It was proposed, therefore, said the W. S. A., that with the 
termination of the United Maritime Authority, W. S. A. would 
undertake a program of bareboat chartering under the author- 
ity of Public Law 101, 77th, Congress, authorizing the charter 
of vessels “necessary for transportation of foreign commerce 
of the United States or of commodities essential to the national 
defense, upon such terms and conditions, for such period or 
periods, and subject to such restrictions as the commission 
(now W. S. A.) may deem necessary or desirable for the 
protection of the public interest, and at such rate of hire as 
it may deem to be fair and reasonable.” 


Patterned After Ship Sales Bill 


W. S. A. said it was intended that this program should 
remain in effect only for such period as might be required 
for the chartering provisions of the ship sales bill to become 
fully operative. It added that the provisions of the interim 
charters would be patterned generally after the provisions of the 
bill. Continuing, the W. S. A. said: 


Following the termination of the U. M. A. agreement on March 2, 
1946, the War Shipping Administration will undertake to assure that 
adequate U. S. flag tonnage is available to transport this nation’s fair 
share of its foreign commerce. It will also contribute tonnage to a pool 
to be formed for the common task of relief and rehabilitation including 
the shipping requirements of U. N. R. R. A. for cargo moving from the 
United States and Canada. These requirements will be centrally pro- 
grammed in Washington and so far as possible cargo to move on 
United States flag ships will be allocated to privately owned or char- 
tered shipping. Any deficiencies résulting will be met by government 
owned tonnage. : 

The W. S. A. does not expect to exercise any direct control over 
privately owned tonnage except to see that it is employed in a manner 
not inconsistent with the overall programs and the welfare of the 
American Merchant Marine in general. The cost of moving cargoes for 
relief and rehabilitation will however continue to be of direct concern 
to this Government and freight rates for such cargoes therefore must 
conform with Conference or W. S. A. approved rates. At the same time 
W. S. A. recognizes fully that participation by private capital is de- 
pendent upon adequate and compensatory rates. 

The W. S. A. hopes that a large share of this Government’s obliga- 
tion for the transportation of relief and rehabilitation cargoes will be 
met by privately owned or chartered tonnage. 


Mr. Conway said W. S. A. would concentrate on redelivery 
of privately-owned vessels. He said some could not be returned 
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immediately because they were being used to transport troops 
and war brides and other traffic incident to the closing of the 
war transportation. W. S. A., he said, expected to charter extra 
W. S. A. ships to berth operators to bring them back to peace- 
time operations, and also to charter to so-called bulk operators. 

The W. S. A. at one time had 968 vessels under charter, 
said Mr. Conway, adding that now there were some 400. Seven 
hundred ships were still in military operation, he said, and 
the remainder of the 3,000 total ships operated by the W. S. A. 
were carrying commercial dry cargo. By 1947, he said, it was 
expected that the fleet would be divided among three classes, 
those privately owned, those chartered, and those operated for 
the W. S. A. under managers’ agreements. At the present time, 
he said, he doubted if private operators could handle the entire 
situation. Sometimes in a single week, he said, the total re- 
quirements would be increased by 100 ships. 

Mr. Conway estimated that by July, a major part of all 
army and navy cargo would be carried on a commercial basis 
in W. S. A. and private ships. He said commercial ships would 
probably supply the various bases in the Pacific. 


Coal Transport Stepped Up 


An illustration of the present heavy demands for shipping, 
said Mr. Conway, was the fact that in February the W. S. A. 
carried “115 per cent of its program” for coal traffic to foreign 
countries and that this probably would be stepped up. 

At times, he said, the W. S. A. had had to furnish 70 ships 
a month for the London pool because of shortages of shipping 
in other countries making up the membership of the pool. 
Because of these shortages, he continued, the W. S. A. had 
operated cargoes, for example, from South America to China, 
and from the Persian Gulf to China. m 

In most of the trades in the last several months, continued 
Mr. Conway, the W. S. A. had tried to place the right type 
of ship for the service, even if it was a W. S. A.-owned ship. 

A maximum grain tonnage was now moving out of the 
Gulf ports, said Mr. Conway, because the car movement in the 
Gulf area was good. In the north Atlantic ports area, however, 
he continued, the car movement was not so good and ship 
tonnage was necessarily being wasted. He said that at times the 
W. S. A. had had to operate ships in ballast to South American 
ports to move foodstuffs to liberated areas. 

There was a serious shortage of passenger ships, he said, 
not only in the commercial trade but in other trades and 
this would have its effect on any movement of immigrants. He 
said the ship shortage was so acute that special space was 
reserved on the vessels carrying war brides back from foreign 
countries, to accommodate business people traveling from those 
countries. In South Africa, he said, there was a backing of 1,000 
passengers waiting to come to the United States. 

The W. S. A. said that under its basic policy of chartering, 
charters would be made to the following: 


(a) Operators of liner or berth services who will be expected to 
bring their fleets up to the standards required for peacetime operation 


pending acquisition of new tonnage and/or redelivery of their owned 
vessels. 


(b) Liner or berth operators to provide additional tonnage nécessi- 
tated as a result of the war or in the reliéf and rehabilitation program, 
to handle the additional cargo moving on berth vessels. 

(c) Experienced operators other than those engaged in berth serv- 
ices for the transportation of commodities which move under contract 
and in full-cargo lots. 

(d) Other operators who qualify and commit themselves to purchase 
ships under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. 

(e) Operators for employment in cross trades (that is between for- 
eign port) where such operation is in the interest of the over-all gov- 


ernment program and does not conflict with a United States flag berth 
service. 2 


W. S. A. Allocates Ships to 
West Coast-Puerto Rico Run 


Allocation of merchant ship tonnage to move cargo from 
Pacific Coast ports direct to Puerto Rico has been approved on 
a test basis, the War Shipping Administration announced today. 

“Pope & Talbot, Inc., has been designated as berth agent 
to handle the direct shipment of cargo,” it said. 

“Prior to the war, intercoastal cargoes destined for Puerto 
Rico were carried on regular east-bound voyages by American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and Pope & Talbot, Inc. Since 
resumption of intercoastal operation, many ships have been op- 
erating East-bound at full capacity and the handling of Puerto 
an cargo on these voyages would conflict with this through 
traffic.” 

In approving the trial allocation of a monthly sailing to 
Puerto Rico, the W. S. A. approved allocation of other tonnage 
for future additional direct sailings to Pope & Talbot, Inc., 
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and American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., if the cargo conditions 
justify it. 


Transfers from Revolving Fund 
of W. S. A. Asked by Truman 


Under terms of supplemental budget estimates for the War 
Shipping Administration transmitted to Congress by President 
Truman, money for administrative expenses, for maritime train- 
ing functions, for allotments to marine schools and for mainte- 
nance and repair of vessels loaned by the federal government 
to such schools would be transferred out of the W. S. A. re- 
volving fund of $367,000,000 appropriated for the current fiscal 
year, and no additions to that found would be made in the 
fiscal year 1947. 

The Budget recommendation attached to the President’s 
letter of transmittal would permit the use of not more than 
$10,868,000 of the W. S. A. revolving fund for W. S. A. admin- 
istrative expenses in the next fiscal year; would require transfer 
of $9,000,000 from the W. S. A. revolving fund for maritime 
training functions of the W. S. A. in the fiscal year 1947, and 
would transfer from the same fund $375,000 for state marine 
school allotments and for maintenance and repair of ships 
loaned to such schools. The amount appropriated for W. S. A. 
maritime training in the current fiscal year was $70,000,000, 
and the amount provided for state marine schools and repair 
and maintenance of their “borrowed” ships for this year was 
$325,000. The Budget Bureau recommended that balances of 
the training and marine school funds unobligated at the end of 


the fiscal year 1947 be carried to the surplus funds of the 
Treasury. 





Ship Conference Agreements 


The Maritime Commission has announced its approval of 
agreement No. 7549-1, Swedish Lines and Scantic Line Agree- 
ment, increasing sailings under the Swedish and American flags 
from New York, N. Y., as mutually agreed between the two 
parties. Under the original agreement sailings were restricted 
to Friday of each week. The agreement. said trade between 
the two countries had so developed that the additional sailings 
were necessary. 


The commission said the following had been filed for ap- 
proval: 


Agreement No. 7580-1 between Oceanic Steamship Co., 
Transatlantic Steamship Co., Ltd., Union Steam Ship Co. of 
New Zealand, Ltd., and W. R. Carpenter Oversea Shipping, 
Ltd., proposing modification of the basic agreement of the Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Sea Islands-Pacific Coast Con- 
ference (No. 7580) by providing for payment of an admission 
fee of $1,000 by new members. 

Agreements 17-12, 17-13, and 17-14, supplemental agree- 
ments to the Far Eastern Conference Agreement (No. 17) 
under which would be admitted to conference membership as a 
single party respectively in each instance with one vote: Fearn- 
ley & Eger and A. F. Klaveness & Co. A/S (17-12); Skibsak- 
tieselskapet Igadi A/S Besco and Aktieselskapet Ivaran Rederi 
(17-13); and Dampskibsselskabet Af 1912 Aktieselskab, and 
Aktieselskabet Dampskibsselskabet Svendborg (17-14). In each 
case, said the commission, the two parties involved had ar- 
ranged for a joint service under an agreement approved by the 
commission. These joint services, it said, were known as the 
“Fern Line,” the “Ivarans Lines—Far Eastern Service,’ and 
the “A. P. Moller, Maersk Line,” respectively. 

The commission said it had approved agreement No. 131-200 
between American President Lines, Ltd., and Canadian Aus- 
tralasian Line, Ltd., et al., modifying by-law E-20 of the Trans- 
Pacific Passenger Conference, covering passenger traffic be- 
tween North American Pacific coast ports and the Far East, by 
providing that the fiscal year for the assessment of agency fees 
should begin on October 1, each year. Previously, it said, the 
fiscal year differed for each sub-agent, having been based on 
the date of his appointment or re-appointment. 


SHIP CONFERENCE ADMISSION FEE 


The Maritime Commission has announced that an adjourned 
hearing in No. 648, Pacific Coast European Conference Agree- 
ment (Agreements Nos. 5200 and 5200-E), involving the pro- 
posed increase of the conference’s membership admission fee 
from $250 to $5,000, will be held April 1 at 10 o’clock a. m., Pa- 
cific Standard Time, in Assembly Room, Mills Tower Bupilding, 
220 Rush St., San Francisco, Calif., by Examiner Robert Fur- 
ness (see Traffic World, Feb. 16, p. 480). The commission said 
evidence would be taken concerning the lawfulness and pro- 
priety of respondents’ contract rate system and the rule in 
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agreement No. 5200 requiring that decisions thereunder be de- 
termined by unanimous vote. 


BROKERAGE AND COMMISSIONS RULING 


Effective with respect to sailings on and after March 1, the 
War Shipping Administration has issued general order 45, 
supp. 11, Freight Brokerage and Commissions on Fares, amend- 
ing section 306.123 Freight brokerage, paragraph (a) Rates, as 
amended, by striking out the second sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following sentence: 


No brokerage will be paid on cargoes procured under lend-lease 
requisitions moving from continental United States ports except where 
ocean freight is paid from‘other than lend-lease funds and is approved 
by the Director of Traffic and except as provided in sections 301.51 to 
301.57, inclusive (General Order 38). 


The supplement cancels and supersedes general order 45, 
supp. 6, dated July 24, 1945. 


W. S. A. PERSONNEL 


Resignation of H. Chase Stone, assistant deputy administra- 
tor in charge of recruitment and manning, on March 1 to re- 
turn to private business has been announced by Granville Con- 
way, acting administrator of the War Shipping Administration. 
Mr. Stone was a resident of Colorado Springs, joining the War 
Shipping Administration in 1943 as port representative in North 
Africa. In July, 1943, he became regional director of recruit- 
ment and manning for the Mediterranean area. In 1944, he was 
appointed assistant deputy administrator in charge of world- 
wide recruiting and manning for the W. S. A. 

Howard Hyde, who was assistant director of recruitment 
and manning, will succeed Mr. Stone. 


W. S. A. MERCHANT SHIP WARRANTS 


Controls exercised over shipping by merchant ship war- 
rants are still in effect despite termination of the United Mari- 
time Authority agreement as of March 2, 1946, the War Ship- 
ping Administration has announced. 

“Public Law 173, Seventy-seventh Congress, commonly 
known as the ship warrants act, as extended by Public Law 
610, provides for the exercise of certain controls over shipping 
for six months after the termination of World War II shall 
have been proclaiméd, or until such earlier time as the Con- 
gress or the President may designate,” it said. 

“Accordingly, until further notice, vessels are required, 
under the rules and regulations issued pursuant to the public 
laws involved, to hold valid United States merchant ship war- 


rants to be entitled to priority in the use of shore facilities in 
United States ports.” 


W. S. A. PETROLEUM RATE ORDER 


The War Shipping Administration has issued its rate order 
No. 438, authorizing voyage charter rates for the transporta- 
tion of bulk petroleum and petroleum products, in tankers over 
3,000 deadweight tons, operated for its account, effective on 
vessels tendered for loading on and after February 1, 1946, from 
various loading ports to the United Kingdom, Western Europe, 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, Africa, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Australia and New Zealand. 


DISPOSAL OF PANAMA CITY SHIPYARD 


The Maritime Commission has announced that it has de- 
clared the government-owned shipyard at Panama City, Fla., 
surplus to its needs. The yard, known as the Wainwright Yard 
of the J. A. Jones Construction Company, will be referred to 
the War Assets Corporation for disposal, the commission says. 

The first ship was delivered from the Wainwright Yard.on 
March 3, 1943, and during the war it completed 102 Liberty 
ships, according to the commission. Built as an aid to meeting 
the United Nations demands for more ship tonnage, the yard 
cost the government a total of $14,919,864, including housing 
valued at $2,801,000 which had been transferred to the Federal 
Housing Administration, it said. 





OCEAN-GOING TUGS TO NAVY 

Allocation of three ocean-going tugs to the Navy Depart- 
ment for rescue service in the North Atlantic has been an- 
nounced by the War Shipping Administration. 

“Assignment of the 194-foot V4-M- Al tugs will assist the 
navy in carrying out salvage and rescue work which was being 
hampered by the lack of equipment and ,personnel resulting 
from the accelerated demobilization plans,” it said. 

“One vessel is to be operated in the Azores, one is to be 
maintained at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and a standby will be 
maintained in New York to be used as required by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 

“The Navy Department has agreed to install high fre- 
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quency radio receivers and transmitters, and the W. S. A. will 
man the vessels and provide each with three radio operators. 
The tugs will be operated by a W. S. A. general agent as di- 
rected by the Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Atlantic Fleet.” 


WATER CARRIER STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued a 40-page report, statement 
No. 4529, on Selected Financial and Operating Statistics from 
— Reports of Carriers by Water, Year Ended December 31, 

The tabulation showed total operating revenues of 73 re- 
porting Class A carriers of $108,184,862, for 1944, as compared 
with $93,787,092, for 1943; total operating revenues of 97 re- 
porting Class B carriers of $30,549,510, for 1944, as compared 
with $27,775,474, for 1943; and total operating revenues of 119 
reporting Class C carriers of $12,463,695, for 1944, as compared 
with $13,110,146, for 1943. 

Data pertaining to coastal and intercoastal carriers, the 
vessels of which were requisitioned by the Maritime Commis- 
sion or the War Shipping Administration, were not included in 
the aforementioned summary, said the report. It added that 
such carriers were permitted by Commission action of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1943, to file with the Commission, in lieu of the 
regular annual reports, a copy of a general financial statement 
required by the Maritime Commission. 





MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING 

Merchant shipyards of the United States turned out 14 
vessels aggregating 118,152 deadweight tons in February, the 
Maritime Commission said. Three of the vessels were private 
motor coasters built for the account of the Netherlands gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to the coastal vessels there were delivered: 
Eight C-type cargoes, one refrigerated ship, one cable ship, and 
one T3-tanker for the Navy. Six keels were laid and nine 
vessels launched in February. 





SHORTAGE OF OIL FOR SHIPS 


Senator Myers, of Pennsylvania, on March 6 issued a state- 
ment in which he expressed alarm about “the continued short- 
age of fuel needed by ships to transport goods from Philadel- 
phia and other eastern ports” and urged that immediate steps 
be taken “to insure a greater production and supply of the 
residual oil for shipping purposes.” 

“The fuel oil shortage which we are experiencing today is 
a potential danger to entire program of foreign trade which 
we have so painstakingly built up in this post-war period,” he 
said, adding: 


More than that it endangers the shipments of relief by U. N. R. R. A. 
and other relief agencies to the peoples abroad. The War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, which has been authorized to deliver abroad 80 per cent 
of U. N. R. R. A. materials has been barely able, until now, to obtain 
oil with which to operate the boats, and no letup in the scarcity of 
supply is in sight.- 

I am well aware of the fact that demands for shipping oil have 
increased enormously since the war. But I am also aware that we have 
on hand a supply of gasoline in excess of civilian need. Companies have 
found it more practicable to produce gasoline from crude oil than to 
make residual oil for ships, and the profits of this small group of 
producers are standing in the way of a larger supply of fuel oil. 

We must take steps to channel production into the manufacture of 
residual oil rather than gasoline. This will benefit the people abroad 
as well as industry here at home. 








SURPLUS COMPASSES AND SEXTANTS 
Some $241,000 worth of new marine compasses and navy 
sextants have been declared surplus by the U. S. navy and are 
now for sale, the Maritime Commission has announced. 


POPE & TALBOT-QUAKER LINE SERVICES 


To provide a more frequent and complete service between 
Atlantic and Pacific ports, Pope & Talbot, Inc. (McCormick 
Steamship Division) and the Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co. 
(Quaker Line), general and berth agents for the War Shipping 
Administration, have announced plans for a new coordinated in- 
tercoastal steamship schedule effective immediately. The new 
schedule embraces a fleet of ships operating on a 10-day fre- 
quency between Atlantic coast ports of call and ports on the 
Pacific coast. 


U. S.-ARGENTINE SHIPPING INCREASE 

A round-up of financial and economic conditions in Ar- 
gentina, based on reports just received from the American em- 
bassy at Buenos Aires, has been released by the Department 
of Commerce. 

For the first time in Argentine history, said the depart- 
ment, the volume of shipping from the United States entering 
Argentine ports in January was greater than that of any other 
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Fast, Modern Ships... 
that speed your Intercoastal Shipments 


The new Pope & Talbot- 
McCormick Fleet is now at your 
command for rapid, dependable 
intercoastal service. These fast, 
modern ships, built for wider 
adaptability in stowage, speed 
your shipments to destination 
at a minimum of transit time. 


» VE 
. SEATT 
COMA 





With improved dockside han- 
dling facilities... with an under- 
standing, experienced personnel 
constantly alert to every phase 
of cargo responsibility, you can 
rest assured that Pope & Talbot- 
McCormick services will prove 
exceptionally satisfactory. 
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Write or wire the nearest Pope 
& Talbot-McCormick office for 
information and assistance with 
your problems. Ask to have your 
name placed on our “sailing 
schedule list,” which gives de- 
partures and arrivals of ships at 
our various ports of call. 





Offices and Terminals 


SEATTLE NEW YORE 
TACOMA PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND DETROIT 
STOCKTON PHILADELPHIA 
OAKLAND BALTIMORE 
SAN FRANCISCO NORFOLE 

‘LOS ANGELES SAN JUAN, P. R. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE BETWEEN 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC PORTS 


PACIFIC COASTWISE SERVICE 
PUERTO RICO SERVICE FROM 
PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
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POPE TALBOT, INC. ged 


M'CORMICK STEAMSHIP DIVISION 
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country. It added that total incoming ocean-going shipping in 
January amounted to 533,246 tons, two and one-half times the 
incoming tonnage in January, 1945. 

Total Argentine exports for 1945 amounted to 7,046 thou- 
sand tons, valued at 707 million United States dollars, said the 
department, adding that imports for the eleven months’ period, 
January—through November, amounted to 4,124 thousand tons, 
valued at 212 million United States dollars. 








Liberty Ships Made Available 
for Evacuation of Japs 


To speed up evacuation of nearly 3,400,000 Japanese from 
China, Manchuria and Formosa, the army is making available 
approximately 100 Liberty ships, and the navy has turned over 
100 surplus LST’s, to the Shipping Control Administrator, 
Japan, Rear Admiral C. B. Momsen, U. S. N. for operation 
with Japanese crews under strict American control, according 
to a joint war-navy announcement. 

The transfer was ordered in consonance with President 
Truman’s statement of December 15, 1945, on China, in which 
he stated in part that “...... to remove possibility of Jap- 
anese influence remaining in China, the United States has as- 
sumed a definite obligation in the disarmament and evacuation 
of the Japanese troops,” the departments said, adding: 


It is estimated that as of February 8 there were 3,300,000 Japanese 
in China, Manchuria and Formosa remaining to be repatriated. Of 
this total, about 1,700,000 are troops and approximately 1,600,000 Jap- 
anese civilians. Already nearly 239,000 Japanese troops and 128,000 
civilians have been moved from China and Manchuria to Japan, the 
majority of them by the navy. 

Use of the Liberty ships for Japanese repatriation will not delay 
in the slightest degree the homeward-bound movement of American 
soldiers. The Army Transportation Corps and the Naval Transporta- 
tion Service have declared that they have more than enough large 
troopships available to maintain the flow of evacuation established by 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower on January 15. In addi- 
tion, it was pointed out, Liberty ships are not being used to carry 
American soldiers home from the Pacific. 


War Damage Corporation Policies 
No Longer to Be Issued 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced that, 
with the approval of the President, War Damage Corporation, 
on March 15, 1946, will cease to issue pol’cies of insurance. 
War Damage Corporation was organized by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation on December 13, 1941, to provide protection 
against property losses resulting from enemy attacks. 

R. F. C. Chairman Charles B. Henderson stated that since 
July 1, 1942, when policies of insurance were first made avail- 
able, War Damage Corporation had issued through 546 fire in- 
surance companies and. 88 casualty and surety insurance com- 
panies, acting as its fiduciary agents, more than 8,700,000 poli- 
cies and renewal certificates. It is estimated that on June 30, 
1945, approximately $117,000,000,000 of War Damage Corpora- 
tion insurance was in force. ; 

Mr. Henderson stated that very few policies of insurance of 
War Damage Corporation had been applied for since V-J Day 
and that there was at present no such substantial demand for 
war risk insurance as would justify the expenses of maintaining 
facilities for its issuance. Insurance under policies now in force 
would remain in effect until the expiration dates specified in 
the policies, and until the expiration of any periods of exten- 
sion effected by public announcement or authorized endorse- 
ment, he said. 


Exporters to Be Aided by W. A. C. 
in Surplus Property Purchases 


The War Assets Corporation has announced that exporters, 
“considered normal channels of trade under the surplus prop- 
erty act and thus entitled to buy surplus property for export,” 
will be aided by an export section to be set up within principal 
regional offices of the corporation. 

“An export section is already functioning within the 
W. A. C. New York regional office and others are expected to 
be opened shortly at Boston, Philadelphia, San Antonio, San 
— Chicago and New Orleans, probably in that order,” 
it said. 

“An Office of Exports has also been established within the 
W. A. C. Washington office which will function as liaison with 
the Department of State and other government agencies nor- 
mally concerned with export matters in developing foreign 
markets; and to advise and assist regional offices in matters 
pertaining to sales of surplus property for export, 
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“The surplus property act sets forth as one objective of 
surplus disposal ‘to establish and develop foreign markets and 
promote mutually advantageous economic relations between 
the United States and other countries.’ Carrying out this estab- 
lished policy, W. A. C. regional offices will distribute reasonable 
quantities of materials, equipment and commodities to the ex- 
port market, even when the supply available does not exceed 
the capacity of the domestic market. Such distribution, how- 
ever, will not be made until requirements of priority claimants 
are satisfied. Many items of surplus property are largely 
claimed by priority holders—federal, state, municipal govern- 
ments, non-profit and tax-exempt institutions, with preference 
to veterans—before any offerings can be made to the public or 
exporters. These items include jeeps, trucks, passenger cars, 
and certain items of steel, textiles, etc.” 





Commodore McNulty Appointed 


Marine Academy Head 


Commodore Richard R. McNulty, USNR, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point, New York, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration has announced. 

Commodore McNulty will succeed Rear Admiral Giles C. 
Stedman, USNR, who has resigned at his own request to return 
to private industry after having served as superintendent of the 
academy for the last four years. 

The change in command becomes effective March 31, 1946. 

Commodore McNulty will continue to serve as supervisor 
of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, which posi- 
tion he has held since the founding of the corps in 1938. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts Maritime Academy and 
of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Com- 
modore McNulty has served as a ship’s officer and held execu- 
tive positions ashore with a steamship company and the United 
States government. Recently Georgetown University’s School of 
Foreign Service establish a scholarship in honor of Commodore 
McNulty to be awarded annually to an outstanding cadet-mid- 
shipman graudate of the United ‘States Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

Commodore McNulty was appointed superintendent of the 
academy by Commodore Telfair Knight, USMS, Assistant Dep- 
uty Administrator in charge of Training, under the authoriza- 
tion of Granville Conway, Acting War Shipping Administrator. 


NEW MARITIME INFORMATION SERVICE HEAD 


Commodore Telfair Knight of the Maritime Service has 
announced the appointment of Capt. William E. Porter, U. S. 
M. S., former master of the maritime service training ship 
“American Seafarer,” as chief information officer for the train- 
ing organization, War Shipping Administration, replacing Lt. 
Commander Louis Rosenbush, Jr. 

The announcement said Captain Porter was one of the 
youngest captains in the maritime service, having first gone to 
sea in 1925 as a cadet on a training vessel for the Massachusetts 
State Maritime Academy, graduating in 1927, when he joined 
the merchant service and rose rapidly to the rank of master. 
At the outbreak of the war, it said, the Navy called him into 
active duty as instructor in navigation at the maritime service 
officers’ school at Fort Trumbull,-New London, Conn., where 
he successively served as personnel officer, disciplinary officer, 
and deck training officer. In 1943 he was transferred to the 
service officers’ school at Alameda, Calif., as executive officer 
of that base, assuming command of the “American Seafarer” 
a-year later. 


U. S. RUBBER’S FAR EASTERN SURVEY 


Four authorities on natural rubber left San Francisco, 
March 1, for the Far East to determine the preliminary steps 
necessary for resuming production of natural rubber on the 
largest plantations in the world, the 131,000 acres owned by 
the United States Rubber Co. in Malaya and Sumatra. Accord- 
ing to company officials, a detailed survey will be made of all 
plantations held by the company before the war to assess the 
damage caused by the three-year Japanese occupation and to 
obtain an estimate of the cost of repairing losses. Eye witness 
reports received by the company in late 1945 indicated that 
1,500,000 trees on Sumatra and 300,000 on Malaya had been 
lost, due chiefly to neglect and the clearing of land by the 
Japanese for the planting of food crops. 





RE-BO COMPANY’S PLANT AT BEDFORD 


The Re-Bo Manufacturing Co., Inc., manufacturers of ma- 
terial handling equipment, has recently re-located its plant, 
from Knoxville, Tenn., to Bedford, Va., where it has purchased 
the former Continental Can Co. property. The new plant, with 
83,000 square feet of floor space, has ample railroad siding an 
covers an area of approximately two and one-half acres. 
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IT’S THE 


Guy Wadlinger’s first job was in a steel mill, where he 
may have helped to roll some of the rail once used in 
the lines he has represented twenty-six years. 


Steel has continued to influence Guy’s life, for knowl- 
edge gleaned from that first job gave him his railroad 
start— as a rate clerk for the P & LE. 


Two more years of direct relationship with steel fol- 
lowed in the form of guns in World War I. And it was 
Major Wadlinger who returned from France to team up with 
Kansas City Southern Lines as general agent at Pittsburgh. 


Since then, Guy has made countless friends for us in 
his native Pennsylvania, in Ohio, West Virginia and Mary- 
land — shippers who mark their freight KCS and LGA. 
That freight, of course, includes several thousand carloads 
of steel yearly, with other thousands of carloads of pipe, 
machinery, oil, glass and glassware, creosoted lumber and 
piling, lead. and zinc, bauxite, sulphur, chemicals, citrus 
fruits, foodstuffs and many other essentials? 


To those good friends... to General Agent Wadlinger 
...Wwe send our sincere appreciation. We send, too, the 
assurance of our continued efforts to do a bang-up 
transportation job! 


JOHNSON O. COUCH GUY B. WOOD 
Asst. Vice Pres. —Traffic Vice Pres. —Traffic 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 







GUY J. WADLINGER, General. Agent 


. OUR PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
1104 Gulf Bldg. 
Tel. Atlantic 0639 
Kansas 


STREAMLINED @ AIR-CONDITIONED 
between KANSAS CITY and NEW ORLEANS 








RALPH W. NICHOLAS, Trav. Freight Agt. 
MARTHA C. SCHWEITZER, Office Asst. 
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W. C. Douglas, who started his rail- 
, road career with the New York Central 
System as messenger in Chicago, on 
March 1 became assistant vice-president, 
freight traffic for that railroad, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


L. A. Moore, formerly division pas- 
senger agent at Fort Worth for the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, has been 
appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, Chicago. R. K. McDonald, Kansas 
City, has been promoted from commer- 
cial agent to division freight agent there. 
Gilbert J. White, division freight agent, 
Kansas City, has been promoted.to gen- 
eral agent, San Francisco. L. M. Stuart 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


_ Anthony Kane has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel of the Great 
Northern Railway at St. Paul. 
* * 


Wilmer M. Wood has become asso- 
ciated with the Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc., New 
. York City, as director of traffic. Prior 
to the war Mr. Wood was assistant traf- 
fic manager of American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., at New York, and during 
the war served as traffic manager for 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 


* * * 


Following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
in Philadelphia, February 27, it was an- 
nounced that Robert C. Miner, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., had been elected a director. 
Mr. Miner is president and general man- 
ager of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
chairman of the board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and a director of the Wyoming Na- 
tional Bank, the Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Manufacturing Co. and various other 
enterprises. 

* * 

Burton Williams has returned to the 
freight loading and container section of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
Chicago, after serving more than three 
years in the Army transportation corps. 

* *K * 


J. R. Kettler has been named general 
traffic manager of the Atlantic Commis- 
sion Co., produce-buying affiliate of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Mr. 
Kettler, who has been associated with 
the company since 1925, will be in gen- 
eral charge of the company’s movements 
of produce. He will have offices in New 
York City. 

* * * 

Thomas Fuller has been named general 
agent of the new office established at 
Tallahassee, Fla., by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. H. E. Shepard has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, in charge of north Florida terri- 
tory, with office at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Paul W. Wright, former forester with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, Norris, 
Tenn., has been appointed industrial 
forester at Wilmington, N. C 

* * * 
F. A. Baker has been appointed as- 


sistant general manager at Los Angeles 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railway Co., coast lines, with jurisdic- 
tion over the Los Angeles, Valley and 
San Francisco Terminal divisions, re- 
placing W. L. More, transferred. G. R. 
Buchanan has been appointed assistant 
general manager with jurisdiction over 
the Albuquerque and Arizona divisions, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, re- 
placing F. A. Baker, transferred. Mr. 
More succeeds Mr. Buchanan as assist- 
ant general manager at La Junta, Colo. 


E. D. Haugh, traffic representative at 
Tulsa, Okla., for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., has been promoted to district traffic 
manager, Tulsa. 

* * * 

Clarence R. Smith, auditor and gen- 
eral freight agent of the Cambria & In- 
diana Railroad Co., died February 25, in 
Philadelphia, following a brief illness. A 
native of Lucas County, Ohio, Mr. Smith 
entered railroad service in 1898, in the 
accounting department of the Columbus, 
Sandusky & Hocking Railroad, at Co- 
lumbus, O. He joined the Cambria & 
Indiana in September, 1922, as auditor 
and general freight agent, Philadelphia. 
Since 1920 he had been a member of the 
Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. 


Captain James D. Middleton has re- 
turned to the Walgreen Co., where he 
has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager, Chicago. Mr. Middleton served 
three years with the Army transporta- 
tion corps in Europe. i 


Frederick L. Quincy has been ap- 


pointed district freight and passenger - 


agent at Columbus, Ga., for the Southern 
Railway System. William J. G. Quinn 
has been appointed general statistician 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding the late J. S. Tassin. Gordon 
W. Lindsay has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Memphis, Tenn., suc- 
ceeding the late J. D. Simmons. Harold 
F. Balte has been appointed district 
freight and passenger agent at Little 
Rock, Ark., succeeding R. C. Courtney, 
promoted. 
* * * 

H. G. Larimer has been appointed 
general agent, San Diego, Calif., for the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. Doyle Gres- 
ham has returned from military service 
to resume his position as chief train dis- 
patcher at Kansas City. 

* * * 

Alfred J. O’Connor has been appointed 
general agent at Philadelphia for the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co., 
succeeding E. O'Donnell, transferred. 


Ansley Cope has been appointed com- 
mercial agent at Savannah, Ga., for the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. 


H. H. Wentzel has been promoted from 
general agent to assistant general freight 
agent, Detroit, for the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railway Co., and the 
Mineral Range Railroad Co. The posi- 
tion of general freight agent has been 
abolished. H. J. Furness has been ap- 
pointed general agent, Detroit. 

* * * 


Roy D. Long, general purchasing agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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Railroad since 1937, has been named 
director of purchases of the Burlington 
Lines, which also includes the Colorado 
& Southern, Fort Worth & Denver City, 
and Wichita Valley railways. Joseph P, 
Blum has been promoted from assistant 
purchasing agent to purchasing agent of 
the Burlington Route. s 


Paul Sullivan has been appointed chief 
of passenger rates, Chicago, for the Al- 
ton Railroad. Mr. Sullivan was formerly 
assistant chief rate clerk in the passenger 
department of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. ‘ 

John W. Voorhies has been appointed 
freight traffic agent at Huntsville, Ala., 
for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, succeeding Irby Hollo- 
way, promoted. _ 

C. E. Williams has been appointed as- 
sistant passenger traffic manager of the 
New Haven Railroad, with headquarters 
at South Station, Boston. 


Thomas J. King has been appointed 
commercial agent at Chicago for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 


J. C. Beene has been appointed foreign 
freight traffic manager of the Reading 
Co., and C. W. Mack has been appointed 
general foreign freight agent. 

* * 


J. H. Lines has been appointed indus- 
trial agent, New York City, for the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. Paul 
W. Wright has been appointed industrial 
forester, Wilmington, N. C. W. E. Demp- 
ster has been appointed general agent, 
Boston. Thomas Fuller has been ap- 
pointed general agent, Tallahassee, Fla. 
H. E. Shepard has been appointed assist- 
= general freight agent, Jacksonville, 
“a * * * 

Charles K. Faye has been appointed 
manager of perishable freight service, 
San Francisco, for the Sacramento 
Northern Railway, the Tidewater South- 
ern Railway Co., and the Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. He succeeds J. W. McCly- 
monds, who has retired after 53 years in 
the transportation and perishable in- 
dustries and 24 years of service with the 
Western Pacific. ‘ 

Lieut. Col. Hays M. Heimbaugh, re- 
cently discharged from the Army trans- 
portation corps, has returned to the 
Rock Island Lines as assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Before entering the Army, Mr. 
Heimbaugh was with the railroad in 
various capacities in the freight traffic 
department. 

* * * 

J. Paschal Foster has been appointed 
commercial agent at Winston Salem, 
N. C., for the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road Co. 

* * * 

J. L. Hukill, Jr., has been appointed 
commercial agent of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Co., with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. 

* * * 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Lines announce the following appoint- 
ments in the traffic department: H. T. 
Culp, general agent, Texarkana, Ark~- 
Tex., succeeding J. R. Gunter, who has 
retired after more than 57 years of serv- 
ice; J..W. Dulaney, general agent, Cleve- 
land, succeeding R. D. Klein, appointed 
general agent, Nashville. Mr. Klein suc- 
ceeds S. D. Swann, who has been ap- 
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pointed general agent at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
succeeding Mr. Culp. 
* * * 

Robert E. Johnson, after more than 
three years of service in the Marine 
Corps, has returned to his post as at- 
‘torney in the law department of Railway 
Express Agency, New York Cry. 


G. Laurence Knight Jr., recently re- 
.léased from the Army air transport com- 
mand as a major after four years of 
‘service, has rejoined Eastern Air Lines 
and has been appointed New York City 
air cargo manager. Prior to entering the 
armed forces, Mr. Knight was city man- 
‘ager at Baltimore, Md. Stratford W. 
Rice has been appointed northern divi- 
‘sion cargo representative, New York 
, City. 

* * * 

Thomas W. Marshall, Jr., former dis- 
‘trict traffic manager at Butte, Mont., has 
returned from military service, and will 
‘resume his duties as Northwest Airlines’ 
district traffic manager, Spokane, Wash. 
R. D. Beaulieu will remain there as as- 
sistant district traffic manager. Robert J. 
‘Wilson has been named to the newly 
created position of supervisor of ground 
transportation, St. Paul. 


R:. ©. Smith, ahi, communications 
and maintenance executive for a number 
of vears, has been appointed as assistant 
to J. H. Carmichael, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 
Succeeding him in the maintenance post 
is Harry D. Estey. formerly his assistant, 
while Paul Humphreys, previously super- 
visor of the maintenance training pro- 
gram, becomes assistant superintendent. 

* * * 


J. Clarke Ferguson has been named 
regional passenger sales manager for 
American Airlines with headquarters in 
Chicago. Gerald F. Gesell has been 
named central region agency manager. 
.with headquarters in Chicago. The board 
of directors of American Airlines, meet- 
ing February 22. elected P. P. Willis, 
R. FE. S. Deichler and Rex Smith as vice- 
presidents of advertising, administration, 
and public relations. respectively. 
* * * 


Robert M. Ruddick has been desienated 
Furopean manager of United Air Lines, 
with offices in London. Nelson B. Fry 
has been appointed manager of traffic at 
the company’s Chicago headquarters. 

* 


Transcontinental & Western Air an- 
nounces the appointment of four new 
cargo sales representatives. as follows: 
James H. Ballard. Llovd M. Wakelee, 
Martha Smith, and J. F. O'Neill. 


After three and one-half years in the 
Army, Lt. Col. A. J. Bardol has returned 
to the St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co., 
St. Louis. Mo.. and has been made vice- 
president of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries. At the time he entered the 
Army, Mr. Bardol was secretarv and 
treasurer of the company. C. J. LaMothe 
is companv president. W. S. Ford is 
vice-president and secretary. E. B. Dun- 
can is vice-president, and W. H. Lem- 
beck is treasurer. 

* * * 

The Freight Traffic Institute Alumni 
Association will hold its annual election 
of officers and directors at a meeting, 
March 13. in the Midland Hotel, Chicago. 
There will be a pre-meeting dinner in 
Briggs Restaurant. 

* ok * 

H. Malcolm Priest has been appointed 

manager of the railroad research bu- 


reau, United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries. Mr. Priest will supervise 
research and design in the field of light- 
weight railroad equipment, for the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Colum- 
bia Steel Co., National Tube Co., and 
Tennessee Coal, Jron & Railroad Co. 


A. Donald Bowman, recently released 
from active duty with the Army air 
forces as a lieutenant-colonel, has been 
appointed sales representative for the 
state of Connecticut by Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago. Mr. Bowman 
joined the company in ,1935. 


Elmer F. Seals vi has otis 
his position as commissioner of pro- 
fessional football, National Football 
League, has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the Shippers’ Car Line 
Corporation, and will be temporarily as- 
signed to the corporation’s Chicago of- 
fice. 

* * * 

Howard Dodge has been appointed to 
head a new department of mechanical 
and industrial products, of the General 
Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Dodge will direct 
activities of the mechanical goods di- 
vision at Wabash, Ind., and the General 
Metal Products at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
His headquarters will be in Akron. 





C. E. Bradley, new president of the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 
Club, was born 
in Petroleum, 
W. Va., and was 
educated there 
and at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. He 
began work with 
the United 
States Geolog- 
ical Survey. His 
first transporta- 
tion job was 
with the Monon- 
gahela Railroad, 
at Brownsville, 
Pa. After expe- 
rience there and 
with the Nor- 
folk and Western, in the operating de- 
partment at Bluefield, W. Va., he joined 
the Baltimore and Ohio in the office of 
the assistant vice-president, at Baltimore, 
Md. In 1917, he was transferred by that 
railroad to Toledo, O., as secretary to 
the commercial agent. Subsequently he 
worked for that railroad in the Balti- 
more auditor’s office and the division 
freight office at Vincennes, Ind. After 
service with the Railroad Administration, 
in Washington, D. C., he returned to the 
B. & O. as freight representative at 
St. Louis, Mo. After added service at 
that point as traveling agent, he was 
appointed district freight representative 
at Birmingham, the position he now 
holds. The following were elected to 
serve with him as officers of the Bir- 
mingham Club: First vice-president, 
Homer S. Burke, traveling passenger 
agent, Illinois Central-Central of 
Georgia; second vice-president, F. G. 
Brewer, president, Alabama Highway 
Express, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, Joe E. 





c. E. Bradley 
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Dr. Guillermo Marino, consultant on 
Latin American law and trade, spoke on 
“Immediate Problems Affecting the In- 
ter-American Trade and U. S. Exports 
to Latin America,” at the March 7 meet- 
ing of the Oakland Foreign Trade & 
Harbor Club, at the Athens Athletic 
Club. Al C. Meadows, traffic repre- 
sentative of the Port of Oakland, a 
former lieutenant commander in the Na- 
val Reserve, told of his experiences in 
Japanese Occupation. 

* * * 


Frank Purse, district director of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Chi- 
cago, will be honored at a birthday din- 
ner party, March .12, at‘the Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by Richard B. Thornton, 
manager of the Central Motor Freight 
Association. The arrangements commit- 
tee is composed of members of the motor 
freight industry. 


* * * 


John F. Gehan, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Export Lines, New York, will be 
the speaker at the annual dinner of the 
Propellor Club of the United States, 
March 20, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. E. Arch Seidl, vice-president, 
Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc., will be 
toastmaster. 


Travis, American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany; members of the board of gov- 
ernors, C. W. Thompson, A. J. Ribe Com- 
pany; Frank E. Moore, president, Frank 
E. Moore Lumber Company; M. B. 
Greene, traffic manager, Continental Gin 
Company; W. E. Chadick, general traffic 
manager, Moore-Handley Hardware 
Company; T. E. Andrews, traffic man- 
ager, Dr. Pepper Co.; J. B. Flemming, 
assistant southern traffic manager, U. S. 
Pipe and Foundry Company; J. E. Mow- 
ery, commercial agent, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio; M. J. Shaner, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Russell E. Lewis, commercial agent, 
T. A. & G. Railway; L. M. Cutliff, traffic 
manager, Alabama By-Products Com- 
pany. 





The Transportation Club of: Seattle 
held a Coast Guard Day meeting, March 
4, under the auspices of Commander 
Adams, a club member. Technicolor 
films of Coast Guard activities at New 
London were shown. 





Roy Barkhau of the Greene Line 
Steamers, Inc., presented an illustrated 
address, “Waterway Transportation 
from Flatboat to Towboat,” at the 
March 4 waterways meeting of the 
Traffic League of Cincinnati, at the Ma- 
sonic Temple. Captain O. Slack Bar- 
rett, president of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association, spoke on “The 
Ohio River—Asset or Liability?” 





The Lansing Traffic Club has com- 
pleted plans for an educational program 
for its resident membership, as well as 
for non-members. It will be held the 
third Monday of each month, and will be 
conducted in forum fashion. The first 
meeting will be on March 18, with Walter 
Pinniger, manager of the motor weigh- 
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ing and inspection bureau, speaking on 
“Classification.” I, W. Schmidt is chair- 
man of the educational committee. The 
club will hold its annual dinner dance 
at the Olds Hotel, March 30. Arrange- 
ments are under the chairmanship of 
A. S. Corwin. 

A film entitled “Oil for Tomorrow,” 
produced by the Standard Oil Co., was 
shown at the March 5 meeting of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul, at the 
Hotel Lowry. Manley Boozier is chair- 
man of the club’s educational ccmmit- 
tee. 








The South Bend Transportation Club 
will hold its annual dinner March 21 at 
the Oliver Hotel: There will be no 
speaker. A program of entertainment 
will be presented. 





The-Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley 
will hold its annual banquet, March 18, 
at the Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa. 
Members who served or are serving in 
the armed forces will be guests of the 
club. S. L. Harter, Mack Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Allentown, is chair- 
man of the annual banquet committee. 





F. R. Russell, traffic manager, Denver 
Dry Goods Co., was elected president of 
the Traffic Club of Denver, at the recent 
annual meeting of the club, held at 
Daniels & Fisher Tea Rooms. Other of- 
ficers elected are: First vice-president, 
W. P. Dahl, city freight agent, Santa Fe 
Railway; second vice-president, W. C. 
Sutton, general agent, Rock Island Lines; 
and secretary-treasurer, L. W. House- 
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man, agent, Norfolk & Western Railway. 
The following were elected to serve as 
directors for three years: M. L. Court- 
ney, general agent, Wabash Railroad; 
W. C. Crew, traffic manager, Denver 
Union Stockyards Co.; Mr. Houseman; 
D. H. Murphy, manager, Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co., refrigerated warehouse division; 
and J. N. Sanders, general agent, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines. The board named 
L. J. Roach, city freight agent, Union 
Pacific Railroad, to fill the unexpired 
term of J. C. Beaumont on the board of 
directors. Robert J. Kirschwing, man- 
ager of safety, Denver Police Depart- 
ment, will be guest speaker at the March 
14 meeting of the club, at the Denver 
Dry Goods Co. tea room. 


Col. William Carr, who headed the bat- 
talion of the New Haven Road in the 
western war theatre, will speak on 
“Wartime Railroading—Scotland to the 
Elbe,” at the March 11 veteran’s night 
meeting of the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce Traffic Club, at the. Hotel 
Taft. Maj. Jack Malkin will speak on 
“Truck Maintenance in the South Pa- 
cific.” 





Joseph Marshall, special representative 
of the Association of American Railroads, 
will speak on “Serving the Customer,” 
at the March 12 meeting of the Trans- 
portation Club of Decatur, Ill., at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Roy B. White, president, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, will be the 
speaker at the fifteenth annual dinner of 
the Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del., 
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Parcel post rates and express rates 


are but 10 cents extra per week 
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March 12, at the Hotel Du Pont. J. B. 
Davis, manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Reading, Pa., will be toastmaster. 
The club will hold its spring oyster roast 
April 11, at the Shrine Club. Jack 
Deming is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 

Charles N. Hale will be inaugurated 
as president of the Traffic Club of Phila- 
delphia at a din- 
ner meeting at 
the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel 
March 11. He is 
general agent of 
the Chicago and 
North Western 
Railway at Phil- 
adelphia. Those 
who will serve 
with him in the 
coming year and 
who will also. be 
inducted into of- 
fice at the din- 
ner are: Vice- 
president,:C. .J. 
Goodyear, traffic manager, Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company; 
second vice-president, C. S. Rogers, gen- 
eral agent, Cotton Belt Railroad; secre- 
tary, S. B. Neiman, commercial freight 
agent, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; 
treasurer, F. G. Sheddy, traffic manager, 
Strawbridge and Clothier Company; his- 
torian, J. C. Walker, district manager, 
Roadway Express, Inc.; directors, R. C. 
Hamilton, division traffic manager, Gulf 
Oil Corporation; H. A. J. Kenney, _di- 
vision freight agent, Reading Company; 
W. T. Moore, district freight agent, 





Cc. N. Hale 
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to read and interpret tariffs. 
Time is all-important these 
days and with the assistance 
of NFRS you are able to 
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on your countless traffic and 
transportation duties. Don’t 
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how this authoritative, eco- 
nomical and efficient service 
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Write or wire for a 10-Day 
Free Trial . . . there is no 
obligation to buy. 
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American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; 
E. L. Wink, traffic manager, Bisbee Lin- 
seed Company; Thomas Hollingsworth, 
traffic manager, S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Vern Dodson, public relations depart- 
ment, General Electric Corporation, 
spoke on “Jet Propulsion and its Future,” 
at the March 5 meeting of the Transpor- 
tation Club of Santa Clara County, at 

‘the Sainte Claire Hotel, San Jose, Calif. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis held a ladies’ night meet- 
ing, March 6. The club will hold a din- 
ner dance May 4, at the DeSoto Hotel. 
Les. Breyfogle is dance chairman. 


A film, ‘Oil for Tomorrow,” was shown 
by C. W. Banning, advertising and public 
relations representative, Standard Oil 
Co., at the March 7 meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis. Steve J. Tell was 
chairman for the day. The club will hold 
a St. Patrick’s Day luncheon, March 14. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore held its 
president’s ball, March 9, at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 


Martin Rogell was elected president of 
the Denver Commercial Traffic Club, at 
the recent elections. Other officers elected 
are: First vice-president, Frank Rebhan; 
second vice-president, Pat Floyd; and 
secretary-treasurer, Eddie St. Louis. 


Mayor Fletcher Bowron, of Los An- 
geles, was guest speaker at the March 
4 meeting of the Los Angeles Transporta- 
tion Club, at the Biltmore Hotel. Mayor 


STEELBINDER 


s 
TRAPPING TOOL 


TIES A TIGHTER Tip» 


fll, LE 


THE OLD WAY 


The STEELBINDER strapping tool 


places no wedge or lip underneath 


the strap. Consequently, the strap 
stays tight, is not loosened, as you 
disengage the STEELBINDER. No 
need to overtighten. Binds all sizes 
and shapes, and is the only tool that 
ties with 3%”, 1”, 54” and 34” wide 


steel strap of up to .028” thickness. © 


Cuts off the strap automatically after 


tensioning. Light, compact, fast, it’s 


the right tool for all but heaviest 
duty jobs. For heavy duty strapping 
of .035” thickness, use the A. J. 
Gerrard. BULKBINDER. 


THE STEELBINDER WAY 


Bowron spoke on “What Are We Doing 
to Relieve our Traffic Problem?” Wil- 
liam H. Gorman, director, Southern Cali- 
fornia, California Railroad Commission, 
was chairman of the day. The club will 
a a St. Patrick’s dinner dance, March 
16. 


Frank Barr, of the K. G. & E. Co., 
will be guest speaker at the March 14 
meeting of the Traffic Club of ‘Wichita, 
at the Hotel Lassen. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City will 
hold luncheon meetings March 11 and 
March 25, in the Hotel Continental. The 
club will hold its annual spring dance, 
May 4, at the Hotel President. 


Less Allman, vice-president, Freuhauf 
Trailer Co., will speak on ‘““‘What Makes 
Business Go and Grow?” at the March 
11 meeting of the Motor City Traffic 
Club of Detroit. Don Smith, secretary, 
Consolidated Freight Co., will be guest 
chairman. The club will hold its past 
president’s dinner, March 18, at the De- 
troit Leland Hotel. 


W. A. Stauffer, assistant general agent 
at Philadelphia for the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., will 
speak on “Function of the Transporta- 


tion Corps in World War II,” at the: 


March 14 meeting of the York Traffic 
Club, at the Yorktowne Hotel. The club’s 
April meeting will be devoted to the per- 
fect shipping campaign. 


The Berkshire County Traffic Associa- 
tion will elect officers at the March 13 
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meeting, at Ryan’s Restaurant, Pittsfield, 
Mass. James J. Knox, president, will pre. 
side. William Sage, chairman of enter- 
tainment, has arranged for sound movies 
to be presented by the Santa Fe Railway, 
The annual dinner has been postponed to 
a 8 at the Wendell-Sheraton, Pitts- 
field. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis, at its 
March 11 meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
will elect a nominating committee. Bert 
Lemen will lead the club in community 
singing. Russell J. Hart, field executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, spoke on “The 
Boy,” at the March 4 meeting, at the 
Hotel Jefferson. 


Col. John W. Wheeler, executive as- 
sistant, Burlington Railroad, will discuss 
railroading in the Ruhr Valley, at the 
March 14 meeting of the Clearing-Cicero 
Traffic Conference, in the club rooms, 
Chicago. 


The Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York will celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary on April 25, with an annual 
dinner and reception at the Hotel Com.- 
modore. Other functions are also sched- 
uled in honor of the occasion. On March 
14 the Newark Traffic Club will visit 
the association’s rooms for a quiz contest 
for the Sam Bartoletta Trophy. On 
March 28, Dr. Etzel Pearcy, T. W. A. 
supervisor of international training, will 
serve as chairman of a round table dis- 
cussion, together with other members of 
T. W. A.’s air cargo staff. The Metro- 
politan Traffic Association has over 1,000 
members. 
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37,000 Specialized Tank Cars—207 Types—For 
Swift, Sure, Economical Transportation 
of Liquids in Bulk 
GATX tank cars—207 types from 4,000 to 12,500 
gallon capacities—haul an almost infinite variety of 
liquids: from propane to port wine to pine tar. 


Strategically located offices, plants and repair shops 
throughout the nation give General American the 
unique ability to provide shippers precisely the kind 
of tank cars they want, when they want them, where 
they want them. 

These tank cars are for rent. So, if the cargo is bulk 
liquid and the problem safe, fast, economical trans- 
portation—count on General American. 


Take your tank car problems to our nearest office 
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Mississippi Valley Association 
Plans St. Louis Meeting 


The annual convention of the Mississippi Valley Association 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., on March 25 
and 26, it is announced by Lachlan Macleay, president of the 
Association. Among the subjects to be discussed will be meas- 
ures for the protection and maintenance of the American Mer- 
chant Marine; the-development of a strong north and south 
movement of traffic in the Mississippi Valley; support of the 


| proposed New Orleans Tidewater Channel to the sea and plans 


for the development of New Orleans, and expansion of the 
valley’s foreign trade with Central and South America. 

The regional authority issue will be one of the important 
subjects to be considered. In addition to the proposed Missouri 
Valley authority, Mr. Macleay pointed out that bills were pend- 
ing in Congress for the creation of a Columbia Valley author- 
ity and for regional authorities in nine of the nation’s major 
river basins. “The regional authority issue,” he declared, “is 
one of the important questions of this generation which threat- 
ens to make far-reaching changes in the form of government of 
this country.” 

The convention agenda also includes measures for expe- 
diting a comprehensive flood control construction program; a 
complete program for the conservation of land resources, with 
plans for co-ordinating the work of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, the Department of Agriculture and the state col- 
leges of agriculture in impressing the importance of soil con- 
servation upon the business interests of the mid-continent area, 
and plans for the completion, maintenance and protection of the 
inland waterway channels and services. 


Il. C. EMPLOYE SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


Employe suggestions for improving the operations of the 
Illinois Central System totaled 45,474 in 1945, averaging more 
than one for each of the 41,000 workers, W. A. Johnston, Illinois 
Central president, announced. There was a 57 per cent increase 
over the 29,032 suggestions made in the preceding twelve 
months. The employes’ suggestion system is conducted on behalf 
of 15 labor-management committees, under the guidance of H. C. 
Marmaduke, representative of the executive department. Mr. 
Johnston stated that 9,322 of the ideas were deemed worthy of 
adoption by the railroads, and that cash payments for these 
ideas added $124,265 to the income of the suggestors, an average 
payment of $13.33 for each adopted idea. In the seven years of 
operation of the suggestion system there have been 173,562 
ideas submitted, of which 28,898 have received awards totaling 
$339,584. 








MILWAUKEE ROAD’S PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 


The February issue of Milwaukee Road “Flashes,” monthly 
leaflet issued by F. H. Johnson, public relations officer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., is devoted 
largely to the work of the road’s public relations department. 
Each issue of ‘Flashes’ is devoted to the work of one of the 
departments of the railroad. 

The public relations department on the Milwaukee Road 
was established in 1923 to inform the public on matters of 
general interest by means of news stories to the press, literature, 
advertisements, radio and moving pictures, and speakers. 





MUSIC FOR SANTA FE PASSENGERS 


Santa Fe passenger trains, some time this year, will be 
equipped with radio, wire reproducer, and public address sys- 
tems to give passengers the benefit of the latest developments 
in train radio, wire reproduction of music and public address 
systems, according to Fred G. Gurley, president. Santa Fe 
dining car No. 1450 will be placed in transcontinental service 
on March 10, equipped with wire reproducing units which will 
provide programs of music during the luncheon and dinner 
hours. .Other dining cars will be similarly equipped as fast 


| as equipment and labor are available, Mr. Gurley said. All 


new Santa Fe sleeping, chair and club-lounge cars will be 
equipped with special radio equipment designed specifically for 


| use on trains, wire reproducing units for music, and address 
| systems for train announcements. 





U. P. PASSENGER CAR ORDER ; 
The Union Pacific Railroad has just placed an order with 
the American Car & Foundry Co., of St. Charles, Mo.,. for 65 


| aluminum superstructure passenger-train cars at a cost of $6,- 


000,000, G. J. Ashby, president, has announced. The new cquip- 
ment will include eight lunch counter diners, nine club-lounge 
cars to be equipped with showers, barber shop and lounge seats; 
six dormitory club cars, and three cafe-lounge cars. Mr. Ashby 
said the order will also include thirteen 48-passenger diners, 
eleven baggage cars, six mail cars, and nine baggage-dormitory 
cars. Delivery is to begin late this year. 
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Limitation of Actions—War Delay 
Claims 


Michigan.—Question: We stopped en- 
tering “war delay” claims after receiv- 
ing advice from the various railroads 
that their schedules would be discon- 
tinued until further notice and from the 
various claim agents to the effect that 
payment could not be made on them. 
For your convenience we quote below 
from a letter from the X Railroad Traf- 
fic Department: 


April 5, 1944. 


Claim G.... Blank & Sons ° $600.00 
Gentlemen: 


Your claim S...... 


Confirming verbal decision of our repre- 
sentatives, at which time your attention was 
called to the fact that due to the National 
War Emergency, carrier’s guarantee of freight 
schedules was withdrawn with advice that 
all traffic would be handled as expeditiously 





as possible, Government freight and war ma- 
terial to be given priority, payment of claim 
is respectfully disallowed and I am returning 
herewith documents submitted in support 
thereof. 


We have a letter from the Association 
of American Railroads claim division, 
advising us that they are directed to pay 
50% of all proven war claims “except 
those which have not been seasonably 
entered and which the time limit of 2 
years and one day has been allowed to 
elapse.” 


We acted on the railroads’ advice that 
it would be useless to enter these ‘war 
delay claims” and discontinued entering 
them. Now, we cannot obtain payment 
while firms which did not heed their ad- 
vice and kept on entering them are to 
be paid. 

Obviously this is unfair. 

We shall be pleased to have an ex- 
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pression from you in regard to this 
matter. 


Answer: Section 2, paragraph (b) of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract 
Terms and Conditions provides: 


As a condition precedent to recovery, claims 
must be filed in writing with the receiving 
or delivering carrier, or carrier issuing this 
bill of lading, or carrier on whose line the 
loss, damage, injury or delay occurred, with- 
in nine months after delivery of the property 
(or, in case of export traffic within nine 
months after delivery at port of export), or 
in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within nine months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed; and suits shall be 
instituted against any carrier only within 
two years and one day from the day notice 
in writing is given by the carrier to the 
claimant that the carrier has disallowed the 
claim or any part or parts thereof specified 
in the notice. When claims are not filed or 
suits are not instituted thereon in accord- 
ance with the foregoing provisions, no car- 
rier hereunder shall be liable, and such 
claims will not be paid. 


The lapse of the period for filing 
claims bars the institution of suit where 
a claim was not filed within the pre- 
scribed period. Likewise, if an action is 
not brought within the two years and 
one day period, even though a claim was 
filed within the nine months period, the 
lapse of time destroys the remedy. 


It is- very generally held that the fil- 
ing of claim, as required by the bill of 
lading, is a condition precedent to re- 
covery. See Watts vs. Southern Ry. Co., 
138 S. E. 290; certiorari denied, 48 S. 
Ct. 764; Wholesale Coal Co. vs. C. & 
O. Ry. Co., 144 S. E. 715; Farmers’ Grain 
& Supply Co: vs. A. T. S. F. Ry. Co., 
242 Pac 151; American Railway Express 
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Co. vs. The Fashion Shop, 10 Fed. 2d 
909 


Unless legislation is adopted reviving 
such claims, they apparently are barred. 


Company Material—Rates Applicable 


Ohio.— Question: We have read the 
Commission’s report in Louisville Ce- 
ment Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
’ 163 I. C. C. 199. However, we are not 
clear with respect to the following: A 
shipper consigns a shipment from point A 
on XYZ Railroad to a purchasing car- 
rier for destination B. The bill of lading 
reads “Prepaid to junction point with 
purchasing carrier.” The junction point 
between carrier XYZ and the purchasing 
line is within the switching limits of 
origin point A. The XYZ Railroad re- 
ceives only a switch move. 

On a commercial shipment XYZ Rail- 
road would have received an allowance 
of 10 cents per cwt., absorbed out of the 
through rate applying between point A 
and destination B. In accordance with 
the bill of lading instructions XYZ Rail- 
road collected from the shipper its local 
tariff rate of 23c applicable from the 
plant of the shipper to the junction point 
with the purchasing carrier. 

As we interpret the Commission’s re- 
port, it does not contemplate that the 
XYZ Railroad should turn over to the 
purchasing carrier the difference be- 
tween its division of 10 cents and its lo- 
cal rate of 23c applying locally to the 
junction point of the purchasing line. It 
seems that, since the bill of lading con- 
tract specified prepayment to a specified 
junction point, the destination being be- 
yond, and the full local rate was col- 
lected from the shipper to the specified 
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point, the originating line is not required 
to divide its local rate with the purchas- 
ing line. 

Are there any decisions specifically to 
this point? 

Answer: If the movement to which 
you refer was a local shipment to the 
junction point with the purchasing car- 
rier and a dead-head movement beyond, 
the purchasing carrier is not entitled to 
any portion of the local rate to the junc- 
tion point. If, on the other hand, a 
through shipment to the destination on 
the purchasing carrier was made, the 
joint through rate is applicable to the 
shipment and the initial carrier is only 
entitled to its division thereof. 

The facts given are not entirely clear 
as to the nature of the movement, al- 
though it appears that a through ship- 
ment was made by the shipper from 
point A to the destination on the pur- 
chasing carrier, in which event the joint 
— rate is applicable on the ship- 
ment. 


Liability of Railroad for Negligence of 
Agent 


Ilinois—Question: Railroad A has or- 
ganized a trucking corporation called 
the B Transportation Company. The 
trucking corporation makes store door 
deliveries, also picks up freight at store 
doors and delivers the freight to the 
railroad company’s freight house. 

I am interested in knowing who would 
be responsible for our merchandise be- 
tween the time it is picked up at our 
warehouse and delivery made at the 
railroad company’s freight house. 

In making out the bills of lading we 
show routing via the A Railroad and the 
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B Transportation Company signs the bill 
of lading as the B Transportation Com- 
pany. 

Please advise if we could hold the rail- | 
road company responsible for damage 
to our merchandise while in the posses- 
sion of the B Transportation Company, 


Answer: It appears from the facts set 
forth above that the trucking corpora- 
tion in performing a pick-up-and-deliv- 
ery service for the railroad company is 
acting as the agent of that carrier, in 
which event the railroad company could 
be held liable for injury to your mer- 
chandise while in the possession of the 
trucking company. Under the principle 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Missouri Pacific 
R. Co. vs. Reynolds-Davis Grocery Co., 
268 U. S. 366, 45 S. Ct. 516, in the event 
the freight charge assessed and collected 
by the railroad company includes the 
pick-up-and-delivery service the railroad 
company, in employing the trucking com- 
pany for this purpose is liable for loss 
of or injury to goods while in the posses- 
sion of the trucking company. 

In the above referred to case the Su- 
preme Court said: 


























The joint through rate covered delivery at 
the warehouse of the consignee. The Dill of 
lading named Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad and Steamship Company as the ini- 
tial carrier and the route designated therein 
named the Missouri Pacific as the last of the 
connecting -carriers. Its lines enter Fort 
Smith but do not extend to the consignee’s 
warehouse. It employed the Saint Louis-San 
Francisco to perform the necessary switching 
service. And it paid therefor $6.30, the charge 
fixed by the tariff on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The switching 
carrier was not named in the bill of lading 
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and did not receive any part of the joint 
through rate. It was simply the agent of the 
Missouri Pacific for the purpose of delivery. 
The Missouri Pacific was the delivering car- 
rier and is liable as such. 


See, also, in this connection, L. & N. 
E. Co. vs. Bashinsky, Case & Co., 106 
So. 804. 


Damages—Conversion—Commissions 


New Jersey.—Question: We would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to the liability 
of the carrier for “commissions” under 
the following circumstances: 

A car was shipped to us on consign- 
ment. The bill of lading showed that the 
car was billed open to us. The car ar- 
rived at the terminal consigned to us, 
but before we ordered it delivered the 
carrier turned the car over to one of our 
competitors, who sold it and remitted to 
the shippers, less his commission. As 
evidence that the car was consigned to 
us the carriers sent us the freight bill, 
which we paid. This amount was later 
refunded to us by the person to whom 
the car was delivered. In fact, the only 
service we failed to perform on the ship- 
ment was the actual ordering of the car 
for sale. The selling was done by auc- 
tion. 


This action of the carriers is, in our 
opinion, a clear case of conversion of 
property, whereas the earriers take the 
position that since we performed no serv- 
ice on the shipment our claim for selling 
commission is declined. 

Answer: The duty of the carrier is not 
merely to convey safely the goods in- 
trusted to it, but also to deliver them to 
the party designated by the terms of 
the shipment, or to his order, at the place 
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of destination. This duty to deliver to 
the proper person is absolute. If the car- 
rier delivers goods to a person not en- 
titled to receive them it is liable to the 
person who is entitled to them for con- 
version, rendering it immediately liable, 
regardless of a subsequent destruction of 
the goods by act of God, and irrespective 
of its good faith in making the delivery. 
No question of care arises, for in such 
case the carrier acts at its peril and is 
liable regardless of negligence. 


Where the party receiving goods on 
commission is named as consignee of a 
shipment he has such beneficial interest 
in the transportation contract as to en- 
able him to maintain suit on his own 
behalf, and in Missouri Pac. R. R. vs. 
Peru-Van Zandt Implement Co., 6 L. R. 
A. 1058, it was held that where thresh- 
ing machines shipped by a manufacturer 
to a sales agency which generally sold on 
commission were so delayed as to miss 
the threshing season, the agency was 
entitled to recover the amount of its 
commission. To the same effect is B. 
& M. R. R. Co. vs. Warrior Moore Co., 
76 Me. 251, in which case it ‘was held 
that D, who was to sell mowing ma- 
chines on commission and remit the re- 
mainder to the owner, has such a special 
property in the machnes as to entitle 
him to maintain an action against the 
carrier for damages sustained by both 
himself and the owner of the mowers. 
D’s damages being the loss of his com- 
mission because the same was not con- 
summated. 


See also Wolfe vs. Mo. Pac., 11 S. W. 
a Collins vs. D. & R. G., 167 S. W. 
1179. 


It is our opinion that the principle of 
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these cases is applicable in the instant 
case, and that you can recover the com- 
mission which you lose by reason of the 
conversion of the shipment by the car- 
rier. 


Damages—Measure of—Replacement 
Value 


New York.—Question: A carload ship- 
ment invoiced at 13c per pound was com- 
pletely destroyed in a train wreck. The 
consignee could not obtain a duplicate 
order and it was necessary to purchase a 
substitute commodity costing 29c per 
pound. Can the consignee collect from 
the carrier on the basis of 29c per 
pound ? 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore 
case, 253 U. S. 97, 40 S. Ct. 504, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held 
that the provisions formerly carried in 
the carrier’s bill of lading which pro- 
vided that the amount of any loss or 
damage for which any carrier is liable 
shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property at the time and 
place of shipment, including freight 
charges if paid, to be a limitation upon 
the carrier’s liability, and therefore con- 
trary to the Cummins‘ Amendment, and 
in effect stated that the measure of dam- 
ages was the actual loss caused by the 
breach of contract of carriage which loss 
is what the shipper would have had if 
the contract had been performed. Where 
goods are lost or destroyed the carrier is 
liable, as a rule, for their value at place 
of destination at the time they should 
have been delivered, with interest 
thereon from that time, less unpaid cost 
of transportation. 

In the Crail case, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 
180, the court said there is no greater 
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inconvenience in the application of one 
standard of value than the other; that no 
advantage was perceived to be gained 
from adherence to a rigid uniformity 
which would justify sacrificing the rea- 
son of the rule to the letter; that the test 
of a market value is at the best but a 
convenient means of getting at the loss 
suffered and may be discarded and more 
accurate means resorted to if, for special 
’ reasons it is not exact or otherwise not 
applicable. The court cited Wilmuth vs. 
Hamilton, 127 Fec. 48, 51; Theiss vs. 
Weiss, 166 Pa. St. 9, 19; Pittsburgh Sheet 
Mfg. Co. vs. West Penn Sheet Steel Co., 
201 Pa. St. 150, and Williston on Con- 
tracts, Sections 1384, 1385. 


While the destination value is ordi- 
narily the measure of damages for the 
loss of, injury or delay to goods, each 
case must be determined by taking into 
consideration the circumstances sur- 
rounding the purchase, sale and trans- 
portation of the goods, such as, for in- 
stance, whether it was necessary to re- 
place the goods. 


If it is necessary for the consignee to 
purchase, in the open market, at an in- 
creased price, goods to replace those lost 
in the course of transportation, it would 
appear from the statement of the court 
in the Crail case, that the increased re- 
placement cost may be recovered. 


Bills of Lading 


New York.—Question: The motor car- 
rier and railroad bills of lading both 
have the contract terms and conditions 
printed on the back of each copy. Would 
it be possible for us to purchase our own 
bills of lading forms merely to show a 
reference on the face of the bills of lad- 











ing to the contract terms and conditions 
as indicated in respective classifications, 
thus eliminating the additional printing 
on the back of each copy? 

Answer: In its several reports in 
Docket 4844, i.e., including 52 I. C. C. 
671; 80 I. C. C. 305, and 167 I. C. C. 214, 
the Commission has prescribed the form 
and contents of the Uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing. While we can find no specific state- 
ment to that effect, it seems apparent 
from the decisions and orders in the re- 
ports above cited, that the Commission 
would not approve of the printing and 
use of bills of lading such as you suggest. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of 
Classification Packing Requirements 


New York.—Question: We would ap- 
preciate your advice in connection with 
the following: : 


The question has been raised as to 
whether or not the same packing re- 
quirements are necessary in shipping via 
motor truck, in truckload lots as those 
which are specified for merchandise mov- 
ing in less-than-truckload lots. For ex- 
ample: Item 17, page 138, of National 
Motor Freight Classification No. 8 pro- 
vides for couch or sofa arms or ends in 
boxes or crates, less-truckload, first class, 
volume minimum weight 16,000 lbs., 3d 
class. You will note where there is no 
specific provision that this commodity 
moving in truckloads must be in the 
packages named for L. T. L. shipments. 
However, in other instances such re- 
quirements are noted as, for instance, 
Items 38 to 41, on page 137, which cover 
tables and seats combined, set up in 
boxes or crates or knocked down in 
boxes or crates L. T. L., while for truck- 
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loads it is specified that they must be 
in the packages named. 

The thought as expressed to us by 
shippers is that unless the packaging is 
specifically mentioned the L. T. L. re. 
quirements do not apply. Certain motor 
carriers hold to the contrary, that it is 
not necessary to specifically designate in 
both instances. 

If you have any information relative 
to a general rule or otherwise which 
would cover this subject, it will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Answer: Your question appears to be 
answered by the following provisions 
which appears on page 1, of National 
Motor Freight Classification No. 8: 


Where any part of the description of an 
article is found set away from the left mar- 
gin in a position subordinate to the text 
preceding it, the description is to be read 
with its context and particularly with the 
preceding heading or headings; the effect of 
its positicn upon the meaning of a descrip- 
tion should be carefully observed. Example: 
On Page 2, Item 1, ‘‘Abrasives,’’ controls 
Items 2 through 9. Item 4, ‘‘Crude or Lump,” 
being further indented, is governed by the 
description above it in Item 3. The packing 
requiremerts for L. T. L. shipments of Crude 
Alundum would be ‘‘bags, barrels or boxes.’’ A 
volume shipment of Cruse Alundum has no 
packing requirements, since it is governed 
only by its heading ‘‘Crude or Lump.’’ In 
the next item below, ‘‘Flour or Grain, in 
packages,’’ the pdcking acscription is part 
of the item ‘‘Flour or Grain’’; hence the 
Volume Rating can only be applied on ship- 
ments in packages. 


Under the above quoted provision, as 
applied to your example, couch or sofa 
arms ends, in truckloads, must be in 
packages provided for L. T. L. ship- 
ments. 
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